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ERNA RUBINSTEIN 


“SHE IS NOT A PRODIGY, SHE IS A MIRACLE.” 
—Pittsburgh Dispatch 








MUSICAL COURIER 




















NTERNATIONAL MUSICAL 


DUVAL 
VOICE SPECIALIST 
Italian and French Opera 
In Europe May 1! to Oct 
Teatro d' Arte Moderna, Milas 
Metropolitan Ope 


Building 


 F, BURT SCHOOL 
g ging i lraming M Ste 
\ : Publi ind =P 
} ne reoh tr 
| i8 Lefferts P 
RO DAVID 
VOCAL STUDIOS 
t Bu ng 8 West 7th & 
Phone: Circle 2297 
CARL M. ROEDER 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Pechni Interpretation— Theory 
Normal ( for Teachers 
Mi reg Ha New York 
Ma et, Orange, N. J 
} ‘ t. N las Avenue, New 
FLORENCE IRENE JONES 
VIOLIN INSTRUCTION 
Puntic Re ais Given AT INTERVALS 
West Street, New York 
Pele] Schuyler 6359 
PURDON ROBINSON 
THE ART OF SINGING 
Vocal Expert and Diagnosticiar 
Exponent of the Dr. H. Holbrook Curtis 
for vocal defects and impaired voices, (Co-w 
h Dr. Curtis for many years.) 
Studi West th Street, New Y 
Phone Endicott 2505 
PHILIPP MITTELL 
VIOLIN PEDAGOGL FT 
Van Dyke Studios, 939 Eighth Avem 
New York City 
Telephone Circle 6130 
MRS. ROBINSON DUFF 
VOICE 
136 East 78th Street New 
Telephone Rhinelander 4468 


FREDERICK SOUTHWICK 


FRANCIS ROGERS 


FE. PRESSON MILLER 
rEACHER SINGING 
Carnegie Hal rel 


O} 


S LEE TRACY 
INSTRUCTION 


k xponent 


HARLI 
PIANOFORTI 


Certified Le hetizky 





Carnegie Hall Studios, 832-3, New York 





AND 


EDUCATIONAL AGENCY 
Chur ( ert and School Positions Securea 
MRS. BABCOCK 
( ¢ 
Carnegie Hall, New York 


treet 


York 


method 


rker 


ork 


York 


CONCERT BARITONE | 
anp TEACHER OF SINGING 
tudi 609 Carnegie Hall New York City 


ER 


CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACH 
OF SINGING 
Member American Academy of Teachers of Singing 
144 East 62d Street, New York City 


1350 Circle 


City 


N 


WALTER L, BOGERT 


IRS. JOHN DENNIS MEHAN / 
REPERTOIRE 
1924-25 

57th Street 


Coacn 
Sept. 10 for Season 
Hall, 154 West 
New York City 
Circle 1472 


Voice Expert 
Re 
70 Carnegie 


oper 


Telephone 


Member American 
ademy of Teachers of Singing 
ART OF SINGING 
Ave., N. Y re) 


A 


Claremont 46 Cathedral 


SEDOARDO PETRI, A, M 


SINGING 





TEACHER OF 


troadwa 





\I!ME, MINNA KAUFMANN 
Instruction: Lehmann Method 
Carnegie H New ¥ rk | 
J. Cartall, Sec 


| 
BENNO KANTROWITZ | 


ACCOMPANIST anp COACH 


Teacher of Piano and The 
425 Broadw mM 
| STUDIOS | 370 Fe, Washington Ave } New York | 
Phones: Pennsylvania 2634 W adswort! 03 | 
ERNEST CARTER 
COMPOSER-CONDUCTOR 
rk Cit 


New Y 


15 East 69th Street 
Rhinelander 8¢ 


relephone 


GRACE HOFHEIMER 
CONCERT PIANIST AND 
Steinway Hall, 109 East 


Pelephone 


rEACHER 
N 


Studi 14th St., 


Stuyvesant l 


SEYMOUR BULKLE\Y | 
VOICE | 


Pupil of and recommended by the famous Italian | 
Master SOBURIGLIA, Paris, teacher of the de 
Reszkes, Plancon, Nordica, Whitehill, et 


101 West 72d Street, New York City 


CHRISTIAAN KRIENS 
COMPOSER, CONDUCTOR VIOLINIST 

INSTRUCTOR 

Conductor Kriens Symphony Club 

American School for Orchestra Players. A 

for string and wind instruments 

303 Carnegie Hall 

1350 Circle 


vacancies 


Telephone: 


ROBERT E, S. OLMSTED 
Professor of Vocal Music, Smith College 
New York Studio, 127 West 78th St 


For appointments address 


St., Northampton, Mass 


235 Crescent 


ELIZABETH K, PATTERSON 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Studio: 257 West 104th Street 
Phone: 1514 Clarkson 


WILBUR A. LUYSTER 


Specialist in Sight Singing 


(Formerly Teacher for Met. Opera Co.) 

“A Maker of Readers,” No instrument used 
Both classes and individual instruction 
Class courses begin October | Private any time 
Carnegie Hall. Res. Phone; 9319 \ Mansfield 





JACQUES L. GOTTLIEB 


ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT 
ART OF SINGING 
172 West 79th S:reet, New York 
Telepho.e 4709 Endicott 


ESPERANZA GARRIGUE 


ART OF SINGING 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE 
1425 Broadway Phone 274 Bryant 


FRANCES FOSTER 


ARTISTS 


Coacn For CONCERT AND OPERATIC | 
Concert Accompanying 
Studio: 97 Riverside Drive, New York 


Telephone: Endicott 6936 


WILLIAM THORNER | 


VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
Address: 209 West 79th New York City | 


Street, 


ADELE RANKIN 


CONCERT SOPRANO 


Teacher of Singing 

Studio: 1425 Broadway 
Metropolitan Opera House Building, N. ¥ 

*hone 1634 Penna, 


USHER 


ACCOMPANYING 


ETHEL WATSON 


COACHING AND CONCERT 


Accompanist for Sue Harvard 


Organist and Musical Director, Harlem, New 
York, Presbyterian Church 
127 West 78th Street, New York City 


Telephone: Endicott 3841 


AUER 
highly 


PROFESSOR LEOPOLD 
Indorses and praises very 
ALBERT GOLDENBERG 
VIOLIN PEDAGOGUE 
Advanced Pupils Only 
1476 Carroll Street Brooklyn, 
Telephone: Decatur 2525 


a. :F 


SIGNOR A. BUZZI-PECCIA 
VOICE SPECIALIST AND COMPOSER 
Teacher of Alma Gluck, Sophie Braslau and 
Cecil Arden 


Studio: 33 West 67th Street, New York 


E MIL FRIEDBERGER 


Teacner OF Piano anv Compositions 


Leschetizky Method 
Musical Analysis 


VIENNA 


Music Class Work 
Only Advanced Students 


Studio: 62 W. 96th St., N. Y. Tel: Riverside 1187 


Chamber 


FREDERICK E, BRISTOL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
43 West 46th Street, New York City 


ALBERT VON DOENHOFF 
PIANIST, COMPOSER, TEACHER 
251 West 102d Street, New York 
Phone: Riverside 366 


FREDERICK RiesBerG, A, A. G. O. 
PIANO INSTRUCTION 


Studied under Reinecke—Classics; Schwarwenks 


Courses arranged to suit individual requirements 
Personal address, 498 West 150th Street 
Telephone: Audubon 1530 





CONDUCTOR—VIOLINIST—INSTRUCTOR 


403 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. City 


| All 


Style; Liszt—Technic. Head of piano depart 
ment, New York School of Music and Arts. 150 
Riverside Drive Telephone: Schuyler 3655, 


HANNA BROCKS 
SOPRANO 
Concerts— Recitals—Instruction 
Studios: 135 West 72d Street, New York 
Phone: Endicott 5364 


BACHELLER 
VOICE PLACEMENT ano REPERTOIRE 
Studio: 21 East 38th St., New York 
Telephone: Murray Hill 2672 


MRS. WILLIS E. 


LILLIAN SHERWOOD NEWKIRK 
ART OF SINGING 

1425 Broadway (Metropolitan Opera House 

Bldg.), N. Y., Wednesdays and Saturdays 

Mail to 11 Morgan Norwalk, Conn. 


Avenue, 


JESSIE FENNER HILL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios, 1425 Broadway 


New York. Phones: Pennsylvania 2634 and 2688 


DUDLEY BUCK 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Member of the American Acadamy of 
Teaching and Singing 


| 471 West End Avenue : New York 
Phone: Endicott 7449 
| NANCY ARMSTRONG 
Piano Playing Simplified for 
Jeginners 
Studio 07 West 112th Street, New York City 
Telephone Cathedral 2661 


VINCENZO PORTANOVA 
VOCAL STUDIO 
58 West 70th Street, New York 
Endicott 


Phone: 8955 


MARIE MIKOVA 
| PIANIST 
| Met. Music League of America 


New York 
New York 


250 West 57th Streei, 
1187 Madison 
Phone: 


Avenue 
Lenox 3158 


Studio 


| 

| TP, IE 

| DR. DANIEL SULLIVAN 

| Teacher of International Artists 
| ALICE NEILSEN, GEORGES BAKLANOFF, 
| LYDIA LYPKOVSKA 

| 132 West 74th Street w York City 
| 


$s 2: 3 Me 
Phone: Endicott 0180 Adolph Witschard, Secy. 


JOHN BLAND 
TENOR 
Master of Calvary Choir 
; VOICE PRODUCTION 
ARTHUR R. HARTINGTON, 
114 East 37th Street : st 
Telephone: 


Assistant 
He $2 Bi New York 
Caledonia 0919 


DANIEL VISANSKA, Violinist 
Nine years of sucessful teaching and 
concertizing in Berlin 
Address: 155 West 122d Street, New York 
Phone: 4778 Morningside 
In Summit, N. J., Mondays 
(Stamford and New Canaan, Conn., Wednesdays) 





WARD-STEPHENS 
A peer of vocal teachers 


Street, New York 
Plaza 2868 


6lst 
Phone, 


24 East City 


a 


MME, SCHOEN-RENE 
VOCAL AND COACHING 
MASTER CLASSES 
235 West New York 





71st Street, 








siden emenda tale Studios: 1983 Carroll St., Brooklyn, N. Y. | CARL FIOUE 
1] } NR | | | | \ SPEK ie SEEI LEY | Residence: 1362 Grand Concourse, N. Y. City PIANO 
SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING “Gottlieh Symphonic Ensemble of Professional | K \THERINE N( )IAK-FIOUE BRUNO Ht LIN 
. M j ) N. \ Symphony Players. Civic, Educational, Neigh: | - a Fes , w~ 7 Te. . ‘ "| 
‘ Broadway etropolitan Opera House, ncehnod Concerta, Schools, Colleses, Churches Dramatic Soprano Teaching at Gamut Club, 1044 So. Hope 
Residence 184 Bathgate Ave., N. ¥ Y's”, Music Clubs, Community Centers, Settle FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE St., Los Angeles, until Aug. 8. 
Phone: 3967 Fordham ments, Choral Clubs 128 De Kalb Avenue, Brooklyn Back in N. Y. Sept. 1, 
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* MARGOLIS air 


L 1425 Broadway, Suite 38. New York 7 


FREDERIK FREDERIKSEN 


Violinist 
523 Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago, Phone: 9166 Graceland 


® CAVELLE soreano 


Address WILLIAM KNABE & CO. & CO., 
z 437 Fifth Ave., New York City 
KNABE PIANO 














c Voice Specialist. 
mn AN HE7 teri 
6 § 1 wea St., N. ¥. 
fy 1. 9638 Bryant 
SROSSI-DIEHL 
U FR oe ws LY by te 

r Studio: jor 308 W224 24 Bt, New York 





OHN BARNES WELLS, Tenor 


RECITALS—ORATORIO 
Management: ANITA DAVIS-CHASE, 230 Boylston St. 
Boston, Massachusetts 


COENRAAD V. BO S| tus 


Accompanist—Coaching 


Hotel Herding 203 West 54th St. 
New York City Phone 2500 Circle 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


SOPRANO 
TEACHER OF VOICE 


Columbia School of Music 
509 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


‘ GUNDLACH 


Composer, Pianist 
3724 Farragut Road, Brooklyn, N. Y. Tel.: Mansfield 6381 


MARGUERITE LE MANS 


MEZZO-SOPRANO 
Concerts, Operas, Etc. Puplis Accepted 
Mgt., Paul Sydow, Times Bidg., New York 




















“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.” 
Teacher ‘of 


HAGGERTY-SNELL Vocal Music 


METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIOS, 1425 Broadway, New York 
Suite 20 Phone: 2634 Pennsylvania 


MUSICAL 





Concert Violinist 


Personal Be Representative: C.0. LUSK, 118 Mo. La Salle St., Chicage 








RALPH GOX 


COMPOSER—Teacher of Singing 
8 East Sth Street New York City 


NOLD Simi, 


Church of St. Mary the Viesin New York 
Tel., 5913 Bryant 
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A 
Y 
M 
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D 145 West 46th St. 


ELIZABETH SPENCER 


“WOULD YOU” 


A Mabelanna Corby Son 
ORBY-LEWI sy 
ONCERT SONG 


Montclair, New Jersey 


CLARK uu HAMMANN 


PIANIST 
1716 Chestnut Street 


Mrs. HALL MCALLISTER 


“FIRST POSITION” 

















“La FOREST HUM” 








KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 


+ STALLINGS ici 


SOPRANO 
6 East 36th $ 





New York City 
Tel. Caledonia 9418 





HAYDN OWENS 


PIANIST—ACCOMPANIST—COACH 
Conductor Haydn Choral Society 
420 Fine Arts Bidg.' - ~- Chicago 


CHEV. DE LANCELLOTTI 
Teacher of Piano and Singing 
VOCAL COACH CONCERT ACCOMPANIST 

205 West 57th Street Circle 2909 


SYLVIA TELL 


American Premiere Danseuse 


Personal Representative: 
MARGUERITE DES CHAMPS 


830 Orchestra Bldg. Chicago, Ill. 


HURLBUT 


VOICE PRODUCTION SPECIALIST 
(PARIS—ROME—NICE) 


Endorsed by Edmond Clement 
319 West 95th St..N.Y. Tel. River 2892 
Annual mee Master 


ROSE TOMARS 


Expert Vocal Pedagogue 
corrects and rebuilds voices under guarantee. 
Ln prepared for Concert, Opera and 
Oratorio. 


Studios: 106 Central Park vw 
Telephones: Endicott 5654, 


“ WILD 


9425 S. Robey Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Conductor—Apollo Musical Club, 


Mendelssohn Club 


LESLEY 
English Tenor 


Oratorio 
era 
Apply: SECRETARY 
1026 President St., Brooklyn, N. Y 


























Concert 





Phone Prospect 1118 





LAWRENCE SCHAUFFLER | ~ 


Planist- Teacher 
Address: 58 Kilburn Road, Garden A 
15 E, 38th St., N. Y. City. .. Garden by 2708 


+ MCCUTCHEN 


A BARITONE 
N NOW IN EUROPE 


ALBERTO TERRASI 


BARITONE 
SAN CARLO OPERA COMPANY 
Address, 1133 LEXINGTON AVE. Tel. 9977 Rhinelander 


HELEN FREUND 


COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Local Management: Maude N. Rea, Chicago, Ill. 


OLA GULLEDGE 


PIANIST—ACCOMPANIST 


Appearances last poe a | with Cecil Arden, Elias Breeskin, 
Frank Cuthbert, Norman Jott “oN 
Lucchese, Helena “Marsh, : Fred tton, 


Marguerite Ringo, 
Address 915 Carnegie Hall, N. ¥. Telephone Circle 2634 














COURIER 


OFT TRABILSEE 


Vocal Studios 
202 WEST 74TH ST. 
N. Y. 





Consultation and voice 
trials by appointment 


only 
R. Berth, Sec’y 
Tel.: 1965 Endicott 





GRACE G. GARDNER 


EUROPE—NEW YORK 
Artist Teacher 


Burnet House 


SOLON ALBERTI 


Coach and Accompanist 
Studio: 9 West 76th Street, ow York 
Phone: 5840 Endicott. 
nistiena 1 Bennett Avenue 
Phone: 1989 Wadsworth. 








eartwae: ORGAN IST 
FARN AM 49 West 20th 20th Street 
New York City 





LILY STRICKLAND 
Latest Compositions 
a OF ny al 


J. Fleshor & 
TFRs Ave., N.Y, 


reaonee OF 
GING 
4 Rosca 40th Street 
New York City 


Address care My 


s WARFORD 











E Phone: 4897 Penn. 
A 
FK RAF Ts 
T 
a Concert - TENOR - Oratorio 
. Associated with Frank La Forge 

14 West 68th St. New York City 
w Concert 
R ‘Able technic and fi 4 
R orn Eagle. 
5 ay gaining unique reputation.”— 


Maas Bainbridge St., Brooxlyn, N. Y. 


s BENDITZKY 


Residence Studie at Stratford Fi Place 


John Prindle Scott 


SONG WRITER 


554 West 113th Street 
Teleph 7639 Cathedral 


ELLA GoOoD 


RECITALS—SHATOMO— TEACHING 
Adérems Dudley Studi 471 ven 
Avenue, New York. el.: Endicott 7449 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
BOSTON ENGLISH OPERA COMPANY 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO 
Pupile Accepted. 312 Riverside, New York 


SLUTIGER GANNON 


CONTRALTO 
624 Michigan Avenue Chicago, 11). 





Chicago 





New York 








End 














ELLA BACKUS-BEHR 


231 West 96th Street, New York 


PHONE 1464 RIVERSIDE 
S. WESLEY SEARS, 





St. James Church, 
22d and Walnut Sts., Philadelphia. 


ORGAN RECITALS INSTRUCTION 


RUDOLPH REUTER 








—== Pianist =S=— 
IN AMERICA 1924-25 
Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago 
Mme, Hildegard Hoffmann 
Mr. HENRY ‘OLDEN USS 
Recitals and Piano Instructions 
and Boston 
STUDIO: pe ete Hall 


Haensel & Jones, Aeolian Hall, N. Y., or Mr. Virgil Smith 
Oratorio and — Recitals 
Soloist with-New oS Philharmonic 
P etc. 
Address: 144 East 150th Street, New York City 








BIRDIGE BLYE ‘ii: 


Pianist 


6424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 


RALPH ANGELL 


ACCOMPANIST 
125 22d Street, Jackson Heights, L. |. 
Telephone: Havemeyer 3800 








JEAN SKROBISCH, Tenor 


DISCIPLE OF JEAN DE RESZKE, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio, 518 West 111th St., New York City. 
Telephone, Cathedral 7541 





SERGEI 


KLIBANSKY 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 





Stadio; 212 W. 59th St., New York City, 5329 Circle 








LAZAR S. SAMOILOFF 


Bel Canto 
Studios 
-e- 


309 West 85 Si., 
New York City 
Telephone 6952 Schuyler 


Kesslere Photo 


BEULAH ROSINE 





Violoncellist Concerts, Recitals 


1818 Summerdele Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Catan HOFFMANN 222 


Home Address: St. Paul. 








ARCHIBALD 
Ey 


SESSIONS ‘““ax 


537 West 12ist St., N. Y. Tel. 5120 Morningside 


§ RUBANNI sian 


620 Spadina Avenue Toronto, Canada 


LJUNGKVIST 


TENOR 
Stadio 317 W. Tlst St., New York Tel. 1547 Endicott 
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ARTHUR M. BURTON 


BARITONE 
Fine Arts Building 


EDE GREGORIO: 


Specialist in Volce ae 
8 Metropolitan Opera Bidg., 4 
© Studio 18, naa B’ yan, a Now York city 
Te lephone : 


© HARTHAN ARENDT 


Soprano 


Maude X. Rea 
Chicago, ti. 








$ 
& Exclusive 
243 South Wabash Ave. 


ALEXANDER 


NAK UU TIN 


VOCAL TEACHER 
Kimball Bidg. Chicago, Il. 


MARK OSTER 


Baritone - Vocal Teacher 


Studios: 1425 Kimball Bidg. Chicago, til. 
E-mma A. DAMBMANIN] 
ONTRALTO 


Specialist in volce development (bel canto); beautiful 
quality; correction of faulty methods. Consultation by 
qpoctement only Residence Studio 137 West 03d &t., 
New York. Phone 1436 Riverside, 


EMILY CHURCH BENHAM 


CONCERT PIANIST 
ry May Smith 
0 Jefferson Ave., Columbus, Ohio 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 
Organist and Director, Brick Church, Temple 
Beth-El, Union Theological Seminary, 
412 Fifth Ave., New York 


Mme. VIRGINIA COLOMBATI 


Teacher of JOSEPHINE LUCCHESE 
Also teacher at the NEW YORK COLLECE OF MUSIC 
STUDIO: 294 WEST 920d STREET NEW YORK CITY 


FAY FOSTER 
Dramatie reedlage to music. and costume sumbers, 


specialties, 
Address—15 West ilth St., New York City 


ANNA A. GARRETT 


Art of Singing — Interpretation — Coaching 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios, 1425 B’way 
Residence, 250 W, 88tK St., New York City 
Phones — Pennsylvania 2634 — Schuyler 6945 


E. OFF eiadioe Vetenlel deere 
H. ROMANOFF Oramatic Soprano 


Vocal Studio, Voice Training, Coaching, all languages 
637 Madison Ave., New York. Tel, 3019 Plaza 











MADAME 





Management: 




















MME. CAROLINE 


LOWE 


VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
Voice Development and 
Correction 


Stadio: 50 West 67th Street 
Tel.: Columbus 1405 


New York 








NATIONAL OPERA CLUB OF AMERICA 


KATHARINE EVANS VON KLENNER, Founder and Presideni 
America’s Greatest Musical Educational Club 
After June 15 at her summer school of Vocal Music, Point Chautauqua, N. Y 


For all information apply to the President. 


1730 Groadway, New York 
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| The Best Bargain is Quality— 
AB. Chase pee Conover is one of the few great Pianos of 
today which is still being built by its original 

















“America’s Finest Piano” maker es es 8: 8: 3: *s *: 
q Its continued use in such institutions as the 
Sesettiohed Hrs University of Chicago, University of Illinois, Uni- 


versity of Wisconsin and Northwestern Univer- 
sity is the best proof of its satisfactory tone 


A. B. CHASE PIANO CO. ' qualities and durability $3 $3 f 
Division United Piano Corporation, Norwalk, Ohio 
Send for free illustrated Art Catalog 
THE CABLE COMPANY, Chicago, -- -+- MAKERS 





























THE 


Original Welte-Built Welte-Mignon 


CONSOLE REPERFORMING PLAYER for 
GRAND PIANOS and INTERIOR MECHANISMS 
in GRAND and UPRIGHT PIANOS 


With a Great Library of Original Welte-Mignon Music Rolls 
Consisting of over 2,500 Records by the Greatest Pianists 


WELTE-MIGNON CORPORATION 


GEORGE W. GITTINS, Provident i THE AEOLI AN COMPANY 


Office and Warerooms: 665 Fifth Avenue 
Agotran Hatt, New York City 


SHEET MUSIC C= 15° Hendon Se Be 


THE DUO-ART 
Ask for Century Edition 


GOLD STRINGS PURE TONE 














































music can be, the very best edition of the world’s very best music. 


Although “CENTURY” Is only 15c a copy, it is beautifully printed on the 
best of paper—Every bar is standard size, each note certified to be correct as 
the Master wrote it. 


You can't buy better—So why pay more than Century price (15c)_ and 
(20c) in Canada when you buy Fifth Nocturne, Flower Song, Dying Poet, 
Spring Song or any of the other classical and standard composit ons. 


Patronize the Century dealer, his low price is only b 
of his small profit. If he can't supply you, we will. ‘Complete catalog 
of 2,300 Standard compositions free. 


MUSIC TEACHERS—Thousands of successful teachers use and 
recommend CENTURY certified music exclusively 
~—because they know it is all that good music can 
be at half the price or less; and they know parents 
appreciate the saving, 








Made in Philadelphia Since 1838 


SCHOMACKER PIANO COMPANY I 
Schomacker Building, 23rd and Chestnut Sts. Philadelphia, Pa. | 
























CENTURY MUSIC PUBLISHING CO. 


sn oe oS gu to SOY EDMUND GRAM 


: —____—__—_|J, MISERENDINO GRAND and UPRIGHT PIANOS 
| Dadway | New York City and PLAYERS of ARTISTIC 


2020 Broadwa 


| Waskinates Gilieze FI Shene, Columbo 4797 
| of Music WILLIAM REDDICK a TONE QUALITY 










































Pianist-Composer 
Offers a Four Year Course in a ea ae 
| 319 West O5th St., WY. : Riverside 10021 Manufactured in Milwaukee, Wis. 
PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC || x1 Mezzo Contralto 
Leading to the Degree of Direction: 1 Rasch Mather 
| BACHELOR of MUSIC EDUCATION Metco sti Boase 
— . t 
Sacer RIDGELY'S 69th REGT. BAND INC On 
vice; Piano strume : Harmony; Ea Ernest 8. Willi 
: ice; Piano; In trumental; Harm ny; Kar Office: 1247 ‘Toxin Re. Ramm, Ooiotes York Cit 
raining; Terminology and Conducting; 10J Rhinelander y es 
Grade, Junior High and High Materials, ” 
Methods and Practice Teaching; Orchestra; HER Known as The Sweet-Toned Emerson 
| Sight-singing; History and Appreciation of MAN SPIELTER since 1849 
Music; English Composition; English Prose; Author of mi B. Se peur" 7 
Lyric, Dramatic and Epic Poetry; Modern Instructor of Kn, and others. ° 
Langauges; Psychology; Sociology; Dra- Studios | }7} wat oth St. Me tow ad Emerson Piano Co., Div. United Piano Corporation, Norwalk, 0. 
matic Expression; History of Education, and Also Correspondence Courses. Tel i 8760 
School Administration, 
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conn mes owe HH] Mog NGiaed 1 RECHLIN ses | ism eee cae 


lic Schoole. Editor of Music Education. 
A_ week! » ea MUSICAL NEWS 
HERAL es all the latest Ae 





DANIELL 





ieee in of the = Port's ¢ Subscription 4 dollars 
Fali Term Opens Sept. 8. y ipo } may THE SACKBUT” ie MARY HOUGHTON BROWN x 
monthly, 
oughly ating and. inartating atin Me: Pe WLONCERT PIANIST G —avatianie tor smear, relic orsorion,_ ota 
i at brilliant ashington Heights Musical Address hy West 11 rf New. ous 
Barnes or Ureula a Greville Subscription. 3 pliers H 200 W. 57th St., New York City cate i 
free. 





| For particulars address Dr. 
The Secretary, 


| Washington College of Music, inc., Beth ave published by AND HIS=—————— 
| 714 17th St., Washington, D, C. J. CURWEN & SONS, Led. VE > ay — E; i , i wAN CONS BAND 








24 Berners Street, London, W. 1. England 
Steel Pier, Atlantic City, N. J. 


——————— oryeeeeen reese ee 5: New York Correspondent: Capt. Jereme Hart. Until October 15th 
Victor and Brunswick Phonograph Records. 
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NEW VAUGHAN WILLIAMS OPERA AND ENGLISH 
SINGERS CLOSE LONDON SEASON IN NATIVE STYLE 





Hugh the Drover a Real English Folk Opera—A Few More Recitals—Wembley's Choir of Ten Thousand 


London, July 15—The season is petering out. And so it 
should, for ever since we maligned the weather for not 
being hot enough it has shown us what an English summer 
can be like. The last week has shown a marvellously blue 
sky, and every one who was obliged to stay in town was to 
be pitied. Yes, even the gentlemen in morning coats and 
top hats who viewed the successive stages of the Oxford 
and Cambridge cricket match. That and its junior counter- 
part, the Eton-Harrow game, have both been played, and 
English society may once more go “down” 
to the country, assured that the future of 
Britain is safe, 

What can a poor musical season do but 
follow suit? It, too, is going to the country, 
and the next reports of music in these isles 
will come from Pontypool and other places, 
where music is really at home, 

Here in London the two closing features 
were, very appropriately, essentially national 
ones. At His Majesty's Theater in the 
Haymarket, right opposite to where Handel 
gave his operas in the eighteenth century, we 
heard a modern “romantic ballad opera” by 
Vaughan Williams; and in the Aeolian Hall 
we were treated to a most delightful even- 
ing of English song by Clive Carey and the 
English singers. 

HuGu THE Drover. 

Hugh the Drover (which is the title of 
Mr. Williams’ opera) must be taken for 
what it purports to be—a ballad opera. 
That implies a certain anachronism, for the 
ballads and songs which he uses are, if gen- 
uine, no longer sung today. The ballad 
opera in its own day, however, if we remem- 
ber rightly, made rather a point of using 
tunes that were coin current, and that by 
association with their original words gave a 
satirical turn to the action. Here neither =] 
the tunes nor the satire, if present, are com- = 


prehensible to the present day audience, = 
which is scarcely ever induced to laugh. 

So the qualification “romantic” is rather z 
more important than the “ballad” in the = 


descriptive title. 

Indeed, there is much genuine romance in 
the picture of English country life in Napo- = 
leonic times which Harold Child, the libret- 
tist, and Mr. Williams conjure up. And 
the country fair with its cheap jacks and : 
ballad sellers and Morris men, its scare- : 
monging on the score of “Old Boney” (Bo- 
naparte)—which might well have been ex- 
ploited by allusions to a more recent simile 
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much as if he were hearing a Spanish opera wholly made 
up of jotas and seguedillas. It would pall. And it palls to 
hear even commonplace remarks uttered to snatches of the 
pentatonic scale. Still the music has distinction by reason 
of its superior workmanship, and there are some fine bits 
of orchestral writing. The fight, for instance, is really 
exciting, and not at all as incongruous as it might seem. 

Perhaps English opera must take this road, and the will 
to create a “national” opera is evident here as in the recent 
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displayed real authority. An American 
was a very winsome and clear-voiced 
an excellent singer, looked well 


by showing no helpless 


despite his youth, 
soprano, Mary Lewis, 
Mary, and Tudor Davies, 
in the title part, but roused our ire 

(Continued on page 7) 


BOYS’ BAND CONTEST A NOVELTY 


Eight Organizations Compete for Silver Cup, the Brooklyn 
Hebrew Orphan Asylum Band Winning First Place, with 
the Hebrew Orphan Asylum Band of New York 
a Close Second—Goldman’s Band Plays 

night an audience that was estimated at 
well over 15,000, assembled in and around 
The Mall, Central Park, to listen to the first 
| | annual Boys’ Band Contest, a contest that 
is open to all boys’ bands within a radius 
of fifty miles of New: York, the only stipu 
lation being that no band may have less than 


Last Friday 


and looked like 


thirty players, and no boy over seventeen 
take part. Eight bands participated, as fol 
lows American Boys’ Band of Elizabeth, 
N. J.; Mount Loretto Boys’ Band, Mount 
Loretto, Staten Island, N. Y.: W; irtburg 
Orphan Boys’ Band, Mount Vernon, N. Y.; 
Brooklyn Hebrew Orphan Asylum Band, 
Brooklyn, N Y : Leake and Watts Orphan 
Sand, Yonkers, N. Y.; St. Mary's Military 
Band, West New York, N. J.; Lincoln Agri 
cultural School Band, Lincolndale, N. J 


and the Hebrew Orphan Asylum Band, New 
York City. Prescribed numbers for each 
were the march, Pioneer, by Edwin Franko 
Goldman, conductor of The Goldman Band 
and originator of this contest, and a selec 
tion from Faust. The judges were: Patrick 
Conway, Gustav Saenger, Mayhew Lester 
Lake, Carl Deis, W. Clifford Page, Josiah 
Zuro, Nahan Franko, Arnold Volpe, Sam 
Franko, and H. O the Musical 
COURIER, 

The contest was run off with admirable 
promptness At exactly eight o'clock the 
first band played, and at 9:40 the eighth had 
finished, Some were very good indeed, 
were mediocre and one or two were plainly 
bad, but each and every did its very 
best and, where the result was not what 
might be wished, it can be said ft ankly that 
the blame appeared to lie rather on the con 
ductor than on any lack of energy, enthusi 


Osgood of 


some 


one 


asm or attention on the part of the boys 
First prize went to the Brooklyn Hebrew 
Orphan Asylum Band and second prize to 
the Hebrew Orphan Asylum Band of New 
York. There was, in fact, very little to 
choose between them They had both been 
splendidly drilled by the same bandmaster, 
James F. Knox, but the Brooklyn boys ap 


ig handled with a great deal of dramatic = peared to have a shade better intonation, 
and musical skill. Out of this turmoil = more precision and expression, and solo 
emerge the principal figures—Mary, the = ists who showed up to advantage in the se 
constable’s daughter, who is to marry John, = lection. Third prize went to the Lincoln Ag 
the butcher, rich but brutal and a cad ; and : ricultural School Band, Lincolndale, N. J, 
Hugh, the Drover—one of those roving fel- = T. S. Thornton, bandmastet This was 
lows who drove herds of cattle or horses & one of the smallest bands entered and with 
across the country—a free and breezy chap = some of the youngest players. They did not 
who captures Mary’s heart. it is true, achieve much volume, but the 
An Operatic Boxing Matcu, quality of tone was excellent and the in 
There is the usual love-making between © Toepfert FRITZ REINER. tonation surprisingly correct for such young 

the two, the usual ranting on the part of & ifter a highly successful career in Hurope both as eperatic and symphonic con sters, as well as the quality of execution ; 
papa, and a fair deal of boasting and blus- | ductor, Fritz Keiner was called to this country to conduct the Cincinnati Sym _ When the competing bands had all fin 
tering on the part of the butcher. All of 2 phony Orchestra. His success there, too, was immediate and decisive. Last ished, Mr. Goldman climbed up on a stand 
which culminates in a good old English = evening he finished a two weeks’ engagement as guest conductor of the Philharmonic in front of all of them massed, with his own 
= band in the bandstand, and played through 


boxing match, not merely for the pre-ar- 
ranged stake of twenty pounds, but for the 
greater stake of Mary herself. (One sees 
where this ballad opera could have been a 
“take-off” on Wagner's Meistersinger). 
The issue of this is as expected (in opera 
it is always the high voice that wins!) ; but 
John and the constable manage to complicate the proceed- 
ings by having Hugh denounced as a French spy—an easy 
thing in those days. 

The second act, opening an hour before dawn, sees John 
in the stocks on the public square. Mary has stolen the 
keys and comes to set him free. He persuades her to flee 
with him, but a protracted love duet duly thwarts this plan. 
As in Die’ Meistersinger, good citizens in night- “Caps emerge 
from their houses, but raise a row without singing a fugue. 
Mary has returned her lover to the stocks and placed her- 
self beside him, where she is not discovered till morning, 
promptly disowned by her father and rejected by the 
butcher. When the soldiers arrive to take the “spy” away, 
the brave Hugh is identified as a good, loyal subject of the 
king, and engaged in an essential war industry, namely the 
gathering of horses for Wellington’s army. The officer, 
who owes his life to this same Hugh, refuses to be guyed 
altogether, so he takes the lusty butcher with him as a 
recruit. Hugh and Mary, hand in hand, take to the road, 
sped by the good wishes of the village, voiced in a lovely 
chorus, 

Fine CHoraL WRITING. 

In this and the other bits of choral writing, the composer 
is decidedly at his best. He is a polyphonist of distinction 
and there is an expansive quality about his vocal style. For 
the rest, the folksong idiom protrudes itself too much into 
every movement and situation, at the expense of dramatic 
verity and urge. This is done on purpose, no doubt, to 
carry out the ballad opera idea; but to an outsider this is 


Orchestra at the Stadium Concerts. 
as in Cincinnati. 


His success in 


conductors. 


works of Boughton and Gibbs. And yet we think Sullivan 
more truly “foundational.” 
AMERICAN SOPRANO IN THE CHIEF ROLE, 


The performance on the whole was good, being in the 
hands of a new conductor, Dr. Malcolm Sargent, who, 


COLOGNE FESTIVAL 
GIGANTIC 











New York was as instantaneous 
He is unquestionably one of the big figures of the day among 


TAKES PLACE 
NEW HALL 


his Pioneer March, producing a tremendous- 
ly resonant volume of tone. The crowd ap 


plauded and cheered so that it was played 

tnrough again. Then came the awarding of 

* prizes. The first prize was a silver cup, t 

be held for one year, given by the Associated 

Music Dealers of New York. The second prize was a 
silver Besson cornet, given by the house of Carl Fischer, 
and the third prize a brass Martin cornet, presented by Jay 
C. Freeman of the, Wurlitzer house. Dr. A. L. Wolbarst 


also donated a gold medal which was presented to the leader 
(Continued on page 40) 


IN 


ON BANKS OF RHINE 


New Pfitzner Violin Concerto a email ckner and Strauss Celebrations 


Rhenish 
Cologne, 
music 
called 


Cologne, July 10.—Not content with leaving the 
music festivals in the off years to other cities, 
the capital of the Rhineland, every summer has a 
festival of its own. In former times they were 
Beethoven Festivals. The public still prefers the name 
of Beethoven to all others. But in recent years Prof. 
Abendroth, the general musical director, has introduced 
modern programs, with the result that a deficit is annually 
incurred. A great part of the public has simply stayed 
away. 

But there is a gradual improvement in patronage. Two 
years ago, the Romantic Cantata of Pfitzner was produced 
under the composer himself. This year the same composer's 
new violin concerto was played by Alma Moodie, to whom 
the work is dedicated. Two of the three .concerts, by way 


of anniversaries, were devoted to Richard Strauss and An 


ton Bruckner respectively, Richard Strauss has just turned 
sixty, and Bruckner was born 100 years ago 

In honor of the former, the celebrated Gurzenich choir 
sang the Taillefer, written in 1903 for the opening of a 
Concert Hall in Heidelberg The tyle of this work 
rarely heard, strikes us today as that of Tannhauser. After 
the Zerbinetta aria from Ariadne, which Maria Ivogtin 
sang marvellously, so that it had to be repeated, the Do 
mestic Symphony closed the evening 

AN ORIGINAL CONCERTO 
The form of Pfitzner’s violin concerto, which was the 


second evening, is wholly original. It con 


(Continued on page 7) 


feature of the 
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MUSICAL COURIER 
Bl ISONT'S HUMOR AND UNUSUAL CHARACTERISTICS 


HIM A TRULY FASCINATING WORLD FIGURE 





William Cloudman Tells Some Interesting Stories of the Distinguished Pianist-Composer’s American Tours—Loved to 
Teach, But Only When and as Long as He Desired—His Peculiar Traits and Habits Kept His Friends Guessing 


William Cloudman, who, as assistant to Manager M. H. 
Hanson, was detailed to accompany the late Ferruccio Bu- 
soni on his tours in this country and made two complete 
transcontinental trips with the great pianist in the years 
1909-10-11, dropped in at the Musica Courter office the 
day after news came of the death of the great master in 
Berlin Naturally conversation turned to the untimely 
death of this genius of the piano and Mr, Cloudman told 
ome interesting personal recollections of Busoni in Amer- 
ica, which will be set down here in a haphazard manner 
just as they were uttered, without any attempt to arrange 
them 

“Il think it is the general impression,” said Mr. Cloud- 
man, “that Buson did not like to teach. But this is not true. 
Best of all he liked conducting, but next to that he enjoyed 
teaching if he might teach in his own way. He did not 
want money for it because he did not like to bind himself 
to teach at any regular hours or for any regular length of 
time. ‘lL just like to have some young people who truly 
love piano playing about me,’ he said, ‘and then, when I 
feel inclined, | will teach them perhaps for fifteen minutes, 
for two or three hours, just as it happens. It irks 
me to have to do up one hour's worth of teaching in a 
bundle just like a pound of sugar and hand it over the 
counter to some customer who pays me the market price. If 
1 am not feeling right the lesson may not be up to the 
And if | am feeling right he may be getting too 
much for his money ae I just like to teach for nothing, 
and when I feel like it.” 

The mutual soem te of Mr. and Mrs. Busoni, too, was 
notable and constant. She, Gerda Sjorstrand, the daughter 
of a celebrated Finnish sculptor, was one of Busoni's pupils 
when he was teaching in the Conservatory at Helsingfors, 
Being an extremely wise woman, she gave up piano playing 
as soon as she married him, with the remark that one 
pianist in the family was plenty 

When Busoni was here the word 
by “wop”) was in common use 
laborer. The funny sound of the word caught his ear. He 
demanded to know what it meant and was told. Thereafter 
he delighted to apply the word to himself, often calling 
himself a “poor old dago musician,” It happened that Ales- 
sandro Bonci, the tenor, and Busoni traveled on the same 
train one day. They had never met in Italy and were made 
acquainted with each other, Busoni was proud of his ability 
to speak English and talked with his fellow countryman in 
that language, remarking jokingly: “They make us poor 
old dagos work in this country, don’t they?” Bonci was 
so offended that he immediately left and never spoke to 
Busoni again in America or elsewhere 


perhaps 


tandard 


“dago” (now succeeded 
to designate an Italian 


His Greatest T Heir. 


The pianist told Mr. Cloudman 
thrills of his 1 was at the time of 
ness in New York, which compelled him to give up the 
conductorship of the Philharmonic Orchestra. The first 
New York performance of Busoni’s Berceuse for orchestra 
was set in advance for the concert. After Mahler's with- 
drawal was forced, the program was carried out with 
Theodore Spiering in the Austrian leader's place, and an 
invitation extended to Busoni to conduct his own work, 
That, he said, gave him the greatest thrill of his life, to 
lead the magnificent orchestra in big Carnegie Hall in one 
of his own works, 

Another thrill he had in Boston when the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, under Dr, Muck, played his orchestral 
suite made from the incidental music he wrote for Gozzi's 
Turandot. Immediately preceding the performance of this, 
Busoni had played the Emperor concerto and after he had 
appeared to bow repeatedly in response to the applause fol- 
lowing this, he quietly took a seat in the back row of the 
orchestra and sat there to listen to the performance. 

The recital which he enjoyed giving most in this country, 
he said, was one for the Society of the Friends of Music, 
the program of which was as follows: Prelude and Triple 
Fugue in _E flat major—originally for the organ—Bach- 
Busoni; Fantasy on motives by Bach (On the Death of 
My Father), Busoni; Capriccio on the Departure of a Much- 
Beloved Brother, Bach-Busoni; Sonatina (Six Elegies), 
Busoni, and Fantasy on two motives from The Marriage 
of Figaro (after the unfinished original manuscript, com- 
pleted by Pen dal’, Busoni), Mozart-Liszt. 

Busoni believed always, when possible, in speaking the 
language of the country in which one was traveling, and 
he not only spoke English practically the entire time here 
but constantly read books by American or English authors. 
He was particularly fond of Stevenson. In fact, he pre- 
sented Mr, Cloudman with a complete set and then insisted 
upon his lugging them around during the entire tour so 
that he (Busoni) could read them, 

A favorite journal of his was the vatdeville paper, Va- 
riety. He took a great delight in the peculiar terms of 
the profession and insisted upon their being explained to 
him, often no easy job, 


that one of the great 
Mahler's sudden ill- 


Carriep SAMPLES. 


One day on a train, a friendly traveling salesman en- 
gaging him i in conversation finally aske d him, “What is your 
line?” “Pianos, " replied Busoni, “You're lucky,” replied 
the other, “you don't have to carry samples, do you?” “Oh, 
yes,” said Busoni, “I take them with me everywhere, but 
they have to go in the baggage car.” 

Busoni liked Americans, but he did not care so much 
for America itself, being used, as he was, to Old World 
cities and Old World life, which is considerably quieter. 
He was a great observer of habits and customs, One eve- 
ning, just before a concert, the local manager who had 
engaged him, a woman, engrossed in last minute details, 
hurried through the dressing room, where the artist was 
waiting, saying to him hurriedly as she went by, “How do 
you do, Mr. Busoni?” Busoni grabbed her by the arm and 
stopped her. “You Americans,” said he, “what funny habits 
you have. You ask me ‘how do I do’ and then you don't 
stop to find out, I am very well, thank you. How are 
you?” And after she had told him, he let her go. 


If he was playing an evening recital he never took a hearty 
meal until it was over, when, having gone without his din- 


ner, he was naturally very hungry. He was hospitable, 
too, and would invite a dozen friends and acquaintances to 
come along and have dinner with him. Seldom did he 
accept social invitations for late in the evening. Once, when 
he had been persuaded to do so, it turned out that the 
hostess’ house was a long way from the center of the city. 
They drove there in the cold and when they reached there 
the food was not ready. Mr. Cloudman explained to the 
hostess how hungry Mr. Busoni was and suggested that she 
have a sandwich made for him. She tactlessly replied that 
she wouldn't do it as it would be a shame to spoil his din- 
ner. When Mr. Cloudman reported this to the pianist, he 
merely remarked, “Good. We will go,” and had on his 
hat and coat when the hostess realized the situation, threw 
open the dining room doors and hurried the first course 
onto the table, persuading him to remain, 

Another peculiar habit of his was to bring enough white 
concert shirts with him from home at the beginning of the 
season so that he would not need to have any laundered 
here, Why he did this, Mr. Cloudman never found out. 

There was an incident at the St. Francis Hotel in San 
Francisco, which in those days had a dinner orchestra of 
about twelve men and an ambitious leader who insisted 
upon undertaking to play, and performing very badly sym- 
phonic works meant only for a large orchestra. This used 
to annoy Busoni very much, but he held his peace until one 
evening when, coming into the dining room unusually late, 
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the orchestra had stopped playing. Over at another table, 
having dinner all by himself, he espied the leader of the 
orchestra. He got up and walked over to him. The leader, 
very much flattered at being approached by Busoni, jumped 
to his feet, smiled and bowed and they shook hands, 

“Ah!” said Busoni, “I am sure you must be enjoying 
your dinner ?” 

Seapets my dinner?” queried the other, a little at a 
los 
“you never shave to listen to any of 
that awful music while you eat it,” and walked away. 

Then there was an incident at Syracuse. In the midst of 
the second group Busoni suddenly got up and left the plat- 
form. Mr. Cloudman hurried behind to find out what the 
trouble was. “There is a woman in the front row with a 
fan,” said the pianist—“fanning, fanning, all the time and 
never once in time with what I am playing. That fan 
simply fascinates me. I can’t see anything else in the hall, 
and | can’t go on with her fanning contrary to my rhythm 
all the time.” So, it was Mr. Cloudman’s duty to go out 
and tell the lady, who, it turned out, was a good sport, 
immediately understood the situation and shut the fan for 
the rest of the evening. 

Perhaps the best story is one which is so pat that it 
sounds as if it might have been invented, but is, neverthe- 
less, absolutely true. Busoni enjoyed walking and often 
took long walks for exercise in the various cities where he 
played. One day he came across a fellow countryman who 
was busy digging a trench. Busoni stopped to look at it. 

‘Fellow-countryman,” said he in Italian, “what are you 
digging for?” The laborer looked up scornfully. 


“Yes, ” said Busoni, 


“Money,” he replied. 

“Money?” exclaimed Busoni, puzzled. “When do you 
expect to find it?” 

“Saturday,” replied the digger. 





SCHEVENINGEN HEARING MANY 
SYMPHONIC WORKS, OLD AND NEW 


New Works by Sibelius and Alfven—Flesch, Myra Hess and Lamond Among Soloists—More Popular Concerts 


Scheveningen, Holland, July 15.—Scheveningen, Holland's 
famous seaside resort, is bathing in the most beautiful of 
summer sunshine. Its numerous bathing guests bathe morn- 
ings in the waves of the sea, evenings in the waves of 
sound, while Prof, Schnéevoigt, as in former years, acts as 
the favorite master of the bath. The Finnish conductor, 
who now stands with one foot in Holland and, it is said, 
with the other in America, has come back to us rejuvenated. 
It is not generally known that he recently underwent an 
important operation, and the surgeon’s knife seems to have 
worked wonders. He certainly looks better, and he con- 
ducts with even more fire than before. 

Schnéevoigt’s great conducting gifts are well known. He 
knows, above all things, how to make his orchestra vibrate, 
how to hypnotize both players and public. When he is at 
the desk, everybody is spellbound by the matter in hand. 
Most often one hears from him an interpretation which 
shines, glows and compels ; in the worst case it is still one 
which forces attention. It is true that he is a romanticist 
rather than a classicist, yet he is able to make enough of 
a Haydn, a Mozart, or a Beethoven, to satisfy the most 
particular among his auditors. 

SCANDINAVIAN NOVELTIES. 


Much in the way of novelty he has not given us as yet 
this season, but there was much ‘that is unusual. More- 
over, the season is only in its beginnings, and after all one 
does not come to Scheveningen to enjoy the latest modernity. 
. . « We have heard, nevertheless, Sibelius’ Karevala, a sym- 
phonic poem by Alfvén, “entitled A Tale from the Skaren 





THE KURHAUS AT SCHEVENINGEN. 


Here Prof. Georg Schneevoigt, the Finnish conductor, who 

made a distinct hit in America last winter, is having his 

usual success with the summer concerts, leading the Resi- 

dentie Orchestra from The Hague, which is nearby. Eminent 

soloists appear regularly, the only American artist included 
this year being Eleanor Spencer, the pianist. 


(op. 20), and Dvorak’s rarely heard second symphony. One 
knows that Dvorak was not a Beethoven, and his best sym- 
phony, after all, is the New World. But once in a while 
it is good to hear something else by this composer, and the 
second symphony is certainly worth rehearsing and hear- 
ing once. 

Sibelius’ little suite for string orchestra is, like every- 
thing of Sibelius, romantic in its atmosphere, and original 
enough to express something personal. The personal ele- 
ment is the peculiar melancholy and the unique coloring that 
is characteristic of Sibelius. The suite comprises three parts : 
the Lovers, the Lovers’ Road, and Parting and Farewell. 
The second part in particular is beautiful, and aptly expresses 
the inner joy of lovers, who, full of loving thoughts, go along 
the pathway of life, 

Love, WATER AND ISLANDS. 

Alfvén, too, speaks of love in his Tale from the Skaren. 
Prof. Schnéevoigt introduced the work with a little ex- 
planatory speech, There is talk of love and of water and 
islands, And the corhposer paints in beautiful warm colors 
the longing of the beloved, the stillness of the islands and 
the swish of the waters. With the younger folk, as usual, 
this tone-painting finds much favor indeed, but we older 
ones know too much about love and islands and water to 


overlook the fact that much of Alfvén’s musical picture is 
old-fashioned and hackneyed, even if it is well constructed 
and executed. 

Of other things we heard Beethoven's fifth, Schubert's 
Unfinished, Tschaikowsky’s fifth, the Préludes of Liszt, the 
Don Juan of Strauss, Le Chasseur Maudit of Franck, the 
Meistersinger Prelude, excerpts from Parsifal and many 
others. There are no ‘less than three great concerts of the 
Residentie Orkest a week, and in those one may hear in the 
course of a summer, the best of the world’s symphonic 
repertory. 

Many Distincuisuep Sovorsts, 

Of soloists there are many this year, and among them 
some of the best names. There are Carl Flesch, Huberman, 
Thibaud, Schmuller and Kathleen Parlow, among the 
fiddlers; Myra Hess, Eleanor Spencer, Carl Friedberg, Ed- 
win Fischer, José Iturbi, Frederic Lamond, among the 
pianists; Birgit .Engell, Emmy Leisner, and Andreievna 
Skilondz, among the vocalists, 

Carl Flesch was one of the first, playing, in two concerts, 
the Mozart D minor and the Saint-Saéns B minor concerto, 
besides some smaller things. The author of The Art of 
Violin Playing understands his subject in practice even 
better, perhaps, than in theory, though his book has had 
such a success that the Dutch edition, which was issued less 
than two months ago, has already reached its second edition ! 
Flesch’s playing is most extraordinarily liked in Holland; he 
seems to have transferred the art of bel canto to the violin. 

Another favorite of the public here is Myra Hess. Her 
wonderful playing shone forth in all its beauty in Beethoven's 
G major concerto. And Lamond, the great pianist, achieved 
a splendid success with Brahms’ second concerto. Among 
the first of the singers, Mme. Skilondz performed like a 
perfect canary and aroused stormy applause. 

Dutcu Baritone To Visit AMERICA. 

The well known Dutch baritone, Tom Denys, has celebrat- 
ed his twenty-fifth anniversary as a singer. But his_ hair 
still shows more black than silver, and his voice still glows 
in the fulness of its power. Mengelberg intends to take 
him to America next season, and my readers will be able 
to judge of his excellent qualities for themselves. This 
season he shone in works of Beethoven, Schubert, Brahms 
and some Dutch composers, and found a fine partner in the 
Dutch pianist, Willem Andriessen. Flowers and presents 
for him abounded on his honor day, 

Mynheer Polis and Mymheer van Gheel Gildemeester 
are adepts, not only in the art of offering good things to 
the international public of the Kurhaus, but also that of 
paying attention to the artists who come here and practice 
their art. These always find a most agreeable reception in 
the great house which is a concert hall and a hotel combined. 

A new feature of the enterprise are the popular concerts 
under the direction of Baron H. J. T. van Zuylen van Nye- 
velt, and they are conducted by Ignatz Neumark, the excel- 
lent Polish conductor, who is achieving a most decided 
success. Neumark is still young, but energetic, and his 
conducting has many agreeable features. , 

Louts Couturier. 


Maia Bang Decorated 


Word has been received from Maia Bang, from the Nor- 
wegian mountains, where she is staying after a wonderful 
trip through Europe, that she has been decorated by the 
King of Norway with his gold service medal. It was 
presented to Mme. Bang in recognition of her work as a 
pedagogue and violinist and especially for her book, The 
Maia Bang Violin Method. The decoration is a beautiful 
heavy gold medal with the crown and King’s portrait on the 
front and her initials on the back. 


Enesco Coming to America Twice 


Georges Enesco, Roumanian violinist and composer, will 
be soloist with the Chicago Symphony Orchestra on January 
23 and 24. Mr. Enesco will be in America twice during 
the coming season. He will play at the Pittsfield Festival 
and at Harvard and Yale in September, after which he will 
return to fill European engagements. He will be back in 
the United States for his regular tour, including ten con- 
certs on the Pacific Coast, early in January. 
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agitation in the stocks while John insulted his beloved. 
Frederick Collins qualified splendidly as the butcher. There 
was great enthusiasm and innumerable recalls at the end. 

This was the last London effort of the British National 
Opera Company’s London season. It will be repeated at a 
gala performance for the participants in the world-wide 
advertising convention now in session here, and three more 
times for the public at large. Next Saturday the curtain 
rings down for good. In another week it rings down on 
the last Gilbert and Sullivan at the Princess Theater, and 
after that the only music will be heard in the Music Halls, 
in other words vaudeville. 

Maup ALLEN’s ReTuRN, 

We made another excursion into the music halls this week 
to see the return to the stage, after a long absence, of an 
artist well known in America, namely Maud Allen, the 
dancer. Slimmer than before, but none the less graceful 
for that, she danced three Egyptian Impressions, by Julia 
Chatterton, interesting also from the musical point of view, 
for they are most realistically exotic, even to the pottery 
drums—daraboukehs—which Miss Chatterton brought back 
from Egypt and plays herself in these performances. I 
enjoyed especially Miss Allen’s dancing of the C sharp 
minor waltz of Chopin, played on the piano (as it should 
always be) by Frida Kindler, sister a Max Kindler, the 
cellist. It is, if not dance music, music that good musical 
dancing, such as Miss Allen’s, does not offend. The audience 
was evidently glad to welcome her back and she had a great 
success. 





AN “EnGLisH Sincer” Says FAREWELL. 

Most important among the few remaining recitals to be 
recorded, no doubt, was that of Clive Carey and the English 
Singers, mentioned above. It was, unfortunately for Eng- 
lish musical life, Mr, Carey’s farewell, for he is off to 
Australia for at least three years. The Singers will have 
to get a new baritone, and though one hears that they 
already have a good one in view, they will hardly get so 
distinguished a musician in their midst again. For 
Clive Carey is not only singer, but composer and bel esprit 
of broadest gauge. 

His own contribution to the evening included three ex- 
cellent baritone songs and two part-songs sung for the first 
time. Of the latter, especially The Ghost is a fine bit of 
poetic imagery. Three folk songs, arranged by Vaughan 
Williams, too, were masterpieces of their kind. But as al- 
ways the Elizabethan madrigals took the house, sung as 
they are in a unique perfection of style. Mr. Carey's 
sympathetic baritone seemed rather too good for most of 
the songs he sang by Fauré and Reynaldo Hahn, but he 
added a fine bit of spice in the shape of seven Spanish folk 
songs by Manuel de Falla, sung in the original. 

PIANISTS. 

Three pianistic performances remain to be _ recorded. 
Marie Novello’s at the Aeolian Hall presented the unusual 
feature of a two-piano composition (Beethoven's variations, 
op. 35, in Saint-Saéns’ arrangement) played by herself and 
Mr. Cortot “concealed” in the second piano. This tour 
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de force kept one guessing from variation to variation, as 
to the probable winner in the race. Miss Novello was of 
course much more at ease in her solo numbers, of which I 
enjoyed the Chopin numbers and what I heard of Liszt’s 
B minor sonata best. She had a splendid response from 
her large and enthusiastic following here. 

Arthur Rubinstein, on one of the hottest nights of the sea- 
son, drew a near-capacity house at the Wigmore Hall, with 
a program that included the three Petroushka movements 
arranged by Stravinsky himself which I heard Borovsky 
play in Berlin, three Brazilian sketches by Milhaud—very 
spicy and full of “pep”—and three new, very short and 
somewhat denatured mazurkas of Szymanowski. One would 
hardly have recognized them as Polish, but that is supposed 
to be just their Polishness. Anyhow, Szymanowski ought 
to know. The Stravinsky pieces Mr. Rubinstein played 
with phenomenal power and élan, rather less transparent 
but more vivid in color than Borovsky. He got a tre- 
mendous response from the audience which included many 
artists. With me sat Jascha Heifetz, Benno Moseiwitsch 
and Myra Hess—all most enthusiastic. 

The third pianist—Nicolai Orloff—I had to miss on ac- 
count of the Vaughan Williams premiére, but I have written 
several times about this brilliant young Russian from Berlin. 
His program included an organ concerto of Philipp Emanuel 
Bach, the Symphonic Etudes of Schumann and the Chopin 
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(1) The composer. 





(Photo © J. Curwen & Sons, Ltd., London.) 


(3) The 


(2) Dr. Malcolm Sargent, who conducted. 
boxing match, finale of the first act. (Photo © London Times.) 


An interesting detail is that the sign on the side of the street car distinctly says “Bananen” 
Can 


which is the Ger 
it be?—but perish the thought 
B minor sonata. One can tell even from programs what 
manner of pianist a man is! It is interesting to learn that 
Orloff as well as his countryman, Brailowsky, is going to 
America next season. I shall keep my guesses to myself 
TEN TO THREE 
and went to Wembley last Saturday 
ten thousand (Imperial Choir). My 
shared, apparently, by only two othe 
critics. No wonder! over one hundred people were over 
come by the heat that afternoon and treated in the Wembley 
first-aid station. We three, however, are among the sur 
vivors. That Dr. Charles Harriss, the conductor, is also 
among them, is more remarkable, for—poor man—he had 
to conduct with giant gestures in the blazing sun, while 
the choir was keeping cool under the cover of the stadium 
seats. The singers and the orchestra of five hundred (!) 
occupied one whole side of the immense structure, while 
the audience, which I estimated at 3000, occupied the other 
This relation of ten to three is hardly economic in a musical 
performance, but interesting nevertheless 

The program of the first of these concerts was devoted 
to Handel; this, the second, to Mendelssohn. Dr. Harriss 
picked the “raisins” out of the Elijah, the Hymn of Praise 
and Athalia, and made a 100 per cent. pure program out of 
them. The discipline of the immense choir is admirable and 
betokens a giant’s task on the part of the conductor. The 
tone came across the immense space in great purity, though 
not with the power one would imagine \ very interesting 
acoustic experiment and quite enjoyable, too. A feature 
of these concerts is the singing of Harriss’ England, Land 
of the Free, and the enthusiasm it arouses again shows that 
England is safe. With its cricket and its choirs it is happy 
and confident. Well, it’s a fine country, and it has a right 
to be! CESAR SAERCHINGER 


FESTIVAL 


| kept my promise 
to hear the choir of 
professional zeal was 


THE COLOGNE 
(Continued from page 5) 
sists of four themes and variations upon them. A remark 
able feature is the fact that the slow movement is played 
by the orchestra, without the solo violin. In a spirit of 
good humor the composer has written into the manuscript 
given to Miss Moodie the words: “Fiir das gnadige Frau 
lein zum Ausruhen.” The the work was very 
great. In it Pfitzner sounds an absolutely new note; there 
is a demoniac mood leading into broad, unbuttoned humor 
at the end. It was the second performance of the work; 
the first having taken place in connection with a Pfitzner 
Festival in Nuremberg. The rest of the program com- 
prised the same composer's overture to Das Katchen von 
Heilbronn and the Hiller variations of Reger. 
THe “Greatest” Since BretHoven 

The third concert comprised the Te Deum and the Eighth 
Symphony of Bruckner. This symphony is now regarded 
in Germany quite generally as the greatest since Beethoven. 
In Cologne it is played at almost every summer music 
festival and achieves an ever greater success, (An unpleas 
ant circumstance was that the conductor during his absence 


success of 


was robbed of all his valuable possessions. ) 
At the final concert Prof. Bram-Eldering played the 
srahms violin concerto. Bram-Eldering was a friend of 


Brahms and is the teacher of Adolf Busch, the foremost 
among German violinists. The rest of the programs gave 
us a Bach cantata and Beethoven's Pastoral Symphony 
a summer greeting to musicians and audience, now off 
to their holidays. Abendroth and the other artists received 
an ovation at the end 

It is a notable fact that this year, for the first time, 
these concerts took place, not in the Opera House but in 
the newly built gigantic hall on the shore of the Rhine, 
which was inaugurated in May by the first commercial 
fair of Cologne. The hall contains an immense organ 
which is the largest in Western Germany, and seats 5,000 
persons. It was not always sold out on this occasion, fort 
the shortage of cash is acute Dr. Herman UNGER 


French “Saison Lyrique” for Vienna 
Vienna, July 9.—The French Society for Artistic Ex 
change, of Paris, is planning to give a season of French 
opera at the Vienna Staatsoper next season, under govern 
ment auspices, in return for the recent Mozart season of 
the Vienna Staatsoper at Paris. The repertory is to com 
prise Ariane et Barbe Bleue, Pelleas et Melisande, Penelope 


(by Fauré), Ravel’s L’heure espagnole, L’Etranger . (by 
d’Indy), and other modern French works, all played. by 
prominent French singers. P. B. 
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AN AMERICAN VIOLINIST SITS WITH THE MIGHTY 


By ALBERT SPALDING 


| Mr. Spalding is the only American who has ever served on the jury for the graduating violin class of the Paris Conservatoire.] 


(Reprinted from The Outlook) 


lhe annual meeting in June of the National Conservatory 
in Paris to determine the awards of the year is the supreme 
event in the musical student’s career. I had never been 
present at one of those examinations until last June, when 
M. Henri Rabaud, known in this country as the composer 
of Marouf and sometime conductor of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, now Director of the Paris Conservatoire, 
did me the honor of asking me to serve on the jury for 
the graduating violin class. He wrote, “I do not disguise 
the fact that the seance will be a long one;” and learning 
that no less than fifty candidates were to try their luck, 
a rough calculation of fifty times fifteen minutes—that being 
the usual time allotted to each candidate—approximated what 
the day's work would be. But fatigue does not really 
figure when interest is vital, 

Arrival in Paris on an early morning in June is always 
a tonic. You drive through the already awakened streets 
with the music of the street venders’ cries in your ears and 
to the perfume of fresh green vegetables marketed at every 
corner, The stuffy dreariness of a musty, oy train, in 
which your Latin neighbor’s fear of fresh night air has 
hermetically sealed you, is instantly forgotten. You breathe 
in deeply and are glad to be alive. Further revived on cof- 
fee and rolls (such rolls and such—well, no, the coffee is 
not really good, but with its peculiar burnt flavor it has a 
“tang” that is part of Paris, too), and you are ready for 
a day's work. 

| had a thrill when at 8:15 A. M. I gave my taxi driver 
the august address—2 rue du Conservatoire. Memories of 
my own studerit days crowded in upon me during that drive ; 
memories of the historic old hall in the Liceo Rossini at 
tologna when, twenty years before, as a boy of fourteen, 
I had faced my first really critical audience. The audience 
consisted of only five men, the examining board, but a 
thousand audiences of a thousand each have held no such 
terrors since. A young piano student played my accompani- 
ments. He was almost as nervous as I, and at the re- 
hearsal we had many a hitch over the Mendelssohn violin 
concerto until it went smoothly, That young student is 
Ottorina Respighi, whose beautiful orchestral works, not- 
Rome, have flooded the musical world 
with a vital interest in the young Italian School. You can 
think of many things in a short space of time. The im- 
portant thing is to correlate your thoughts and apply them 
to the matter at hand. 

“And so,” I thought, “ this memory of my own student 
days, and especially of that one examination day, should 
have a valuable influence on the cold judgment of experi- 
ence. It is well to remember that at such an examination 
the sensitive student is subject to an abnormal nervousness 
far in excess of what he may ever meet again; that a 
trembling bow is not always indicative of right-arm de- 
ficiencies; that a passage that didn’t quite come off dves 
not always spell a lack of technical talent. These are, 
after all, details; true, vital details, and not for a moment 
to be overlooked. But they must be kept in their proper 
place and never allowed to assume the importance of 
fundamentals,” 

My taxi stopped with a jolt. Here we were, 8:30, with 
half an hour's grace in which to ask necessary questions 
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as to procedure and to study the day's program. Formal 
opening was set for 9 o'clock. There were two pieces to 
be performed by each candidate: a short cantilena by 
Gabriel Faure, as a preliminary tonal display, and the last 
movement of the Beethoven violin concerto. Of the fifty 
students, the sixteen young ladies and the thirty-four young 
men were divided into two groups: the ladies’ group for 
the morning’ session, and the men’s for the afternoon and 
evening. 1 instinctively felt an objection to this ruling. 
There should be no sex segregation at these examinations ; 
it implies a double standard, and should not be tolerated. 
The first prize of the Paris Conservatoire should be award- 
ed, not to the best man or best woman player; it should 
be given to the best violinist. By having all the women 
play together and then all the men, your critical judgment 
naturally divides itself into two definite groups. In a little 
preliminary talk with one of the judges I voiced this ob- 
jection, to which he agreed in principle. 

“But,” he added with truly Latin naiveté and chivalry, “it 
would be unfair to the jeunes filles to expose them to such 
an uneven contest; they would never win a first prize.” I 
felt it futile to press the matter, although I did tell him 
that I thought it was in reality his attitude which was unfair 
to the women; that undoubtedly there would be far fewer 
first prizes awarded to women, but that a first prize would 
mean much more if it were truly “co-educational.” 

In the meantime the downstairs foyer of the old theater 
was becoming more and more animated—little groups of 
excited students with their parents; here and there a dis- 
tinguished master giving the last words of encouragement 
and advice. The arrival of each judge was immediately 
the cause of whispered attention. As the hour of nine ap- 
proached you felt the excitement and tension growing to 
feverish proportions. I saw my old teacher Lefort for a 
brief instant. He murmured an affectionate congratulation, 
and seemed to feel a personal pride in the honor done me, 
Sut his big thought was rightly centered on those new 
children of his. I pressed his hand and went upstairs to 
the large ante-chamber which gives onto the Director’s box. 
There I found already assembled most of the twelve judges, 
among them many old friends and acquaintances—Pierre 
Monteux (the conductor of the Boston Symphony), Paul 
Vidal, Marsick, Poulet, and the lot. A brief moment of 
expectancy, and then in came Henri Rabaud, the president 
of the Conservatoire and chairman of the jury. He in- 
vited us all into the box. I sat between Rabaud and Mon- 
teux. It was two minutes to nine; the familiar old theater, 
with its musty smell, its uncomfortable little seats, seemed 
charged with electricity. 

At precisely 9 o'clock Rabaud rang his bell and an- 
nounced, “The seance is opened.” <A_ funereal-looking 
gentleman on the stage called out a name. If it were 
one hundred and thirty years ago and the scene the Con- 
ciergerie, the sound of that voice could scarcely have rever- 
berated more ominously to the owner of that name. She 
walked unsteadily onto the stage—a mental guillotine before 
her! It was her supreme moment. I was affected by it, 
too, and hurriedly tried to collect my thoughts, my pro- 
gram, and my pencil, all of which had fallen to the floor. 
She began to play, a charming piece of Faure, a real song, 
but she, poor girl, had not taken hold. It was an unsteady 
but not a bad beginning. The fingers, the hands, the arms 
did their work, but she had the mental guillotine terrorizing 
her young artistic life. It is hard luck to have to be either 
the very first or the very last on the list. The names are 
balloted, as fair a procedure as the element of chance al- 
lows in this fallible life of ours. There! She seemed to 
gain strength and courage-——the guillotine was vanishing; 
she commenced to show what she could do; that last phrase 
was really good; the piece began to take shape; you felt the 
conviction of the re-creator’s thought behind the composer’s 
melodic curve. The Faure piece ended, the real test began; 
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the last movement of Beethoven's violin concerto. This was 
a different matter, and the young lady’s inability to cope 
with it was manifest from the outset. The notes were 
played correctly enough, the intonation was excellent, the 
tone firm and pure, but that was all. My mind ran to 
rioting. “Heavens,” I thought, “forty-nine times more of 
this empty flow of meaningless notes!” It was as much 
as a disciplinary conscience could do-to bring me up short 
and make me reconcentrate. But not all the concentration 
or all the generosity in the world could give interest to that 
vacuous performance. She approached the end; she played 
her cadenza, It was a cadenza, nothing more; without 
the slightest feeling for the spirit of improvisation, with- 
out which a cadenza has no raison d’étre. A few more 
flourishes, and her task was over. In the box we sat 
quietly and took a few notes while the same monotonous 
stage voice announced the next candidate. Miss No. 1 had 
painted a fairly faithful portrait of her future. Another 
year or more at the Conservatoire with hard work and 
perseverance might bring as its reward a second prize, or, 
perhaps, a first honorable mention. With reasonably good 
luck, she might achieve a tolerable position as a provincial 
teacher or a player in some small-town orchestra. If she 
really loved her work, found joy in the work for its own 
sake, she would be happy; she could, after twenty or thirty 
years, look back with the satisfaction of a skilled artisan. 
But if, as so often happens, her enthusiasm for work had 
not been love of the art itself, but only for the fame at- 
tached to supreme achievement, it was a disheartening, a 
despairing vista of years that lay ahead of her. 

The young ladies who followed in rapid succession were 
all strangely alike—good violinists all of them. Something 
to say? Not one. Now this “something to say,” what is 
it? Is it a tone, however golden? No. Is it a technic 
however brilliant? No, It is not this or any other thing. 
In fact, it has nothing whatsoever to do with things. It 
is the expression of your spiritual self, the inner voice 
of what you are and stand for. The sum and total of 
trained qualities, however admirable, are as “words writ in 
water” beside the eloquence of this inner voice when it 
makes itself heard. And not one of these young ladies 
had shown the necessary grain, even to the size of a mus 
tard seed. I felt all of a sudden very tired—risked a gross 
breach of etiquette with a surreptitious glance at my watch. 
Heavens! Only ten-thirty—and countless hours to go yet! 
Rabaud sat very calmly, apparently unmoved. He, poor 
man, was to have this ordeal, not only today, but tomorrow, 
and the next day—and the next—class after class of the 
different instruments and voices. I was thoroughly ashamed 
of myself as a shirker and regrooved my thoughts on young 
lady No. 6, 

A little slip of a girl, scarcely more than a child, sud- 
denly stimulated my wandering interest. A glance at my 
program informed me of the pleasant English name of 
Wilson, sixteen years old, two years’ study at the National 
Conservatoire. Yes, at last the spark! A small one, but 
there! And how quickly recognizable! At such a time 
you feel the conviction of an auto-impulse, sometimes a bit 
falteringly expressed, but with character, an ego of its 
own, I realized an awakened interest in all my colleagues. 
We already had heard those technically superior; she is yet 
a child. A first prize would be perhaps too much—de- 
cidedly too much. She should remain on at least another 
year, but we were listening to a child who had “something 
to say.” I was refreshed and happy and content to suffer 
again the stupor produced by parrot performances with the 
hope of such a reward now and again. 

So the morning progressed. The ladies’ session at an 
end, it was then one o'clock, and every one hungry for the 
lunch which grew each moment more doubtful. We re- 
paired in a solemn procession to the antechamber to de- 
liberate and cast a vote. Out of the sixteen candidates who 
had played, three individuals emerged. All sixteen played 
the violin well, but only three had said something, to me at 
least. They were perhaps the three least spectacular and 
least effective from a superficial point of view. One of 
them was little Wilson. On talent and comparative achieve- 
ment she was entitled to a first prize, but I voted for a 
second prize out of another year of experience more than 
the flattering and brilliant triumph of a “first prize at six- 
teen.” The enthusiasm was such, however, that my second 
prize vote was in the minority. The two others, French 
girls both of them, were likewise awarded first prizes, and 
then followed the lesser awards, graded through the scale 
of second prizes and first and second honorable mentions. 

(Continued on page 12) 
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Giorgio Polacco says: Mary Garden says: 





In the four yéars you have been associated 
with me I have found your work eminently 
musical and artistic. 


Park Palace, Monte Carlo, 
July 4, 1924. 


Seldom in my long career have I met such 
an accomplished and versatile artist as you. 

You have great experience and the ability 
to get the best from those you coach. 

I wish you every success in this new 
venture PROVIDED I DON’T LOSE 
YOUR PRECIOUS CO-OPERATION. 


Nothing in a long time has given me more 
pleasure than to know of the engagement at 
the Chicago Musical College of my charm- 
ing Van Grove. 


An open, subtle mind; a great musician, 
unique coach—happy are the students who 





will be under his tuition. 
(Signed) Mary Garden. 


Affectionately Yours, 
(Signed) Giorgio Polacco. 
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THE ALL-IMPORTANCE OF THE USELESS 


By the Hon. Francis D. Gallatin 


Commissioner of Parks, Borough of Manhattan, New York 


Copyrighted, 1924, by the Musical Courier Company. 


it is a mistake to consider the various arts as but differ- 
ent forms of expression of one and the same fixed quantity 
of imaginative thought to which have been added the tech- 
nical requisites, color, sound, etc., of each individual art. 
Exactly similar emotions may not be conveyed by each 
and Although art may be considered as 
expression, it is also the sensuous manifestation of the 
Pater sums it up by saying, “The sensuous material 
of each art brings with it a special phase or quality of 
beauty, untranslatable into the forms of any other. ; 

Although this may be true, nevertheless a close relation 
exists between the arts, and each art endeavors to pass into 
the condition of some other. All of us have been struck by 
the pictorial effect produced by music, by the poetry that 
‘lows in architecture. Not only this, but there must be 
noted the subtle similarity that exists among the various 
arts of the same periods of the same nations. The rela- 
tion between the Greek tragedy and the Greek temple is a 
The same simplicity of structure, the same 


every art 


ideal 


very close one 
inevitability, the same necessity of each and every part. 
Grandeur and transparent beauty radiate from both. The 


medieval cathedral and the romance of the troubadour are 
allied Profuse and gorgeous ornamentation, 
complexity of structure, a strange mingling of the mystic 
and the grotesque characterize them both. In both cases 
the sensuous appeal of the building is one appeal, the sen- 
uous appeal of the poem another, but the imaginative 
thoughts aroused by both, although not identical, are very 
similar Although space prevents my enlarging on this 
theme, | trust that I have made it appear that, much as the 
arts may differ, nevertheless an actual relation exists 
amongst ‘them, and that it is not merely by simile or meta- 
phor that we speak of one in terms of the other. I say 
this in order that it may not appear illogical for me, at this 
point, to speak somewhat of painting. 

It is reported that one of our great portrait painters ex- 
pressed the opinion that portrait painting was not a very 
high form of art. This expression of opinion has been much 
discussed and criticised. It seemed almost impious that this 
genius should have so belittled his chosen medium of ex- 
pression Ihe criticism was unjust, the master was but 
putting into words an esthetic truth in an endeavor to teach 
a so-called practical generation the fundamental fact that 
the useless is the all-important. 

| said a so-called practical generation, for in the sense in 
which we use the word we are not practical at all. As we 
use the word we mean, “contributing to one’s material ad- 
vantage.” We are far from doing this. We are lending all 
our efforts to the development of a civilization which must 
eventually destroy itself and us in an horrific cataclysm. 
We take pride in discovering the secrets of nature hidden 
from the beginning of the world. At each new marvel re- 
vealed we proclaim ourselves the greatest generation that 
has ever trod this sphere. It might be so if our inventions 
were applied to beneficent instead of to the most maleficent 
purposes. Our discoveries, instead of remaining our friends, 
become our enemies. The inventor of a new and terrible 
explosive is hailed as a great and useful man, A few years 
later a whole countryside is deliberately laid waste by his 
discovery. On the contrary, the poor musician who com- 
poses a sonata, destined to live forever, always bringing joy 
and comfort, peace and happiness, is praised perhaps, but is 
generally deemed a pleasing though rather useless parasite. 
Unless we change our whole mental attitude, our civilization 
will become merely an instrument of self-destruction. In 
creating such a condition we can scarcely, in any true sense 
of the word, be called practical. 

To such a generation bent on suicide, the painter wished 
to show that there is something more worth while than the 
useful, and that is the useless. He sought to teach that in 
fact the useless is the all-important. Let me make myself 
plain. By useless we mean, of course, that which does not 
serve an object. The useful is that which does, It is evi- 
dent that that which serves cannot be of more importance 
than the object which it serves. The servant cannot be 
greater than his lord. The object must, therefore, neces- 
sarily be more important than the means used to attain 
it. But, as we advance, each object becomes in its turn the 
means for the attainment of another object. That is to say, 
it becomes useful. Finally, at the end of the chain we attain 
the perfect object, that object which is and can become 
nothing but object. Serving not, it is useless. Served by 
all, is the most important—the all-important. “The stone 
which the builder rejected has become the head of the cor- 
ner.” Neither good nor evil, it exists for itself alone. It 
is the all-important useless, It is expression, and need I 
say that it is Art? 

Art being the all-important useless, that which is useful 
cannot be art. But the portrait is useful, it serves an object, 
the representation of an individual’s countenance. In so 
far as the portraitist allows this object to influence his work, 
just so far does he fail to produce a work of pure art. 
Art turned to usefulness ceases to be art. Let us not be 
offended, then, but rather proud when they speak to us of 
the uselessness of our all-important mistress. 

Music is the supreme art. It attains that object to which 
all art aspires, the perfect fusion of matter and form. It 
1s pure expression, and no more needs content than do the 
song of the birds, the throb of the sea, the sighing of the 
wind among the branches. Music and the voices of nature 
say much, though they speak not to the intellect but reach 
us in a way not distinctly traceable to the understanding. 

Music is God's voice speaking directly to our hearts. No 
need of the reason, no need of the intellect; through music 


is clos ly 


God speaks to us as He spoke to the great mystics of old, 
as He spoke to St. Francis of Assisi, who called on his sis- 
ters the birds “to be ever mindful to give praise to God.” 
At the sound of music the gates of mystery stand ajar. 
God's hand raises the curtain and for an instant our whole 
being is illumined by a realization of the infinite. 

No act but music scales these sublime heights, though 
poetry sometimes follows closely on its heels. This is par- 
ticularly true of lyrical poetry, which in its subordination 
of matter approaches the nearest to music to bring pure 
expression. It speaks to us in a way we cannot understand. 
Yet though poesy is the closest of the arts to music, even 
its “viewless wings” are heavy and earthy when compared 
to those with which music, the art of arts, bears us heaven- 
ward, 

Music is then the art of arts, and towards its qualities all 
other arts tend. It is God’s voice speaking immediately to 
our souls. When the Scriptures tell us that the angels sing 
forever before the throne of God, when Plato speaks of the 
music of the spheres, they are hut voicing the truth that 
God loves music since He Himself is harmony and accord. 

It is well, then, to encourage love of music among the 
people. By it they will be taught of God, of love and of 
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the ideal; the all-importance of that which has no tangible 
value ; that there are other ways of perceiving than through 
the intellect. Teach them these truths and you will have 
gone far toward bringing back that day “When the morn- 
ing stars sang together, and the sons of God shouted for 


joy. 








Seagle Colony to Give Pagliacci 


Pupils of Oscar Seagle at the Seagle Colony at Schroon 
Lake, N. Y., will give the opera Paghacci about the middle 
of the month. Leading roles will be sung by Dorothy Biese, 
Chattanooga, Tenn.; Walter Sorrell, Washington, D. C.; 
Hubert Hendrie, Glens Falls, N. Y.; Lester Lechauer, Las 
Vegas, N. Mex.; Robert Stevens, Chattanooga, Tenn. All 
of these singers spent last winter in France studying with 
Oscar Seagle and Jean de Reszke. The chorus will be 
made up from singers in the colony, included among whom 
are many beautiful voices from all over the United States. 
This is expected to be an outstanding event at the Seagle 
Colony this summer and will be given in the out-door theater, 
lowan. 

Much attention has also been attracted by the Sunday 
vesper services at the colony, which are held every Sunday 
afternoon at five. The choir for these services consists of 
all singers in the colony and the combination of so many 
beautiful voices results in a vocal ensemble of unusual cali- 
ber. Friends from all over the northern part of New York 
make it a habit to drop in at the Seagle Colony every Sun- 
day afternoon for these services. They will be continued 
throughout the summer as Mr, Seagle will be in Schroon 
Lake until October 1. 





Wellington Smith Singing at Chautauqua 


Wellington Smith, baritone, will remain at Chautauqua, 
N, Y., this month, singing in many concerts. He will take 
part in performances of Samson and Delilah, Xerxes, 
Massenet’s Vision Fugitive, Noble’s Gloria Domini, the 
Nevin cantata, Land of the Heart’s Desire, and Flora’s 
Holiday, a song cycle by Wilson. 


Milan Lusk Plays at Prague Celebration 


Smetana Saal, the largest and most sumptuously furnished 
concert hall in Prague, was the scene of a very impressive 
program in commemoration of the Fourth of July. The 
American and Czechoslovak flags draped the platform, on 
which were seated high diplomatic officials of both coun- 
tries. After the patriotic speech of Mr. Einstein, the Amer- 
ican Ambassador, Milan Lusk, the violinist, played a Sme- 
tana fantasy, much to the delight of the large audience, 
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which by its prolonged and enthusiastic applause demanded 


an encore. Lusk was presented with a beautiful laurel 
wreath with the American and Czechoslovak colors. Among 
the many distinguished people who congratulated the vio- 
linist on his success was also Jan Masaryk, former Ambas- 
sador to United States and England, and son of the presi- 
dent of Czechoslovakia. 


CINCINNATI NOTES 


Cincinnati, Ohio, July 26.—Lucy DeYoung, of the Cin- 
cinnati Conservatory ot Music, appeared in a song recital 
on July 21, at Conservatory Hall, her program being made 
up of a number of attractive high class compositions. 
She possesses a rich mezzo-soprano voice, and her concert 
was much enjoyed. She was accompanied by Thomie 
Prewett Williams. Miss DeYoung, who appeared with 
the Zoo Opera Company last season, will be heard again 
in August. On account of.a very large class of pupils she 
has been unable to appear up to this time. 

A number of concerts were given during the week of 
July 20, by the Lillian Aldrich Thayer Settlement School 
of Music, under the direction of Mr. and Mrs. William 
Dunning. 

Margaret Quinn Finney, pianist; Mary R. Swainey, 
soprano, and Richard A. Fluke, baritone, of the College of 
Music faculty, appeared in a concert at the University of 
Cincinnati, on July 23. The program was delightful. 

May Estel Forbes, a graduate pupil of Frederic Shailer 
Evans, Dean of the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, has 
been making splendid progress as a teacher of piano. She 
presented her pupils in two recitals some days ago ‘at the 
Mt. Healthy School Auditorium, with success. 

Goldie R. Taylor gave an organ concert on July 15, in 
the Plymouth Congregational Church, for the dedication 
of the enlarged and remodeled organ, recently installed. 

Several pupils of John A. Hoffmann, of the Cincinnati 
Conservatory of Music faculty, have been gaining success 
with the Zoo Opera Company. These include Louis Johnen, 
Violet Sommer and Techla Richert. 

An ensemble recital was very much enjoyed on July 22, 
at the Conservatory of Music, when Julian de Pulikowski, 
violinist; Dr. Karol Liszniewski and Karl Kirksmith ap- 
peared. The opening number was the Brahms trio in C 
minor, it being followed by the D minor of Mendelssohn. 

A large group of teachers was graduated from the Cin- 
cinnati Conservatory of Music on July 16, in the Progres- 
sive Series Normal course. While there are only three of 
these Progressive Series Normals held in the country, the 
largest is at the Cincinnati Conservatory and one hun- 
dred and twenty teachers enrolled this year, fifty-one tak- 
ing the final examinations for a diploma. A number of 
students from different States were in the class. W. W. 





Fundamentals of Music Presented 

Kate Dell Marden, normal teacher and director of the 
Kate Dell Marden Dunning School of Music, Portland, 
Ore., gave an interesting children’s program recently at the 
Lincoln High School Auditorium. Fifty children, ranging in 
age from four to fifteen years, presented the different 
phases of the Dunning work. A group of nine children, 
eighteen hands, played a trio on three pianos. The evolu- 
tion of the piano was charmingly told by Georgiana Hodder, 
while Joey Ockeray, four years old, sang The Contented 
Bird, accompanied at the piano by Louise Barnes. Five 
small children played a lullaby ensemble in any key asked 
for by the audience. Dunning students do not study har- 
mony in the way that older people do, but they understand 
such things as perfect cadences. Two small girls wrote a 
dominant seventh in any number of sharps or flats asked 
for; another girl played it at the piano. Rhythm was illus- 
trated in many different ways. Songs under the leadership 
of Irvine Cooper were delightfully sung; combinations of 
notes, symbols of rhythm were divided to show that rhythm 
can be interpreted in violin playing. Different pictures were 
drawn while the class sang. 

Two pupils of Katherine Laidlaw gave interpretative 
dancing, illustrating triple and quadruple rhythm. Loretta 
Kier, a young high school girl, played the eighth rhapsody, 
Liszt, showing finish and technic. The program was com- 
pleted with an ensemble of three pianos by nine older girls. 

Mrs. Marden is now conducting a teachers’ training class 
in Portland, the following teachers being registered: E. J. 
McBride, Thermopolis, Wyo.; Zadah Ebi, Arlington, Ore. ; 
Vivian Trounce, London, England; Margaret Lemon, Boise, 
Ida.; Digna Ebbley, Wallace, Ida.; Gertrude Wood, As- 
toria; Ore.; Nellie Chapman, White Salmon, Wash.; Mrs. 
Tracy Lyons, Lone Rock, Ore.; Winifred Jeffers, Portland, 
Ore., and Lillian C. Ryder, Portland, Ore. 

Mrs. Marden will leave for New York at the conclusion 
of this class, reopening her studios October 1. 


King Sol in Flowerland Enjoyed 


King Sol in Flowerland, an operetta by Edwin N. C. 
Barnes, was given at the University of Utah, Salt Lake 
City, Utah, on the evening of July 22. The story deals 
with the visit of King Sol to Flowerland. The flowers do 
him homage and show him and his sister, Princess Rain- 
drop, their beautiful land. Their homage is accepted and 
the king assures them that he is delighted with his visit and 
with the loyalty of his subjects. This operetta is especially 
suitable for presentation by high school students. Mr. 
Barnes conducted the performance in Salt Lake City, which 
marked the thirty-eighth presentation of the operetta under 
his supervision. 


Wolfsohn Artists for Riverside, Cal. 

At the Artists’ Course at Riverside, Cal., four Wolfsohn 
artists have heen selected, with the fifth number on the 
course being the Los Angeles Philharmonic Orchestra. Eva 
Gauthier will open the season in December. Albert Spalding 
will follow in the second concert. Ernst Dohnanyi will be 
heard in January and Clarence Whitehill in February. 
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Distinguished English Organist 


“Mr, Lemare has won his spurs, and golden ones at that; 
hig credentials are writ large, with the world as jury.” 
— London Daily Chronicle 
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TOLEDO (O.) IS SCENE OF SWISS 
SINGERS’ NATIONAL CONVENTION 


Symphony Orchestra Heard in Final Concert—Whiteman’s 
Band Draws Large Audience—High School 
Festival a Success—Notes 


_ Toledo, Ohio, July 7—The twelfth song festival of the 
Swiss-American Saengerbund and Convention was held in 
Toledo on July 4, 5 and 6. Singing societies and delegates 
from all parts of the country participated. 

Saturday afternoon and evening the various groups held 
their contests. At the evening performance, totaling 600, 
they united and sang several selections. Assisting soloists 
were Maude Ellis Lackens, soprano of Toledo; Harrington 
Van Hoesen, baritone of New York City, and Abram Ru- 
vinsky, violinist. The Ruvinsky Little Symphony Orches- 
tra also rendered various numbers. 

Awards were given for the singing of folk songs, the 
men’s, women’s and mixed choruses competing in separate 
classes. The winners were as follows: male choruses—Swiss 
Harmonie Choir, Hudson County, N. J., first; Schweizer 
Maennerchor, Cleveland, second; classic folk songs— 
Schweizer Liederkrantz, Chicago, first; Alpenroesli Maen- 
nerchor, Louisville, second; Helvetia Maennerchor, Pitts- 
burgh, third; common folk songs—Schweizer Maennerchor, 
Columbus, first; Alpenroesli Maennerchor, Canton, second, 
and Schweizer Maennerchor, Detroit, third; ladies’ Chor- 
uses, classic folk songs—Schweizer Damenchor, Cleveland, 
first; common folk songs—Schweizer Frauenchor, Chi- 
cago, first; Alpenroesli Damenchor, Canton, second; Dam- 
enchor Edelweiss, Columbus, third. The Schweizer Gem- 
ischter Choir of Chicago was judged the best in the classi- 
cal folk song competition among mixed choruses. Mixed 
chorus winners of the common folk songs were Gemischter 
Choir Alpenroesli, Canton, first; Schweizer Gemischter 
Choir, Columbus, second; and Schweizer Gemischter Choir, 
St. Louis, third. 

Chicago was chosen as the next Convention city. The 
Saengerbund, convening every three years, will gather in 
that city during the first week of July, 1927. 


Totepo SyMPpHONY Gives FINAL CONCERT 


The Toledo Symphony Orchestra gave its final concert 
for the season on May 25. The proceeds were for the 
maintenance and pension fund, the latter having been 
formed last year to care for musicians who in later years 
are unable to continue their work. The Voice of the 
Chimes, by Lugini, proved an outstanding number on the 
program, bringing into play the cathedral chimes presented 
to the orchestra by Mrs. Clarence Brown. Edmund B. 
Northrup was the assisting soloist and added new laurels 
to his well established reputation. 


Paut WuHIteMAN JAzz CONCERT 


Paul Whiteman and his orchestra of twenty-five men, 
in his novel program, An Experiment in American Music, 
played to one of the largest concert audiences of the sea- 
son at the Coliseum, May 29. This concert was under the 
management of Grace E. Denton. 


Hicu Scuoors Hoip FEstivat 


The four Toledo high schools joined in a two day spring 
Festival at the Coliseum, May 23 and 24. On Friday after- 
noon the combined bands, under the direction of G. V. 
Sutphin, made their debut in a creditable performance. 
Friday evening the combined orchestras gave a concert 
which won admiration for the untiring and painstaking 
efforts of the director, Bessie Werum. 

On Saturday evening the combined glee clubs, under the 
direction of Clarence R. Ball, gave a choral and dramatic 
production of Verdi’s opera, Faust, assisted by Maude 
Ellis Lackens, soprano; Mrs. Arthur Tracy and Norma 
Schelling Emmert, contraltos; George W. Kadel of In- 
dianapolis, tenor; and Herbert S. Boynton and Herbert S. 
Davies, baritones. The orchestra of sixty-five members 
was especially trained by Miss Werum. The chorus, soloists 
and orchestra were assisted by the First Congregational 
Community Players who gave the dramatic action and dia- 
logue of the opera on a stage built directly above the sing- 
ers. The stage, beautifully curtained, and the players, 
handsomely costumed, formed a picture of beauty and 
added immeasurably to an understanding and appreciation of 
the choral work. In the group Fred Rupert was Faust; 
Charles Forman, Mephistopheles; Finette Martin, Mar- 
guerite; Fred Emmert, Valentine; J. Forman, Siebel, and 
Mildred Resevear McElvain, Martha. The players were 
directed by Gertrude Lawson. 

The performance as a whole proved most inspiring; and 
the fresh voices and perfect diction spoke volumes for the 
conductor. Mr. Ball worked out the plan of combining 
the dramatic portrayal of the characters with the choral 
singing, his idea attracting the attention of supervisors 
from Cleveland and elsewhere who came to Toledo for 
the production. 

Notes 


The La Salle and Koch Opera Company, under the direc- 
tion of Joseph Sainton, gave a performance of The Red 
Mill on June 4 and 5, at the Auditorium Theater, which 
reflected great credit on the capable director and the com- 
pany. Walter Hosack was stage director; W. H. Curth, 
assistant, and Catherine Dillon, personal director. Mrs. 
George Sypher had charge of the dancing. The members 
of the cast and choruses were chosen from the employees 
of the La Salle and Koch department store, the produc- 
tion being sponsored by its owners and managers. 

The Two Vagabonds was given by the Student Nurses 
Association of the Mercy Hospital at St. Ursula’s Audi- 
torium on June 6 and 7, under the direction of Harry King 
Collignon. 

On May 20, Edwin Arthur Kraft, organist at Trinity 
Cathedral and the Public Auditorium, Cleveland, Ohio, 
gave a dedicatory organ recital on the new organ recently 
installed in The First Lutheran Church here. Mr. Kraft 
offered an admirably balanced program and played with 
skill and musicianship. 

The glee clubs of The University of Toledo, men and 
women, gave a joint concert on June 7 in the University 
auditorium, under the direction of G. Stewart Cash. The 
accompanists were Mrs. Lloyd Stanberry and A. Torrence. 
The assisting soloists were Margaret McKendry, soprano, 
and Frederick Mills, tenor. Of particular interest was the 
rendition of The Lady of Shalott by the women’s club and 
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The Highwayman by the combined clubs. They also sang 
several miscellaneous numbers. 

_ The boys’ and girls’ glee clubs of the grade schools, as- 
sisted by the combined orcheStras of these schools, gave 
two concerts—at Waite High on May 20 and at Libbey 
High on May 22. The glee clubs are under the direction of 
Prof. Joseph Wylli and the orchestras under that of 
Mathilda Burns. F. I, G 





Success of Don Jose Mojica, Lyric Tenor 

Don Jose Mojica, a Mexican by birth, spent his youth 
in the land of romance, music and bull-fighters. Like the 
upper class of that country, he was disposed to hanker 
after the bull ring until the lure of music, which was in 
his soul, dawned upon him and wafted him to loftier heights, 
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and through the medium of a rich tenor organ, guided by 
an intelligent brain, coupled with histrionic attributes and 
an engaging personality, he has become a rapidly ascend- 
ing luminary in the firmament of operatic stars. 

After touring Mexico extensively, news of his success 
reached the late Signor Campanini, who sent for him and 
as a result he became a member of the Chicago Opera 
Company (now the Chicago Civic Opera Company). 
After five seasons with that organization he has developed 
into one of its leading lyric tenors. He is the happy pos- 
sessor of a clear toned, mellow, flexible voice with splen- 
did capabilities’ His mezzo-voce commands particular 
admiration and his English singing diction is regarded as 
faultless. 

His appearances both in opera and concert during the 
past season have been so many that every gap has been 
filled. It has been by far the busiest season he has had and 
his popularity continues to increase, as shown by the large 
number of return engagements. Next season he is sched- 
uled for appearances with the San Francisco Opera Com- 
pany to alternate with Gigli and Schipa, singing opposite 
Claudia Muzio and Toti Dal Monti, and will sing leading 
roles in Butterfly, Rigoletto, Boheme, Barber of Seville and 
the new opera, Algalala, during the season of the San 
Francisco Opera in San Francisco and Los Angeles. 

At the request of Mary Garden, he is to sing Pelleas to 
her Melisande in Chicago during the season of the opera 
there. The Edison Phonograph Company has made twelve 
records of his voice thus far, and he is to return early for 
still further recordings, prior to Cincinnati Opera Com- 
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pany engagements. He is managed exclusively by Clarence 
EK. Cramer of Chicago. 


Owing to the extraordinary success of the extensive tour 
of the opera company headed by Florence Macbeth, colora- 
tura soprano of the Chicago Civic Opera last season, 
plans have been made and many cities already booked for 
appearances during the coming season. The concluded tour 
covered the Middie West and Southern States, well filled 
houses greeting the opera singers in every city. In all places 
local musicians evinced the keenest interest and appreciation 
of Miss Macbeth’s movement to give opera in English with 
internationally known native singers. 

The demands made by the Chicago Opera on the prima 
donna’s time for the coming season had compelled her to 
postpone activities with her company until the 1925-26 sea 
son, but the requests for re-engagements and for visits to 


new territory were so insistent that arrangements were 
finally concluded with the Chicago Opera whereby Miss 
Macbeth will be enabled to undertake a short tour before 


going to Chicago for her operatic engagements. A special 
pre-season opera tour has therefore been arranged between 
October 1 and November 12, during the period of which 
Miss Macbeth will sing some twenty recitals and appear 
with her company in ten presentations of the Wolf-Ferrari 
opera, Secret of Suzanne, an opera in which the soprano 
will again appear in the leading role. Al! the Secret of 
Suzanne dates are to be given on the other side of the Rocky 
Mountains, one date being at Vancouver, B. C., while the 
recital dates are in the Eastern and Middle Western States 
Discussing her experiences and her belief in this modern 
mode of music presentation, Miss Macbeth said she believed 
that when people heard opera in English a little more, with 
small but well equipped companies, they would come to pre 
fer it thus. The American people want quality, not quan 
tity, and she believed that that was why they wanted her to 
rearrange her plans so as to permit appearances with het 
own company again this season R. ¢ 


Abby Morrison to Sing Nedda 


Abby Morrison, soprano, has been visiting at the Meadow 
Club, Southampton, L. L., playing golf, swimming, ete. This 
week she is a guest in Cedarhurst, L. L., at the home of the 
Stoddard Hoffmann. Miss Morrison wil! sing Nedda in 
Pagliacci with the San Carlo Opera Company in Asheville 
on August 11, 
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MAY KORB 


Lyric Coloratura Soprano 


An audience taxing the seating capacity showed its enjoyment 
in a hearty manner. au ‘ 

Miss Korb was in excellent voice. Combining to make Miss 
Korb’s work pleasure were the pureness and agreeable quality 
of her widely ranging and finely equalized tones which she 
emitted easily; admirable enunciation, which carried every syllable 
of the texts to those in the audience; a pleasing stage pa 
and intelligence and general polish in voicing words and music. 

While Miss Korb-brings no fittle expression to her performances, 
it is the quality and control of her tones that most strongly 
appeal to her hearers. They are clear, well rounded and of a 
delightful timbre. Such facility in trills and other bravura work 
as she displayed in the Strauss, Saint-Saens and Verdi lyrics 
showed a technica! expertness in florid song that comparatively 
few coloratura singers command.—Newark Evening News. 


May Korb appeared here for the second time within a year, She 
has a voice that is firm and hale and yet elastic enough for her 
to touch the upper coloratura reaches. She uses the organ with 
splendid musicianship and her upper notes and her lower ones 
are particularly beautiful in tonal quality. Her legatos were 
beautifully executed and her staccatos she touched without the 
slightest effort. They were clear and precise and altogether 
charming. - 

To >» that she has other pyrotechnics Miss Korb sang Eckert’s 
Swiss Echo Song with amazing finish and flourish and skill. The 
cadenzas were beautiful. She also sang a group which showed 
her fine enunciation and her excellent interpretative powers. 
—-Allentown Chronicle. 
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Forty years booking the world’s 
greatest artists 





Presented the following in America: 

Adelina Patti, Lilli Lehmann, August Wil- 
helmj, Rafael Joseffy, Giuseppe Cam- 
panari, Ernestine Schumann-Heink, Mar- 
cella Sembrich, Italo Campanini, Olive 
Fremstad, Maud Powell, Emma Eames, 
Clara Butt, Anton Seidl, Henry J. Wood, 
Gustav Mahler, Serge Rachmaninoff, Rich- 
ard Strauss, Leopold Auer, Vladimir De 
Pachmann, Benno Moiseiwitsch, Fannie 
Bloomfield-Zeisler, Teresa Carreno, Her- 
bert Witherspoon, Jacques Thibaud, 
Mischa Elman, Frits Kreisler, Evan Wil- 
liams, Jean Gerardy, Pablo Casals, Efrem 
Zimbalist, Pasquale Amato, Enrico Caruso, 
Titta Ruffo, Alma Gluck, Luisa Tetrazszini, 
John McCormack, Frieda Hempel, Sophie 
Braslau, Sigrid Onegin, Claire Dux, Hipo- 
lite Lazaro, Elena Gerhardt, Lillian Blau- 
velt, Victor Herbert. 


Artists Now Booking 
for 1924-1925 


Sopranos: 


LUCREZIA BORI 
MABEL GARRISON 
EVA GAUTHIER 
MARIA IVOGUN 
HULDA LASHANSKA 
ELISABETH RETHBERG 
LOUISE HOMER STIRES 
MARIA KURENKO 


Contraltos: 


MERLE ALCOCK 
LOUISE HOMER 
MARGARET MATZENAUER 
MARION TELVA 


Tenors: 


MARIO CHAMLEE 
EDWARD JOHNSON 
GEORGE MEADER 
ALFRED PICCAVER 
ALLEN McQUHAE 


Baritones: 


VINCENTE BALLESTER 
KNIGHT MacGREGOR 
REINALD WERRENRATH 
CLARENCE WHITEHILL 
Pianists: 
ALEXANDER BRAILOWSKY 
ERNST VON DOHNANYI 
JOSEF HOFMANN 
MORIZ ROSENTHAL 
MADAME LESCHETIZKY 
NIKOLAI ORLOFF 
Violinists: 
TASCHA HEIFETZ 
CECILIA HANSEN 
ALBERT SPALDING 


Cellist: 





FELIX SALMOND 


Harpist: 
SALVATORE DE STEFANO 


Special Attractions: 
ISA KREMER, In Song Recital 
Third C tive Sea 
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Thamar Karsavina Coming to America 


Thamar Karsavina, called by many abroad “the 
Queen of Modern Dancing” as well as the most beautiful 
and fashionable dancer in all"Europe and one of the greatest 
living exponents of the famous school of Russian_dancers, 
which has produced such artists as Pavlowa, Nijinsky, 
Mordkin, Fokine and others, will make her first visit to 
America during the coming season under the management 
of the Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, Inc. 

It will be remembered that Karsavina was the premiere 
danseuse originally engaged for the first American tour 
of the Diaghileff Ballet with Nijinsky as her principal part- 
ner and her failure to appear at that time greatly handi- 
capped the artistic success of the venture. Since then she 
has been repeatedly besieged by all kinds of offers to come 
to America, all of which have been refused but it is now 
definitely decided that she will make her American debut 
in New York City about the first of November, 1924, 

Karsavina began her career as a coryphee in the ballet 
of the Russian Imperial Opera Company in St. Petersburg 





THAMAR KARSAVINA, 
Russian dancer. 


in 1902. Her first teacher was Teliakovsky at that time 
director of the ballet school of the Crown Theaters. Her 
remarkable genius soon began to assert itself. She seemed 
to inherit an inborn talent for dancing, which has made her 
one of the first dancers in Europe and one of the great- 
est living exponents of choreography. In 1903 she went to 
Italy to study the Italian School of dancing with Signora 
Beretta, but became ill and did not make her debut until 
the following season, She was one of the first Russian 
dancers to set the fashion of dancing abroad and in 1908 
made her first appearance in Prague in a series of Nursery 
Rhymes and fairy tales including the sleeping beauty, the 
Frog Princess and the Goblin Ass. She soon became such 
a favorite that the theater was crowded at her every per- 
formance. Then followed engagements in Vienna and 
Budapest. : a, 

In 1909 she made her sensational debut in Paris at the 
invitation of S. P. Diaghileff at the Theatre du Chatelet 
with Nijinsky. Her appearance in L’Oiseau de Feu brought 
forth a storm of applause from the select Parisian audience 
which was present at the opening of Diaghileff’s first 
season. The appearance of Karsavina with a partner hav- 
ing the power of Nijinsky had the effect of a revelation. 
It was a triumph of classical dancing. It produced both 
wonder and ecstasy. At that time neither of the pair had 
reached the summit of their artistic development but their 
talents were never in question. Both were young, graceful 
and possessed of attractive physique. The applause was so 
great that the orchestra was compelled to stop playing. 

Next followed her success in London in 1914, just before 
the war broke out, under the direction of Sir Thomas 
Seecham. Her popularity embraces the entire continent of 
Europe and South America and vast audiences have greeted 


her everywhere. 





Josef Hofmann—A Review of His Career 


Each season adds new laurels to the crown of Josef Hof- 
mann, and the place he has made for himself among the 
greatest of the world’s pianists. The climax of last season 
found the Philadelphia Orchestra, under Stokowski, giving 
an “all-Hofmann” program with*Mr. Hofmann as soloist 
both in Philadelphia and New York, just before the eminent 
pianist sailed for England for a new series of triumphs in 
the British Isles. Of his last New York recital, W.. 
Henderson wrote in the New York Herald: “The recital 
does not demand detailed comment, though it was well 
It must suffice to say that it was characteristic 
Hofmann piano playing, which is not to be excelled. sy 
an earlier occasion the New York Tribune remarked : et 
us thank God for see ae, and may he play to us 
sarly next season and often.” . 
gh Agim was born at Cracow, Poland, in 1877. His 
father was a professor at the Warsaw Conservatoire and 
conductor of the Warsaw Opera, and his mother a distin- 
guished singer. Until 1892 he studied piano with his father, 
and then until 1894 he studied with Anton Rubinstein, who 
declared him a boy such as the world of music had never 
before produced. After his early tours, when as little more 
than a child he took the music world by storm, he retired 


worthy of it. 
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for further study, and in 1898 he made a new debut in 
Uresden, reappearing stronger, more mature and more mu- 
sical. Again ne toured Kurope and America, taking up his 
abode in the United States in 18¥8, becoming an American 
citizen and making his home in Aiken, S. C, 

by the general consensus of opinion, Josef Hofmann is 
universally accepted as one of the greatest pianists now 
betore the public. ‘The London press declared upon his most 
recent appearances there that never had he played better, 
and the critics of England had already declared: “His name 
heads the list of the greatest pianists of the age’ (all Mall 
Gazette), and Ernest Newman of the London Times said: 
“1 do not know where to look for his superior among 
pianists.” Hus place among the greatest is as readily granted 
in aris, where he was selected, in the spring ot 1Y24, to 
play in the Beethoven Festival at the Theatre des Champs 
mlysees. Hesides ail this Mr, Hotmann 1s also a composer 
whose works are frequently periormed by the leading orches- 
tras, and lately he nas been discovered to be an inventor. 





AN AMERICAN VIOLINIST 
SITS WI1tH ‘THE MIGHTY 





(Continued from page 8) 
The morning session was over, and we all dashed off for a 
bite of juncn, a meager half hour's leave. 

At two oclock sounds the president's bell, opening the 
afternoon session, ‘Lhe entire standard of the men’s play- 
ing was vastly superior. My objection which I had felt so 
strongly in the morning was more than reimforced. Why 
the douple standard?’ it is wrong both trom a social stand- 
point and from an artistic one. Kight from the first per- 
iormance in the afternoon session, almost from the mrst 
bar, 1 recognized that we should hear a totally different 
caliber ot playing. And so it proved itself. 1 realized that 
had the examination been conaucted on a sexless basis not 
one of the first prizes would have gone to a woman. 

‘the afternoon and evening sessions, held without even a 
break for dinner, seemed actually shorter than the morn- 
ing one. But thirty-three piayers, each playing for a good 
fitteen minutes, take time to hear, and 1 tound myself won- 
dering if | should make my midnight train, with a concert 
in London the following day. You can imagine the critical 
situation of the poor untortunates who were scheduled as 
the last ten of the list; and imagine also, if you can, what 
excellence of talent was shown by candidate No, 48, a 
young Scandinavian by the name ot Clokkers, who was at 
the end awarded first prix, premier nomme. Playing as he 
did, at quarter to eleven, betore a weary, famished jury, his 
talent and his assured conviction won for him an uncon- 
tested superiority over all his colleagues. There were six 
first prizes awarded to the men, But the first real prize 
with precedence of place went rightfully to Clokkers. 

Our deliberations after the evening session had taken us 
to well after eleven o'clock. And so for me it was a hasty 
goodby, with a sandwich snatched on my way to the sta- 
tion. My compartment, providentially shared with an 
Anglo-Saxon lover of fresh air, invitingly offered repose, 
but even then sleep did not come at once. A deep feeling 
of reverence and admiration for the great institution whose 
vitality and inspiration have covered more than a century 
of musical life tilled me, and I found myself thinking of the 
countless names, once but numbers, which have stretched a 
rainbow of color from one end of the earth to the other, 
whose gifts were brought to flower there. 





Wolfsohn Artists Working and Vacationing at 
Home and Abroad 


Salvatore de Stefano, vacationing at Woodmont, Conn. 

London String Quartet, vacationing in England. 

Lucrezia Bori, singing at Ravinia Park, Chicago. 

Mabel Garrison, at her summer home in Valois, N. Y. 

Hulda Lashanska, at Camp Warren, Lake Placid, N. Y. 

Louise Homer Stires, vacationing at Lake George, N. Y. 

Maria Ivogun, singing at Covent Garden, London. 

Marjorie Moody, singing at Willow Grove, Philadelphia. 

Merle Alcock, singing at Ravinia Park, Chicago. 

Louise Homer, vacationing at Lake George, N. Y. 

Margaret Matzenauer, vacationing in the Swiss Alps. 

Marion Telva, vacationing in Paris, France. 

Mario Chamlee, vacationing in Wilton, Conn. 

Edward Johnson, vacationing in Milan, Italy. 

George Meader, vacationing in Berlin, Germany. 

Alfred Piccaver, singing at Covent Garden, England. 

Allen McQuhae, studying in Rome, Italy. 

Alexander Brailowsky, touring South America. 

Ernst Von Dohnanyi, vacationing in Europe. 

Josef Hofmann, vacationing in Berlin. 

Moriz Rosenthal, vacationing in the Austrian Tyrol. 

Mme. Leschetizky, teaching in Paris. 

Vicente Ballester, singing at Ravinia Park, Chicago. 

Clarence Whitehill, vacationing at Spring Lake, N. Y. 

Reinald Werrenrath, vacationing at Dannemora, N. Y. 

Knight MacGregor, singing on tour. 

Albert Spalding, vacationing at 
England. 

Jascha Heifetz, vacationing at Narragansett Pier, R. I. 

Cecilia Hansen, vacationing at Norway. 

Felix Salmond, vacationing at Scionset, Mass. 


Stratford-on-Avon, 


Chicago Critics Praise Alcock 

The Chicago critics recognized at once the artistry and 
beauty of Merle Alcock’s singing and acting when she ap- 
peared at Ravinia Park for the first time this summer. 
Now they are beginning to realize that hers is a unique and 
supreme excellence not so frequently found on the operatic 
stage—the result of hard work and ability to take ad- 
vantage of every opportunity when it presented itself. 

In his review of the performance of Andrea Chenier, on 
July 12, Herman Devries of the Chicago Evening Ameri- 
can noted this quality in Miss Alcock’s portrayal when he 
said: “Merle Alcock was an excellent Comtesse de Coigny.” 
and the other critics echoed his sentiments. 


All-Wolfsohn Course 


Another all-Wolfsohn Bureau course in California will 
be the Stockton Artists’ Course. Merle Alcock, contralto 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company, appears there in re- 
cital, followed later in the season by Mario Chamlee, Al- 
bert Spalding and Reinald Werrenrath. 
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BONCI 


“The King of Bel Canto” 


AVAILABLE 


SEASON 1924-25 


For Concerts and Private Tuition 





© Moffett, Chicago 





Excerpts of Some Recent Press Comments, DATED FEB.1924 


“BONCI’S VOICE IS MAGNIFICENT AND HIS ART INIMITABLE. 
THE DEMONSTRATIONS WERE OVERWHELMING.”—LA WNA- 
ZIONE, FLORENCE. 


“WHAT A MARVELOUS ARTIST, WHAT A MARVELOUS VOICE.” 
—NUOVO GIORNALE, FLORENCE. 


“BONCI CREATED A SENSATION. HIS EXQUISITE ART IS 
MORE MATURE, MORE DELIGHTFUL THAN EVER.”—DIE 
STUNDE, VIENNA. 


“BONCI DELIGHTED WITH THE SHEER BEAUTY OF HIS VOICE. 
WE WITNESSED THE MIRACLE OF HEARING HIM IN FULL POS. 
SESSION OF HIS MAGNIFICENT VOCAL MEANS, UNIMPAIRED 
BY TIME. HIS ART IS UNSURPASSED.”—WELT BLATT, VIENNA. 


“BONCI’S ARTISTRY PRODUCES THE SAME EFFECT AS WILL 
THE ADMIRATION OF ANY MASTERWORK OF THE ARTS. HE 
KNOWS NO DIFFICULTIES.”—NEUES WIENER JOURNAL, VI- 


ENNA. 


“HIS SINGING IS A JOY. HIS VOCAL ART THAT OF A SOR. 
CERER. BONCI REMAINS THE GREATEST OF THEM ALL, AND 
HIS VOICE IS MORE MELLOW AND MORE BEAUTIFUL THAN 
EVER.”—NEUE FREIE PRESSE, VIENNA. , 


“NO SUCH SINGING WAS HEARD HERE SINCE WE 
LAST HEARD BONCI. THE ENTHUSIASTIC 
DEMONSTRATIONS COULD NOT BE STOPPED.”— 
IL PICCOLO, TRIESTE. 





MANAGEMENT : 


ROGER de BRUYN—EUGENE BOUCHER, Associate 
1540 Broadway, New York 


Telephone 3787 Bryant 
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MUSICAL 


HOW TO WRITE A GOOD TUNE 


By Frank Patterson 


COURIER August 7, 1924 


AUTHOR OF THE PERFECT MODERNIST AND PRACTICAL INSTRUMENTATION 


Twenty-ninth and Final Installment 


Copyrighted, 1924, by the Musical Courier Company. 


Conclusion 


The fact is that we are in a transition period, and the limitations of what 
may properly be called a tune are being rapidly enlarged. Even the popular 
writers do things today that would have damned them as high-brow but a 
decade ago. Yet it is clear that a tune still means something that has a well- 
defined form in the sense of beginning and end separated by related matter. 
A mere wandering, no matter how beautiful each bit of it may be, would not 
be generally recognized as a tune. And that Wagner fully realized this, and 
that, also, he believed in tunes, is proved by even his most advanced pages. 
Let us take, for instance, two short passages from Tristan, the first from the 
prelude, the second from the love music—the part known as Liebestod. 


Ex. 89 


Tristan Prelude (meus. 17) r- 2 


sss — 


























This is bar 17 of the prelude, the bars leading up to it being, seemingly, 
preliminary. It is seen that we have here a distinct four-bar phrase breaking 
off shortly at the beginning of the fourth bar so as to admit of the introduc- 
tion of new matter. And this continuation is rhythmically associated with the 
up-beat and the beginning of bar 1 of this phrase. It is seen also that there 
is association between the short-long rhythm in bar 2 and bar 4. The complete 
ending on this short-long (cut-off) in bar 4 is very evident, and the rhythmic 
reiteration in the next, bars equally so. 

This is a tune of the highest order, so closely resembling symphonic develop- 
ment that one has some hesitation in calling it a tune at all. Yet, however that 
may be, Wagner clearly recognizes the essential necessity of clarity and unity. 
The whole thing is made up of very short phrase sections, yet the four-bar 
phrase is clearly defined. The tonic-dominant progressions are equally clear, 
although the chords are altered. And the short-long cut-offs would make 
commas even if these other devices did not. 


Ex.90 
Tristan. page 158 of B.& H.edition,vocal score (Kleinmichel) 
tiki rn o 
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Ex. 90 gives the first few bars of the Liebestod, Tristan, Breitkopf & Hartel 
edition, vocal score (Kleinmichel) page 158. The first thing we notice is that 
the opening measures of this tune are very easy to remember in spite of the 
modulations. The next thing we notice is the clear-cut phrase—four bars. 
This is repeated once in a higher key, then its first two bars are twice repeated, 
climbing higher and higher. So far, except for modulation, it is regular, and 
even the next bars are almost regular, being a development of the opening. 
This completes sixteen bars, and the two additional phrases of four bars each 
certainly have the character of a coda. 

But the modulation—the necessity of the harmony—the difficulty of present- 
ing the harmony to the mental ear without at least seeing it written—give us 
reason to hesitate to call the last part of this tune a real tune. However, 
from the first bars we get a convincing lesson in clarity, and very definite 
proof that modulations of a certain sort do not interfere with any of the ordi- 
nary essentials or elements of tune making. And from the final bars we appear 
to get equally convincing proof that certain other modulations do interfere 
with the tune, and that proper rhythm.and phrasing, and a return to the key 
of the beginning, do not necessarily create the impression of tune within the 
ordinary limitations of the word. But that only comes back to what was said 
in the chapter on harmony,—that the tune must clearly suggest the harmony. 
In the beginning of the Liebestod it does; in the end it does not. From which 
it may be concluded that the beginning may properly be called a tune and the 
end not. 


‘starts and not return to this octave. 


From all of this it will be seen that the form of a tune may permit itself 
just so much freedom but not more. The writer of popular tunes should 
adhere strictly to the traditional 8, 16, 32 bars until he feels sure of himself 
and his results. There is, of course, the possibility of taking all sorts of 
apparent liberties with the form of tunes of a popular sort without endanger- 
ing their success. The famous La Paloma is a case in point, this tune being 
constructed entirely, from end to end, upon alternating tonic and dominant 
harmonies. More than that, each phrase has an added bar, making the tune a 
series of five-bar phrases instead of four-bar phrases. 

But even here we get a lesson; for the added bar is in the nature of a hold 
on a rest-note, and is so obvious that it in no way interferes with the clarity 
of rhythm. The same is true of the aria in Madame Butterfly known as 
“Some day he will come.” Here the form is exceedingly brilliant, splendid, 
and worthy of emulation, yet Puccini has added bars wherever he saw fit, 
has extended and shortened phrases in such a manner that one often gets the 
impression of a recitation on certain sustained notes of the melody. Yet how 
popular it is! And it occurs to no one to notice any peculiarity in the rhythm, 
so skillfully is it treated. 

The Russian Dance, op. 39, No. 13, of Tschaikowsky has the following form: 
lst phrase, four times, key of D; 2nd phrase, four times, key of D; 3rd phrase, 
four times, key of D; 1st phrase, four times, key of D. The basic harmony is 
tonic-dominant throughout, though Tschaikowsky has cleverly varied it, even 
starting, apparently, in the key of G. The rhythm is, apparently, three-bar, 
but, in reality, the tempo being very rapid, three bars give the impression of 
one, so that the piece sounds as if it were written in three-fourths time. 
But as for the form, effective as it certainly is, it is quite unorthodox. 

Then again we have Chopin’s Berceuse. From beginning to end it is built 
upon regular tonic-dominant changes, except that at the very end, to produce 
the sense of cadence, the key of the sub-dominant is introduced. 


There is one more element of form that is important, what might be called 
the tessitura. A tune must not wander away from the octave in which it 
Tunes seem to demand a characteristic 
circling about the starting note, or, at least, describing curves which are meas- 
ured in the mind of the listener by their rise and fall above or below some 
fixed point. 

This is all very confusing and difficult to state with any exactitude beyond 
the mere fact of the probable existence of a central point or plane which has 
some slight hold on the memory and acts as a basis for measurement -on the 
mental horizon. But if we think of the harmony we come nearer to under- 
standing what it may mean. The harmony, evidently, only very rarely pro- 
gresses out of the octave in which it starts. It would require the movement 
of all of the notes upward or downward through a long series of bars to 
accomplish this, and such a thing is certainly rare if not non-existent. All 
of the chords in all of the keys may be played in any one octave, or, say, an 
octave and a half or two octaves to allow for proper part writing and chord 
position, so that when the tune moves, even if it rises or falls an octave or 
more, the harmony rests quietly on its established plane (unless placed arbi- 
trarily in an upper or lower octave). 

I have an idea that this is a matter of considerable importance, and that 
the tune, however free it may be, must come back to its relative position to 
this established harmonic plane. I imagine that one of the things that inter- 
feres with our sense of tune in the Tristan excerpt, Ex. 90, is the fact that it 
moves entirely away from the harmonic plane of its start. 


Let it not be imagined from what has been here said that I am attempting to 
minimize the importance of form or that it should not be properly and thor- 
oughly studied. Next to the essentials of beauty as set forth in the foregoing 
chapters, form is the most important feature of tune writing. To write a 
single effective phrase is nothing unless it can be spun out into a beautiful 
thread and woven into a beautiful tapestry. Form without beauty is worth- 
less, but beauty is impossible without form. 

But there has been a tendency to think of form as a problem of phrase 
reiterations and key successions, and a sort of promise that form would 
guarantee beauty. What I have here set down is intended to show that form 
is practically free as to everything except phrase and phrase section (and, 
perhaps, the tessitura). It is perfectly possible to follow all of the established 
traditions of form and yet make a formless work simply by not dividing the 
tunes into thoroughly clear and well-defined phrases and phrase sections; 
and it is equally possible to discard many of these established traditions and 
yet to make a satisfactory tune. 


Let the student become convinced absolutely of one thing, however:—a 
tune without the lucidity of properly constructed phrase sections will always 
and inevitably be worthless. A tune may come to mind fairly complete— 
fortunate the composer if it does! But if it does not, then every step of the 
way must be weighed and measured as to its clarity, lucidity, searched for 
dead-spots, for weak rhythms, for similarities in consecutive phrases (espe- 
cially endings), for absence of flux. If the composer feels—as he instinctively 
will feel—that something is wrong with this or that passage in his tune, he 
may be very sure that the fault will be due to the absence or presence of some 
one, or, perhaps, several of these things. 


Practice and patience will be found necessary to their correction. Tune 


writing is as much a study as any other branch of composition, and as science 
has been applied to harmony and counterpoint, there is no reason why it should 
not also be applied to tune writing, or tune revision. But it must not be sup- 
posed that it will be any easier to apply than the science of harmony and 
counterpoint or any more rapidly learned. It must be studied, and, as I 
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see it, the proper way to study it is to apply science to what Beethoven and 
other composers accomplished with the aid of nothing but perseverance and 


good taste. 
Of course every composer’s idiom will be his own. 


as there are composers. 


But the tune-essentials, the things that make flux, floating notes, rest notes, 
holds, cut-offs, commas, partial cadences, and all the rest, are the common 
property of all composers, just as harmony and counterpoint are the common 
property of all composers, and the use of these things should be properly 


learned. 


In conclusion I would urge upon teachers that this science be taught in 
conjunction with elementary harmony, that pupils be encouraged to write, 
and that their own tunes be used as the basis of harmony exercises. 


I have, in this work, laid 
little stress upon note-successions, or melodic lines and curves, because those 
things will depend always upon the individuality of the composer, and because 
beauty may be created as well by a monotone as by a wide sweep. 
writers use one style, some another, and there are as many different idioms 
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be found that even beginners will conceive tunes that demand all of the com- 
mon chords, and that the proper use of these chords will be learned much more 


rapidly because of the personal interest the pupil will then have in their 


application. 


Some 


The teacher will have a scientific basis for the criticism of these tunes—not 
merely a matter of personal taste, which pupils naturally resent—and the 
pupils will form habits of correct writing and self-criticism which are sure 
to prove useful if composition is ever embraced as a serious vocation. 


They will also acquire habits of concentration and lucidity of musical 


It will 


expression, musical punctuation and the use of rhythmic devices, which are 
far from being acquired from the ordinary harmony exercise. They will learn 
the relationship of harmony and rhythm, and the possibility of the use of sev- 
eral different harmonies for the same phrase, or, conversely, one harmony for 
several different phrases. 

But, above all, they will learn musical speech, musical self-expression, and 
will not say, as so many do say, that they had teachers but were self taught. 


[THE END. |] 





JUILLIARD FOUNDATION PLANS EXPLAINED 





H. H. Bellamann, Chairman of Board of Examiners, in Interview Tells of Conditions of New Master School—Examinations 
Begin in October 


H. H, Bellamann, sitting at his desk in the building at 
49 East 52d Street, recently purchased by the Juilliard 
Foundation, smiled at the Musica Courier staff man. 
“Please be careful,” said he, “not to call me director of the 
new master school—or rather, the series of master classes 
—which we are organizing. I'm merely to be Chairman of 
the Board of Examiners.” It is a beautiful building, by 
the way, formerly the residence of the late W. K. Vander- 
bilt, and will make an ideal home for the school--as one 
must call it. 

“In the first place,” went on Mr. Bellamann, “I'd like 
to correct an impression | think has got abroad that the 
entire work of the Foundation will be limited to conducting 
these master classes. Nothing of the sort. There is no 
intention of withdrawing the scholarships which the 
Foundation has given to various schools, colleges, and 
music schools throughout the country. In fact, it is from 
these very scholarships that we expect to draw a goodly 
proportion of the fellows for the New York master classes, 
thus finishing the musical foundation of those talented 
pupils whom we have already been able to help in the 
earlier stages, though, of course, they must prove them- 
selves worthy of a fellowship. The competitive examina- 
tions will be by no means confined to them, but open to all 
under the conditions as to age, citizenship, preparatory 
work, and so forth, announced in our circular and already 
published in the Musicat Courter.” 

“Our announcements have been somewhat delayed by the 
illness in the early part of the summer of Dr. Eugene 
Noble, director of the Foundation. 1 expect, however, he 
will make a complete statement early in September. I 
don’t need to tell you that we shall do our best to secure 
a representative faculty, whose names will at once show 
the high standard of work we propose to maintain. ‘There 
will be no set curriculum of one, two, or three years. All 
fellowships will be awarded for one year. If at the end 
of that time Dr. Noble and his Board of Advisors thinks 
that the fellow needs and deserves further study for the 
completion of his preparations for a musical career, there 
is no doubt that he will be continued. If, in their judgment, 
he is ready to go out into the world, he will leave and a 
new fellow take his place. Confining ourselves to between 
one hundred and one hundred and twenty fellowships, each 
fellow will be able to benefit by a large amount of indi- 
vidual instruction especially fitted for his case. It will be 
our particular endeavor and wish to prepare a great many 
for teaching, so that the fellow can return to the part of 
the country from which he or she came and spread the 
gospel of good music there. Just because the classes will 
be conducted here in New York, the musical center 9i 
America—indeed, of the world—today, does not mean that 
the Foundation’s work will be sectional in any way. On 
the contrary, we shall take care to spread the fellowships 
as widely and evenly throughout the country as conditions 
permit. 

EXAMINATIONS IN OCTOBER 

“The first examinations will probably take place early 
in October and the school work will begin about the fif- 
teenth of that month. As already announced in the recent 
statement made by Dr. Noble, transportation to and from 
New York will be paid for those who come properly certi- 
fied from the institutions where they have been studying, 
whenever the Foundation has confidence in such institu- 
tions. Of course we could not run a free excursion for all 
who might want to come and take the examinations, but 
if anyone who has satisfactorily answered the questions 
on the application blank, but who is without a supporting 
recommendation from some institution known to us, wishes 
to come and take them, he may do so at his own risk, His 
transportation will be paid in case he wins a fellowship, 
otherwise not. Judging by the way application blanks 
have been coming in we shall not lack for fellows. It looks 
as if there might be six or seven hundred applications on 
hand by the time we send out the notices about the examina- 
tions, and when the obviously impossible or ineligible can- 
didates are weeded out, well over half that number will 
doubtless take the examinations.” 

Mr. Bellamann himself is a quiet, urbane gentleman of 
engaging manners, who emphatically impresses one from 
the first moment as the right man in the right place. Tt is 

cing to take a diplomat to fill his position as Chairman of 
fie Board of Examiners, and he is one. His training and 
life work have particularly fitted him for the position. 
Heinrich Hauer Bellamann is a native of Fulton, Missouri, 
where he was born in 1882. His general education was 
obtained at Westminster College and Denver College, while 


his musical studies took him to Paris where he workel with 
Isidore Phillip, the well known French piano master, and 
composition with Widor. For eighteen years ke has been 
head of the music department of the Chicora College, 
Columbia, S. C. With an average of 500 pupi's under his 
charge, he has been largely responsible for the spreading 
of the gospel of good music through the Southeastern 
States. In this he has been assisted by his wife, Katherine 
MacKee Bellamann, whom he married in 1907, and who, a 
soprano and singing teacher herself, has worked <t his side 
as head of the vocal department at the college. Mr. Bella- 
mann has a considerable number of compositions to his 
credit and has from time to time contributed interesting 
special articles on musical subjects to the Musicat Courier. 

In ending the interview, Mr. Bellamann again assured 
the writer that, far from meaning a reduction in the ac- 
tivities of the Foundation, the opening of the master classes 
here meant a considerable extension of them. “The Foun- 
dation’s work,” said he, “will be divided into three depart- 
ments and continued more vigorously than ever before, as 
the entire amount of the extremely generous legacy of 
Mr. Juilliard becomes available. First there will be our 
own masterclasses for the Juilliard fellows here in this 
building; then a continuation of the Juilliard Scholarships 
established by the Foundation in certain schools, colleges 
and universities; and third, the Foundation will continue 
to contribute to the support of certain worthy musical un- 
dertakings, as in the past. For instance, you will find its 
name among the contributors to the Stadium concerts this 
season.” 

“But it is true, is it not,” asked the interviewer as he rose 
to go, “that no fellows will be sent abroad for study?” 

“That is correct,” said Mr. Bellamann. “However, if 
we find that some famous instructor abroad is indispensable 
to some fellow or group of fellows, we shall do our best to 
get him to come over here and teach for us.” FH. O. O. 


Organ Works Played by Lynnwood Farnam 

The programs for Lynnwood Farnam’s recent very suc- 
cessful recital tour in England and France covered many of 
the greatest works written for the organ. It is of sufficient 
interest to note some of them and the number of times they 
were played: Prelude and fugue in C minor, Seth Bing- 
ham (seven); Echo, Pietro Yon (seven); un poco allegro 
from the fourth trio-sonata, Bach (six); scherzo from the 
eighth symphony, Widor (six) ; choral-prelude on Rhosye- 
medre, Vaughan-Williams (five) ; Meditation in A, Bairstow 
(five); Rejoice, Ye Pure in Heart, Sowerby (five); toc- 
cata in F sharp minor, Mulet (five); fantasia on choral, 
Hallelujah, God Be Praised, Reger (four); toccata on a 
Gregorian theme, E. S. Barnes (four); chaconne op. 73, 
in B flat minor, Karg-Elert (four) ; allegro from first trio 
sonata, Bach (four); In Peace and Joy I Now Depart, 
Bach (four). Other numbers included compositions by 
Grace, Karg-Elert, Vierne, Jongen, Bach, Franck, C. H. H 
Parry, Bairstow, Widor, E. S. Barnes, Rheinberger, Wol- 
stenholme and Dupré. 


Gardner Discusses Study in Europe 
“Study in Europe,” says Samuel Gardner, American vio- 
linist and composer, “involves as much danger for the 
young American music student as it does good. To begin 
with, too many American boys and girls go abroad as much 
because of wanderlust as for education. The result is that 





instead of staying in one place and applying themselves 
consistently to one school of study, they often move from 
city to city, changing teachers continually. Naturally they 
get much less from their study than if they worked con 
sistently with much less illustrious teachers even than they 
do, : 

“There are other drawbacks. Frequently they are with 
out the help and guidance of their friends, and have to suf 
fer from the strangeness of their surroundings, from lack 
of home comforts or money to buy the fundamental neces 
sities of life. Frequently they become discouraged, 
many a promising career has been broken up thus by bad 
policy. 

“For the established artist, on the other hand, nothing is 
more advantageous than travel and exposure to many styles 
and schools of music. The mature musician has his founda- 
tion, an individual style and an established training. Travel 
simply broadens his horizon, revealing a thousand new 
possibilities and infinite new material for his abilities.” 


and 


Ernest Bloch’s Message to N. A. N. M. 


The National Association of Negro Musicians, which re 
cently met in national convention in Cleveland, Ohio, was 
highly gratified at the message sent to them by Ernest Bloch, 
director of the Cleveland Institute of Music. Mr. Bloch, 
who was unable to be present at any of the sessions because 
of the master course he is conducting this summer at the 
San Francisco Conservatory of Music, sent the following 
message to the assembled delegates: “Your cause is one in 
which I am deeply interested. There is a real and true 
music in the soul of the negro people. I am convinced that 
we can expect much from them and that they will contribute 
a vital part in the musical development of this country.” 

Few composers have a better knowledge of the music of 
different races and nations than Ernest Bloch. It is one of 
the many branches of music in which he excels, the history 
of various types of music and musical form. The old Scot- 
tish and Irish ballads, the folk songs of Russia, Germany 
and England, the music of the American Indian, the Amer 
ican negro, and the native Chinese and Japanese melodies 
all are familiar to him, and one of his most interesting pos 
sessions is a collection of graphophone records of the native 
melodies of various strange lands. 











ANTONIO BASS! 


Correspondent and representative of 
the Musical Courier for Milan, Italy, 
has just returned to his post, 


Mr. Bassi will be glad to hear from all 
Americans studying, singing or playing in 
Italy and is always at their service for in 
formation of any sort, which will be gladly 
furnished without charge by correspondence | 
or in personal interviews. 


Milan office of the Musical Courier, via 
Durini, 31 


Telephone 10-345 
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Mu Phi 


Detroit, Mich., 


tpsilon Holds Convention 


July 24.—The eighteenth convention of 
the Mu Phi Epsilon, national honorary musical sorority 
(founded November 13, 1903, by Dean Stirling of the 
Metropolitan College of Music, Cincinnati, Ohio) was held 
at Christmas Lake, Minnesota, June 24-27. Professor 
Stirling was the honor guest of the sorority during these 
four days, Forty-two chapters and twelve alumnae clubs 
were represented, The total attendance was 175. 
The aims and objects of Mu Phi Epsilon are to advance 
the progress of the art of music in America. 2 1915, 
the policy of the sorority was changed from professional to 
honorary, which means that the membership is based on 
musicianship and definite musical requirements, In June, 
1922, the convention authorized the establishment of new 
chapters only in universities granting the B. M. degree, 
and in conservatories where at least fifty per cent. of the 
faculty have college degrees, and the director a national 
reputation. Active membership is confined to students and 
teachers actively engaged in the study or teaching of music. 
lhis present convention marked another advance for 
Mu Phi Epsilon in this respect, that its standards were 


raised Che definite requirements consist of stipulated 
courses in the following branches: ear training, musical his- 
tory, harmony, voice, violin, piano, organ, harp and cello. 


The general requirements are: one must be an A student, 
a high school education or its equivalent, must 
he able to make a creditable appearance, and must have some 
knowledge of the piano 

The outstanding convention activities were as follows: 1 
Voted that the sorority work toward a $50,000 endowment 


must have 


fund, 2.—Fund in establishment for a national New York 
club house, to be the home of members studying in New 
York City. Many subscriptions have already been made 


and with money pledges and promises to furnish rooms by 
different chapters and clubs, this may be attained in about 
two years. 3.—Convention voted to continue the scholar- 
ship fund, given to deserving members. 4.—Three prizes for 
original compositions were given to me mbers: first prize 
Filigree, Marian Roberts, lota Alpha (Chicago); second 
prize—Wind in the Corn, Marian Coryell, Mu Xi (Chi- 
cago); third prize—Presage, Katherine Gorin, lota Alpha 
(Chicago) ; honorable mention, Enchantment, Ruth Ander- 
son, Sigma (Evanston), and Rhapsodie, Katherine Gorin 
(Chicago). These winners have already won many honors 
and distinctions. The results were a real encouragement 
to continue this policy. 5.—The sorority voted to use its 
influence in every way possible to discourage the growing 
evil of smoking and drinking among college and conser- 
vatory women throughout the country 

An active roll of forty-two chapters and fifteen alumnae 
clubs is announced. The officers of the present national 
council, June, 1924-26, are: national president—Persis Heat- 
on, Indianola, Iowa; national vice-president—Edna Werde- 
hoff, Toledo Ohio; national secretary—Lucille Eilers, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio; national treasurer—-Mary Whitson, Gaines- 
ville, Ga.; national historian—Marguerite Bieber Hicks, 
Detroit, Mich.; national musical adviser—Gail Martin 
Haake, Evanston, Ill.; national alumnae officer—Doris D. 
Benson, Winnetka, TIL. 

It was interesting to note on convention reports that mem- 
bers are represented in all the literary sororities and local, 
as well as honorary, literary sororities. 

Mu Phi Epsilon is faithfully and consistently doing its 
bit musically in a worthwhile manner, in maintaining a high 
standard for members, as well as a creditable one toward 
the country in general. It has already passed almost twenty- 
one successful milestones. M. B. H. 


Von Klenner Professionals Sing 

large nearly all being professional 
singer is with Baroness von Klenner this summer at 
Point Chautauqua, N. Y.; it would seem as if this place 
has become a regular pilgrimage and shrine for many 
singers. The new studio is splendid, and here are heard 
singers from all parts. Edna Banker Brewer (Rochester), 
Lee Hess Barnes (Meadville), Elvira Gracey (Kansas), 
Lulu Brooks, (Hornell); Ruth H. Barnes (Meadville, so- 
prano of the Presbyterian church), Ina Jones, (Rome, so- 
Episcopal church), Alice Riley (Rome, so- 
Presbyterian church), Helen S, White (Bal- 
Lane 


An unusually class, 


prano of the 
prano of the 
Mary Stanley (North Carolina), Georgia E. 


timore), 
(New York), Lucille Scovil, Marguerite Scott (Cleveland), 
all these are some of the ‘better known singers studying 


with Mme. von Klenner this summer. Mignon Spence sent 
her teacher a program showing a well planned concert on 
June 26, in which she had much success; she will return 
to New York this autumn for continued study with Mme. 
von Klenner. 

The first musicale of the summer season was given by 
von Klenner pupils in Mayville, July 15, for the benefit 
of the Episcopal church, and the group of young singers 
has been re-engaged to give a “return concert.” On this 
program were Alice T. Riley, Ruth H. Barnes and Ina 
Jones, with Mme. von Klenner at the piano, Of this affair 
a local paper said in part: “A large number of people 
gathered to listen to the program, Baroness Katherine von 
Klenner of New York City, who conducts a studio at Point 
Chautauqua during the summer, with a number of her pu- 
pils assisted materially in making it a success. Mme. von 
Klenner has a world-wide reputation, is especially well 
known in this locality, and presided at the piano during the 
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solos of her pupils. Alice Riley and Ina Jones of Rome, 
N. Y., and Ruth Barnes of Meadville, exhibited unusual 
ability, and Mme. von Klenner’s careful training was 
plain y visible.” 

Elizabeth Knauth Nelson, of the Jamestown M. E. 
Church, was recently absent on leave, and during this period 
another von Klenner pupil, Regne "Ahlstrom arker, sub- 
stituted for her, also singing in Warren, Pa., at one of 
the Sunday night concerts. All these von Klenner artists 
do credit to their teacher, Students find that “Woo-Kootsie 
Villa,” the von Klenner summer home, is an inspiration for 
serious study. 


CURTIS INSTITUTE OF MUSIC NOTES 


Leopold Stokowski is one of the outstanding figures in 
the musical life of Philadelphia. In addition to having con- 
ducted the Philadelphia Orchestra for more than half its ex- 
istence of twenty-five years, Mr. Stojowski is enthusias- 
tically interested in the development of the Curtis Institute 
of Music, Philadelphia, where he will conduct classes in 
orchestral training. 

George F. Boyle, whose career as a pianist has covered 
all but seven years of his life, and who has been an active 
teacher of the piano for many years, has joined the faculty 
of the Curtis Institute of Music. After his long connection 
as teacher with the Philadelphia Music School Settlement 
he will find many of his old colleagues on the faculty of the 
Curtis Institute. 

Marcella Sembrich, who is to teach next winter at the 
Curtis Institute, has had many noteworthy pupils, but few 
whose first concert appearance has made such a phenomenal 
success as Dusolina Giannini. The London critics pro- 
claimed her soprano voice the greatest find since that of her 
noted teacher was first heard. 

A recently received radiogram from Impresario Jaques 
Mahler reports that Mme, Charles Cahier’s European sea- 
sons for the fall of 1924 and the spring of 1925 are already 
fully booked and include four weeks in France. The winter 





“A Eugene audience was introduced to 
one of the most charming of all con- 
cert artists, May Peterson, whose win- 
some smile and gracious manner won 
her audience ere a note had been sung. 
Beautifully gowned, she charmed the 
eye, while her lovely voice, which 
fairly scintillated, fell soothingly upon 
the ear. Her method of singing is 
one of perfect ease, which enables her 
to color her voice to any desired 
shade.” 


The Eugene (Ore.) Daily Emerald said 
the above about May Peterson, soprano, 
formerly Opera Comique and Metropoli- 
tan Opera Company. 


Management: HAENSEL & JONES 
Aeolian Hall, New York 


Meson & Hamlin Plone Used Acolien- Vocalion Records 








of 1924-25 Mme, Cahier will devote to her classes at the 
Curtis Institute. 

Ernest Urchs, artists’ manager of Steinway & Sons, has 
had such wide experience with music, musicians and the 
musical public that his judgment and advice on matters 
musical are greatly to be prized. At the invitation of Mary 
Louise Curtis Bok, Mr. Urchs has become a member of the 
advisory board of the Curtis Institute. Mr. Urchs’ experi- 
ence should prove a valuable guide to the institute in its 
efforts to advance the cause of music and the musician. 

The recent announcement that Isabella Vengerova would 
join the faculty of the Curtis Institute brings to mind the 
unusual circumstances under which the Russian pianist and 
teacher first began her career in the old Imperial Conserva- 
tory at Petrograd. A young graduate of the Vienna Con- 
servatory, Mme. Vengerova was pursuing her studies in 
Petrograd preparatory to taking her diploma there. At this 
time Mme, Essipoff was conducting the master class in the 
piano. On the outbreak of the Revolution of 1905, Mme. 
Essipoff was ordered by her doctors to leave Petrograd, but 
she preferred to stay until she could be assured that her 
master class should not suffer. Only when she had pre- 
vailed upon Mme. Vengerova, whose innate ability as a 
teacher of the piano Mme, Essipoff had quickly recognized, 
to take her master class, would Mme. Essipoft quit Petro- 
grad. Thus began Mme, Vengerova’s career at the Petro- 
grad Conservatory—a career which, after the close of the 
revolution, embraced some years as Mme. Essipoff’s assist- 
ant and then ten years as professor conducting her own 
classes. Mme. Vengerova has now definitely decided to 
make America her home and has joined the faculty of the 
Curtis Institute, where she will teach the piano this winter 
in addition to her private pupils in New York. She also 
expects to carry out a number of concert tours. DY 
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Ottawa Temple Choir Organized 

Ottawa, Canada, July 24—A new musical organization 
has arisen in Ottawa in the form of a male chorus, to be 
known as The Ottawa Temple Choir, Its membership is 
limited to Masons, and in that respect it is almost unique, 
inasmuch as it shares with Toronto the distinction of hav- 
ing the only purely Masonic choirs in Canada, 

The history of its inception and organization is interest- 
ing. The annual Eisteddfod was about to be held, when it 
was found that there was but one entrant in the male 
choir competition. Members of the Eisteddfod executive 
made this fact known and sugg gested to various choir lead- 
ers the possibility of forming a “scratch” choir with a view 
to entering. and thus making a competition. Among others 
approached was C. J. L. Rickwood, to whom the idea ap- © 
pealed, with the result that, after consulting with a number 
of his Masonic brethren, it was decided to give the matter 
a trial. Due in a large measure to the enthusiasm and 
assiduity of F. L. C. Pereira, who acted as secretary, a male 
chorus of some forty-five voices was formed and entered 
the competition under the caption of the Ottawa Temple 
Choir. Cyril J. L. Rickwood conducted the new organiza- 
tion with such good results that the prize became its prop- 
erty, Dr. E. MacMillan, of Toronto, the adjudicator, com- 
mending very highly the excellence of the singing of this 
choir. 

Encouraged by this success, it was decided to organize 
the choir on a permanent basis. Accordingly, the Ottawa 
Temple Choir is now a reality and has, as its officers, the 
following gentlemen: Honorary president, i Shanks ; 
president, D. Roy Kennedy; vice-president, Horace Butler ; 
secretary-treasurer and manager, >. Pereira; con- 
ductor, C. J. L. Rickwood; assistant conductor, A. Perry; 
librarian, H. Hill; executive committee, Roy Gibson, G. 
Allan Snowden, F. Merryweather, G. Donne. 

The functions of the choir will not be confined to Masonic 
work, but it is intended to give concerts from time to 
time and assist generally in all enterprises having for their 
object the welfare of the community. 

Cyril J. L. Rickwood, the conductor, is wel! known as a 
hard worker in local musical community enterprises. He is 
the organist and choir direc tor of McLeod Methodist Church, 
and, judging by the singing of this choir, there is very little 
doubt that the newly-formed Temple Choir will soon exercise 
a large influence for good in the city and district. 

Mr. Rickwood will, no doubt, be ably assisted in this 
work by the assistant ‘conductor, W. A. Perry, organist of 
Stewarton Presbyterian Church, who is also an enthusiastic 
worker in local musical enterprises. With an energetic 
president (D. Roy Kennedy), a hard working secretary- 
treasurer (F, L, C. Pereira), and a self- sacrificing executive 
committee, the future of this musical organization looks 
very bright indeed. 

If present plans are carried out, the choir will consist 
of one hundred members, a waiting list being contemplated 
for those who apply after the quota is reached. Regular at- 
tendance at rehearsals will be a sine qua non for member- 
ship and, under the constitution, those who do not attend 
a certain percentage of rehearsals will be automatically 
dropped and their places filled from the waiting list. 

Rehearsals will commence in September and will be held 
weekly thereafter until the end of April. 

The first concert will be held in the new auditorium on 
November 5. The assisting artists will be Edward Lankow, 
basso, of New York, and Edna Wheeler-Ballard, harpist. 

a Ae 


Cortot’s Annotated Programs in Book Form 


The publishing office of L’Ecole Normale du Musique in 
Paris has issued in book form the annotated programs for 
the ten piano recitals, covering the chief works of the nine- 
teenth century, given recently by Alfred Cortot. The pro- 
gram notes are the work of Prof. Laurent Ceillier of I’Ecole 
and a preface has been provided by Mr. Cortot. A list of 
the works which Mr. Cortot played at his ten recitals is 
appended : 


First recital (1801-1810): Sonate quasi una fantasia, op. 27, No. 2, 
Beethoven; lg variations in minor, Beethoven; sonata, op. 
A Beethoven; Sonata Caracteristique, o Sle Beethoven. 

Second recital (1816-1819): sonata, op t9, ¢ M. Weber; taqtadte, 
op. ae: araeuert sonata, op. 106, Lik, Invitation a la Valse, 
op, 

Third pha (1821-1831): sonata, op. 110, Beethoven; impromptu 
in B minor, Schubert; sonata, >. iit Beethoven; Rondo Capriccioso, 
Mendelssohn; twelve ‘etudes, op Chopin. 

Fourth recital (1829-1831-18 $y: “peor Schumann; first ballade, 
Chopin; Etudes STRAREN, Schumann; etudes, op. 25, Chopin; 
Carnaval, Schum 

aa ‘recital (1836-1838) : Fantasie, Schumann; second scherzo, 

Sani Davidsbiindler, op. 6, Schumann; Campanella (second ver- 
sion Liszt; sonata, op. 35, Chopin. 

Sixth recital (1838-1841): ities. Schumann; preludes (24), 
Chopin; Kinderscenen, Schumann; second impromptu, Chopin; second 
ballade, Chopin; Variations Serieuses, Mendelssohn. 

Seventh recital (1841- 1851): Fantasie, Chopin; nocturne in C 
minor, Chopin; third ballade, Chopin; fourth ballade, Chopin; two 
songs without words, Mendelssohn; olonaise, Chopin; sonata in B 
minor, Chopin; Berceuse, Chopin; circnrcllc, Chopin; Valse in C 
chery minor, pin; second rhapsody, Liszt. 

en recital (1848. 1861); La Leggerezza, Liszt; Reve d’Amour, 
No. Liszt; prtonaie, | No. 2, Liszt; eleventh rhapsody, Liszt; sonata 
in B minor, Liszt; variations on a theme of Handel, Brahms; Me- 
phisto Waltz, Liszt; Two Legends, Liszt. 

Ninth recital (1863 1884): variations on a theme by Bach, Liszt; 
Islamey, Balakirew; Tableaux d’Exposition, Moussorgsky; second 
rhapsody, Brahms; prelude, choral and fugue, Franck. 

enth recital (1886-1900): prelude, aria and finale, Franck; Boureé 
Fantasti ue Chabrier; theme et variations, Fauré; sonata in B flat 
minor, Dukas, 
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GABRIEL FENYVES TO HEAD THE PIANO DEPARTMENT OF THE 
MINNEAPOLIS SCHOOL OF MUSIC, ORATORY AND DRAMATIC ART 


Gabriel Fenyves, the Hungarian —. has been engaged 
for the faculty of the Minneapolis School of Music, Oratory 
and Dramatic Art as head of the piano department. His 





GABRIEL FENYVES 


name is well known in Europe through his many successful 
recitals, and the audiences and critics of such centers as 
London, Vienna, Amsterdam, Budapest, Prague and Buchar- 
est have paid enthusiastic tribute to his art. His fine person- 
ality, velvety touch, brilliant technic and poetic interpretation 
have brought him favor wherever he has played 


He was born in Hungary, and at the age of twelve made 

his debut playing the Liszt Hungarian rhapsody, No, 2. 
After finishing his studies of composition and piano at the 
Royal Academy of Music, Budapest, 
he entered the master class of Pro- 
fessor Thomson. Following the 
completion of his studies, Mr. Fen- 
yves played in Austria, Roumania, 
Czecho-Slovakia, and Jugoslavia. 
His recital in Vienna created intense 
enthusiasm. Then followed a con- 
cert tour in Holland, where he 
played in Amsterdam at the Concert- 
gebouw. He visited London next, 
giving a recital at Wigmore Hall 
and being immediately re-engaged to 
give another recital in Aeolian Hall 
in an All-Chopin program. The 
critic of the Daily Express wrote 
of his playing: “He is one of the 
most discreet players I have ever 
heard, for his playing as a whole 
is remarkably soft and he achieves 
thereby very excellent results. 
His interpretation was full of poeti- 
cal feeling.” The London West- 
minster Gazette said: “He played 
delightfully, with such finish and 
grace that one got unqualified pleas- 
ure from his performances. The 
concert goers of the English capital 
will not soon forget his lovely inter- 
pretation of Chopin.” 

Mr. Fenyves has also had great 
results as a teacher. He is a master of modern pianoforte 
ideas, and an exponent of the weight and relaxation tech- 
nic. The Minneapolis School of Music made an excellent 
acquisition in being able to secure his services. His first 
American debut will be in New York in Aeolian Hall. 
He will play in Chicago and will tour to the Pacific Coast. 





Music for the Peepul 
One who heard Galli-Curci on Wednesday night has ex- 
pressed disappointment and disapproval at the cantatrice 
“playing to the gallery” by singing such immortal lyrics as 


Suwanee River, Silver Threads Among the Gold, Robin 
Adair and Home, Sweet Home. 
I say “God bless her!” for giving us some of “the songs 


of the people,” which Fletcher of Saltoun declared to be 
more potent in moulding morals than the laws on the 
statute books. 

If the taste and judgment of one who goes to hear music 
is to be judged by the position of the seat one occupies we 
have a strange state of affairs. The student and lover of 
music who spends his spare cash in music and its cultivation 
cannot afford more than a gallery seat, but the successful 
pork-packer whose soul cannot rise above Yes, We Have 
No Bananas, becomes at once appreciative and a judge of 
classical foreign music by occupying an expensive stall. He 
must be catered to and given excerpts from grand 
opera which it is “fashionable” for the “bon ton” to applaud. 

Galli-Curci singing in Italian and Spanish was “a con- 
course of sweet sounds which gives delight and hurt not,” 
but when beautiful, touching words, wedded to sweet, ap- 
pealing music, were. sung—as she sang them—she got the 
“message” home to the heart and soul and left something 
more than the impression of a beautiful musical instrument. 

Thackeray took a seat in “the gallery” at a negro minstrel 
entertainment and records his impressions. He tells us that 
he had heard the great singers at the opera houses un- 
moved. 


The diva’s jewels dazzled him, her bravuras and her trills 
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amazed him, but left him “cold,” hd cay” e he wrote, “I 
pay my shilling and hear a rascal in a patched cotton smock 
and with a burnt cork black face, sing a simple ballad to 
a crooning melody and | have to keep taking off my spec- 
tacles and wiping them, my heart glows with love to my 
fellowman—and when J get outside I must give alms to 
the first beggar I meet. 


I may pay a thousand dollars for the story of The 
Prodigal Son, bound in morocco by Riviere, the pages 
illuminated, the covers smothered with jewels; but where 


is the “message” of the parable to me if the text is Hebrew 
which I cannot read? 

“Bravo!” Galli-Curci for your wonderful music. I ap- 
plaud you and cheer you with all the effusive enthusiasm of 
“the stalls"—but God bless you for those sweetly sung simple, 
familiar songs which went straight to my heart—all that 
way off in “the gallery.” 

Let me again refer to Joseph Chamberlain. Note the 
most successful passages in his speeches, the passages which 
“got home” to the vast audiences he addressed at Birming 
ham and other places. 

He did not quote Latin; he did not give florid excerpts 
from Tacitus or even the English classics. He did what 
the sapient critic I have mentioned above would call “play- 
ing to the gallery.” (Felix Penne, in the Vancouver Daily 
Sun.) 


Jeanne Rabinowitz Plays at Hughes Studio 

Fully up to the standard of artist student recitals heard 
at the studio of Edwin Hughes was that given Wednesday 
evening, July 30, by Jeanne Rabinowitz. Her program in 
cluded the Beethoven Appassionata sonata; Romantische 
sonata, op. 60, by Walter Niemann, said to he the first per- 
formance in America; fantasie, mazurka and waltz by Cho 
pin; the eighth Hungarian rhapsody of Liszt, and, as en 
cores, Moszkowski’s etude in D minor and ( ‘hopin’s “Black 
Key” etude. 

The Niemann sonata was of particular interest. It is 
spontaneous and exuberant music, melodious and generally 
grateful. Miss Rabinowitz interpreted it with evident en 
thusiasm, sympathy and vigor. She has a technic which in 
its adequacy leaves her free for artistic expression. Good 
tone, excellent rhythmical sense, admirable phrasing and 
musical insight are a few of the things which make her 
playing satisfying. Her interpretations mark her as a 
thorough musician. She was received with real enthusiasm. 
Miss Rabinowitz is an artist graduate of the Institute of 
Musical Art and has continued her work with Mr. Hughes 
since leaving the Institute. She has played the Liszt A major 
concerto with orchestra in New York and has appeared in 
recital in New York and elsewhere. This gifted young 
artist will make her Aeolian Hall debut this coming season 


Queena Mario Popular in Plainfield 


Queena Mario has been engaged for the third year in 
succession for a recital in Plainfield next October by the 
Alumni Association of the Plainfield High School. Miss 
Mario will sing ten dates in three weeks in October in the 
pay cities: emgage ss eo Pa.; Vag Ontario; Erie, 

: Cleveland, ‘Ohio: Greensboro, N : Plainfield, Mont 
unig and Trenton, N. J.; Indianapolis, ind. and Easton, Pa. 


Leginska Scores Great Success With Liszt 


Work in London 


Ethel Leginska’s first English recital of 1924, given at 
Queens Hall, W., London, recently, resulted in some of the 
most enthusiastic press tributes this popular pianist has ever 
received. 

ef doubt if there is a better English pianist than Ethel 
Leginska,” wrote the critic of the London Daily Express 
“She played the Liszt sonata in B flat minor at her concert 
on Tuesday with a subtlety and intelligence worthy of 
Busoni.” The London Daily Telegraph stated: “This Eng- 
lish pianist, who numbers London as but one among the 
great capitals where her name is honored, has indeed poetry 
in her fingertips. Her reading (of the Liszt sonata) was 
consistent and proportionate. Its gentler moments were 
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beautifully revealed.” The critic of Time and Tide wrote: 

“Leginska’s interpretation seemed to me inspired. It was 
not the usual thunder and lightning one, but if less grandiose 
it was immeasurably more poetic. Leginska sits secure 
among the great poets of the piano. ” “Faultless playing,” 
said the London Morning Post, “a pianist of distinction and 
charm.” 


Huss Artist Pupils in Concert 


Harriette Pierdon, an artist pupil of Mrs. Henry Holden 
Huss, and Margaret Bliss, an artist pupil of Mr. Huss, 
appeared in concert in aid of Life’s Fresh Air Fund at 
Briarcliff Lodge on July 11 before a distinguished audience, 
Miss Pierdon sang a group of French songs and Huss’ It 
Was a Lover and His Lass. Miss Bliss played Chopin's 
third ballade in A flat and the F sharp minor mazurka, 
MacDowell’s Scotch Poem, Huss’ Moonlight on Lake 
Como, and Grainger’s Country Gardens. Both young artists 
did artistic work and reflected credit on their teachers 
Jean Adams was effective in scenes from MacKay’s Jean 
of Arc, and Everette Tuching supplied adequate accompani 
ments, 





v : ; ate 
Carreras Receives Italian Compositions 


Maria Carreras, Italian virtuosa, has just received a 
large number of new compositions for the piano from four 
of the leading composers of the modern Italian movement 
Alfredo Casella, Ottorino Respighi, Pick-Mangiagalli, and 
Castelnuovo-Tedesso, At the request of these composers 
Mme. Carreras is selecting a number of these pieces for 
introduction to the American musical public at her recitals 
next fall. 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


THE CHILD PRODIGY 


By William Prohme 


What do you think about the child prodigy? Does it do 
iny good for the prodigies themselves, their teachers, or 
the audiences that hear them, to have the little dears thrust 

it upon a platform to display their talents? 

Many of them are being trotted out, in this post-profes 
ional season, throughout the country Doting papas and 
mammas are hiring halls, printing claborate programs, and 
ending out tickets to all their iriends and acquaintances, 
iting them to hear Mary or John, who may range in age 
un eight to fifteen, play the piano or the fiddle. 

The critics of the local papers are spec ially bid to these 
[he tickets are accompanied by letters from the 
enclosing statements by the youngster’s teacher. 
And because their papers like, in the season of local lauda- 
tion, to devote attention to “local music,” the critics usually 
They even write something about these “wunder 


in 


event 


parents, 


tt 
inden ” and that's when the trouble begins. Because if they 
are honest—well, they are honest; and what can an honest 
judgment do to the doting parents and the great crowd of 
(usually unmusical) friends who have crowded that hired 
hall Rub fur the wrong way. Little more. 


“But I'm thinking of the serious aspects ot those wunder- 
and their recitals 


kinder—any child prodigy anywher« 
years, have anything 


Does any child, say up to filteen 
technic that can give to an audience the emotional 
if it is to be memor 


in yond 
impress which ge od music must give 
abl I. for one, do not believe so 
One may be amazed at the phenomenal technic in a child 
Yes. one marvels to see a girl or boy of twelve or fifteen 
tach’s D minor toccata and fugue, 


master the intricacies ot 
nd play all the notes perfectly. But beyond being interest 
ing—at Does the child 


ing—amazing, if you like what else is it? 
comprehend the work, or give any suggestion, in its playing, 
of such understanding 

rake something with more emotional and intellectual sig 
Beethoven's Op. 57 sonata! That solemn pro 
somewhere near the end of the first movement 
It is as mature 
It is the 


nificance, 
nouncement 
should stand out, tonally, from all the rest 
a musical statement as a Nietzschean aphorism 
“big idea” of the work 
Of, heat a child play these notes—as I did the other night, 
a child who will soon be in the hands of Josef Lhevinne at 
his Adirondacks summer home—is, to me, much like hearing 
a child pronounce the words of Hamlet's soliloquy All the 
words are there, certainly But the significance is not. 
And that doesn’t mean the performer isn’t talented and full 
It means that it is denied, through the mere 
the understanding which can interpret 
to give pleasure to a 


ot promise 
fact of its youth 
music—or great poetry—in a way 
mature auditor Ses : 

There is no such thing as emotional maturity in combina- 
tion with physical adolescence. The simple fact of youth 
denies entry into the inner significance of mature emotion 
Youth is physically preoccupied with the mere business of 
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N. Y. American 
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A limited number of serious students accepted 
after Sept. 10th 
Studio: 316 West 95th St. New York City 


growing, This has a normal reflex upon the psychological 
stage of development the child has reached. 

All one has to do is to remember one’s own youth—the 
music one heard, the poetry one read, the literature which 
was tasted but not absorbed. One may have heard Beetho- 
ven's Fifth at ten, but one didn’t begin to understand it until 
twenty-five, surely, One read Faust at fifteen, but did its 
significance dawn then? Hardly. One wasn’t emotionally 
or intellectually ready for it. 

So with these prodigies, who play Beethoven and Brahms, 
Liszt and Debussy, Rachmaninoff and Ravel—and play them 
all faultlessly, from the standpoint of technic. 

They play notes. They give all of a composition—save 
its meaning. They don’t understand the value of the sig- 
nificant pause, the meaning of a sudden accent. They pass 
by the central statement of a composition and give it no 
more value than the detail, which is so often the mere set- 
ting for the major statement. 

I think the child prodigies should be suppressed. 

It is written—whether the story is apocryphal or not, I 
don’t know—that Flaubert insisted that his pupil and pro- 
tegé, De Maupassant, should write steadily for years and 
years, but to attempt to publish nothing until he reached 
what Flaubert would consider an approximation of perfec- 
tion, 

One could wish that the child prodigy might be similarly 
restrained, through the use of force upon their doting par- 
ents and vain teachers. Keep them at their work, at home 
and in the studio, as hard as you like. But keep them off 
the public platform until they know something more than 
instrumental technic. 

In the critics’ names, we ask it. 

Young German Baritone in Trouble Over 

Opera Contract 

Stuttgart, Germany, July 7—There has been considerable 

excitement in musical circles here over the treatment ac- 


corded to Heinrich Rehkemper, the now famous German 





Photo by A. Sahm, Munich 
HEINRICH REHKEMPER, 


young German baritone. 


baritone, at the Stuttgart Opera. After some years here, 
Rehkemper suddenly sprang into prominence as a concert 
singer in other cities and was widely sought as a guest. 
Receiving a call to Munich he accepted it and tried to sever 
his Stuttgart engagement on the ground that the financial 
conditions of his contract were unbearable. He was, how- 
ever, legally forced to return, and is being virtually boy- 
cotted as regards opera performances. He therefore appears 
chiefly in concerts in Switzerland, having already sung 
under Strauss, Furtwangler, Pfitzner, etc. Last year he 
sang at the Zurich Festival and the Salzburg Festival with 
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MANA-ZUCCA, 


whose new simple ballad, Those Days Gone By, is being 
widely sung. 





great success. Rehkemper was born in Schwerte, in West- 
phalia, and began his career in Coburg, at the Court Thea- 
tre belonging to the Duke, Karl Eduard. Strange to say, 
his first role was Fafner, but he soon sang Telramund and 
other leading baritone roles. He then came to Stuttgart 
There is no doubt that his voice is of exceptionally beau- 
tiful quality and that he is singled out for a great career. 
His style and tone remind one of the sonorous baritones 
of Italy. W. H. 


DANISH-AMERICAN CHOIR 
VISITS IN COPENHAGEN 


Werrenrath Received with Enthusiasm 

Copenhagen, July 14.—Quite recently Copenhagen has 
been visited by a large Danish-American male choir, the 
Harmonists from Chicago. The choir chiefly consists of 
artisans, who have come to visit their old, original home 
in order to give a series of concerts, conducted by Joels 
Mosberg. The passage took place in the Danish ship, Hellig 
Olav, and at the arrival there was a reception, where among 
others the president of the tourist-union, the chamberlain, 
Mr. Clan, and the president of the Singing Club of Collegi- 
ans, Asger Bruun, were present. The festivities were in- 
augurated by a visit to the Carlsberg breweries and an en- 
suing lunch at director Vagn Jacobsen’s. 

The next day began with an excursion to the beautiful 
parts of North Sealand, whereupon the singers were in- 
vited to lunch with the minister of foreign affairs, the 
Count Carl Moltke; the same afternoon the official recep- 
tion took place in the town hall, where Mayor Jensen made 
the speech of welcome. At the concert in Tivoli, where 
Dannebrog floated alongside of the Stars and Stripes, the 
concert, whose program comprised both American and 
Danish songs, was a great success. The conductor as well 
as the soloist, Holger Petersen, were called out countless 
times. That same evening, the concert over, the choir went 
on board the steamer at Aalborg, when they proceeded 
to the National Park of Raebild Bakker (hills). The con- 
cert here was also a great success. On the whole the visit 
to the Dano-Americans may be said to have heen glorious 
and have given ample pleasure to guests and hosts alike. 

The same evening as the choir gave its successful con- 
cert in Tivoli, there appeared for the first time in Denmark 
the American baritone singer, Reinald Werrenrath. His 
great and excellently trained voice asserted itself splendidly 
in an aria from Herodiade, by Massenet, and Wolfram’s 
Song of the Evening Star, from Tannhauser. Later Mr. 
Werrenrath sang a series of American songs by modern 
composers, which all scored great success, and ended with 
some Danish songs, among others Carl Nielsen’s Irmelin 
Rose. He proved himself not only a master of English, 
French, German, Italian and Danish to equal perfection, 
but also his sound, manly musical feeling and his great, 
beautiful and extraordinarily well placed voice made the 
deepest impression on the audience. Mr. Werrenrath had 
to give a great many extras in return for the stormy ap- 
plause. And it is to be hoped that soon again he will visit 
the old country of his ancestors and let his beautiful voice 
be heard here. P. M. 





Artists Sing for Tuberculosis Association 


The New York Tuberculosis Association announced the 
following program for this week in its work of cheering 
and benefiting patients in various hospitals of the city—the 
artists mentioned having volunteered their services for this 
purpose: August 4 (Sea View Hospital, Staten Island) 
Anna Pinto, concert harpist; 5 (Sea View Hospital, S. I.) 
Cora Tracy Goepel, contralto, and Rosa Roma, violinist, 
with Adele Holstein, accompanist; 6 (Sea View Hospital, 
S. I.) National Biscuit Company Band; 6 (Sea View 
Hospital, S. I.) Benno Rabinoff, violinist, with Bertha Rich, 
accompanist, and Anna Welch, concert harpist, and Adele 
Holstein, pianist; 7 (Wards of Bellevue Hospital, New 
York City) Inez Thorne Quick, contralto, Roger C. Brown, 
baritone, Vivian Donaldson, Irish harp; 7 (Sea View 
Hospital, S. I.) The Mary Adele Hays group of artists: 
8 (Metropolitan Hospital, Welfare Island) Long Island 
Grotto Band; 9 (Seton Hospital, Spuyten Duyvil) Fleurette 
Jeoffrie, coloratura soprano, Mrs. J. Jeoffrie, accompanist, 
Egbert Freund and Lawrence Goldman, violinists, Miss 
Wolff, pianist. 


Graveure Booked for Wheeling 


Louis Graveure, baritone, has been engaged by the Uni- 
versity Club of Wheeling for a recital next year. 
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RAVINIA HEARS SEASON’S FIRST 
PERFORMANCE OF TALES OF HOFFMAN 





Numerous Repetitions Are Given, with Excellent Casts—Carnival Day a Treat for the Little Tots—Bori Re-engaged 
for Next Season—Operas of the Week 


Chicago, August 2——The Ravinia Opera Company, which 
today holds a leading position among opera companies of 
the musical world, has been most fortunate this season to 
have in its rostrum several newcomers of international 
fame and the prestige of retaining several of its former 
most popular singers. Thus, the mid-season has been 
reached with much in favor of the management's astute- 
ness and showmanship. The artists who come to Ravinia 
well deserve popularity, as they are slaves of their art, 
and, though many are invited to after-theater parties, they 
refuse, and right they are, as a real artist should not dis- 
sipate in any way if desirous of giving the public of his 
very best. If the singers are doing their best to please 
the public, Louis Eckstein does still a little more. He has 
surrounded himself with a very pleasant personnel. His 
right-hand man, A. M. Lowrie, is one of the most popu- 
lar men in operatic circles, and the men under his super- 
vision follow the lead of the general director, as well as 
that of Manager Lowrie, and politeness has become a 
keynote among Ravinia employees. 

Mapa Burtterrty, Jury 27. 

Madam Butterfly was repeated with Florence Easton as 
Cio-Cio-San—a role in which she has won much success 
at Ravinia and elsewhere, Ina Bourskaya was Suzuki and 
Lauri-Volpi, Pinkerton. The other roles were entrusted 
to the regular Ravinia cast. 

SyMPHONY ProcGraAM, JuLy 28. 

The regular Monday night program brought forth as 
soloists Margery Maxwell and Leon Rothier, with Eric 
Delamarter conducting. 

In Trovatore, Juty 29. 

Since the beginning of the season at Ravinia several 
critics have stated that some of the singers made up as 
though they were appearing at the Auditorium or the Met- 
ropolitan and that at Ravinia they should use more dis- 
cretion. Now, this reporter sits in the first row at the Audi- 
torium and always detects the singers’ make-up, but has 
not mentioned this as he fully understands that from a rear 
seat the make-up would look all right. At Ravinia also 
the Musica Courier seats are close to the front, but in 
order to get a new view on this much discussed subject here, 
at the performance of Trovatore the writer stood outside 
the Pavilion and agreed with other standees that the make- 
up of every artist was good, even if the costuming of one 
could have been criticized. Reviewers should occasionally 
take the views of others. Many a painting must not be 
viewed too closely, as even a masterpiece often looks 
blurred at close range. It is not the wish of this reporter 
to tell critics what they should do, but artists who have 
been criticized for their make-up will, no doubt, feel elated 
that a member of the press has risen in their defense. This 
having been set down, little need be written about the per- 
formance of Trovatore. Leonora was entrusted to Florence 
Easton, who was acclaimed to the echo by her legion of 
admirers. Ina Bourskaya, one of the youngest contraltos 
on the operatic stage, made up old enough as Azucena, but 
her voice as well as her carriage revealed a youthful gypsy. 
Giovanni Martinelli was a handsome and well voiced Man- 
rico. Giuseppe Danise, in a strange attire, sang well the 
Count Di Luna role, and Virgilio Lazzari, as ever, gave 
prominence to the role of Ferrando, in which he achieved 
another big success. The chorus and orchestra were ex- 
cellent and Papi conducted another performance very much 
to his credit. 

Tue Barer, Jury 30, 

The first performance this season of L’Elisir d’Amore 
was scheduled for Wednesday evening, but due to the slight 
indisposition of Lauri-Volpi, a change had to be made, The 
Barber being repeated with the same cast heard previously 
with the lone exception of the title role, which was en- 
trusted to Mario Basiola. 

CarnivAL Day, Juty 31 (AFTERNOON) 

As already stated, General Director Eckstein is always 
trying to do his best to bring the children to Ravinia, He 
knows well that music alone would not call for a big re- 
sponse from the majority of little ones, so he offers them 
other entertainment as well. This week, for the sixth 
children’s afternoon, a carnival was arranged with a world- 
famous circus furnishing most of the attractions, The cir- 
cus was presented by the Children’s Civic Theater of Chi- 
cago. A big time was had by every one present. 

L’Amore Det Tre Re, Jury 31. 

Lucrezia Bori—who enjoyed her stay so much at Ravinia 
that she informed this reporter that-she will be very happy 
to come back next season, and as General Director Eck- 
stein is as happy to have her, her re-engagement 1s here 
announced—made her farewell as Fiora on Thursday night. 
The performance having been reviewed previously at length, 
the space is here used to inform the readers that after the 
final performance Miss Borji rushed to an automobile, which 
got her to Chicago in time to catch the midnight train to 
New York, which should bring her there in time to catch 
the steamer on which she is to sail on Saturday at one 
o'clock. She will have only a half hour between train 
and boat, but as her maid had arranged everything and all 
her trunks had been transferred to the boat long before 
her arrival in New York, probably by the time this is pub- 
lished she will be on the high seas. Mme. Bori’s farewell 
to Ravinia must have made her feel happy to know that 
she has conquered the Middle West as she has the East, 
and that she will be as welcome to Ravinia as the flowers 
in May. She is a big artist, a lovely woman, a charming 
colleague and she has endeared herself to opera-goers in 
this community. Martinelli, Danise, Lazzari and Papi 
helped greatly in making. Mme. Bori’s last appearance. of 
the season epoch-making in the history of opera at Ravinia 
by giving of their very best. 

Tates or HorrMan, Aucust 1 

The first performance this season of the Tales of Hoff- 
man gave opportunity to hear Armand Tokatyan_ in the 
title role, Thalia Sabanieva in the dual part of Olympia 
and Antonia, Ina Bourskaya as Nicklausse, Margery Max- 


well as Giulietta, Leon Rothier as Dr. Miracle, Paolo Ana- 
nian as Coppelius, and Vincente Ballester as Dapertutto. 

The smaller roles were entrusted to excellent artists, and 
Hasselmans conducted. 

Tokatyan sang beautifully throughout the evening and 
won the approval of the audience. Sabanieva was excel- 
lect as Antonia and scored heavily in that role; as Olympia 
she was not well made up and did not give the illusion of a 
doll. Bourskaya was satisfactory in a part not worthy of 
her talent. Ballester made a hit in a role in which Renaud 
has left unforgettable memories here and in which Ballester 
will also be remembered. If his appearance had been on a 
par with his singing, he would be called the peer of the 
Dapertuttos, but he lacked the elegance of the French 
baritone, whose Dapertutto was a classic. Ballester was 
applauded to the echo and he richly deserved the demonstra- 
tion. Margery Maxwell is one of the best looking Giu- 
lettas of which the opera stage has ever boasted, and one 
recollects Cavalieri and several other beautiful women who 
sang the role. Miss Maxwell, regal to the eye, delighted 
the ear also by the beauty of her song. 

Lakme, Aucust 2 

Lakme, given for the first time this season, had for its 
principal interpreters Graziella Pareto, who sang the title 
role; Giovanni Martinelli, Gerald; Ina Bourskaya, Mallika, 
and Leon Rothier, Nilakantha. Rene Devries. 





GOLDMAN BAND CONCERTS 














The ninth week of the Goldman Band Concerts on the 
Mall in Central Park presented a carefully arranged pro- 
gram before the usual large audiences. Edwin Franko 
Goldman, the genial and popular conductor, finds it neces- 
sary to give numerous encores at each concert, largely con- 
sisting of “Request” numbers, the audiences demanding his 
own stirring marches and other compositions which have 
become so popular not only at these concerts but likewise 
in all parts of the country. 

The special feature of Friday evening, August 1, was 
the Boys’ Band Contest, in which the following bands com- 
peted: American Boys’ Band of Elizabeth, N. J.; Mount 
Loretto Boys’ Band, Mount Loretto, Staten Island; West- 
ern Union Boys’ Military Band, New York City; Wart- 
burg Orphan Boys’ Band, Mount Vernon, N. Y.; Brook- 
lyn Hebrew Orphan Asylum Band; Leake and Watts 
Orphan Band, Yonkers, N. Y.; St. Mary’s Military Band, 
West New York, N. J.; Lincoln Agricultural Band, Lin- 
colndale, N. Y., and the Hebrew Orphan Asylum Band, 
New York City (a full review of this contest will be 
found on another page of this issue of the MusicaL 
CourRIER). 

The programs in their entirety during the past week 
were: July 28 (German)—March Militaire (Schubert), 
overture to Marriage of Figaro (Mozart), Chorale and 
Fugue (Bach), Intro. to Act III and Bridal Chorus (Wag- 
ner), aria from Divinites du Styx (Gluck) with Genia 
Fonariova, soprano, as soloist, overture to Tannhéauser 
(Wagner), Traumerei (Schumann), Menuet (Beethoven) 
and Blue Danube Waltz (Strauss); July 30 (Ballet)— 
Fackeltanz (Meyerbeer), Two Norwegian Dances (Grieg), 
Musette (Rameau), Anitra’s Dance from Peer Gynt 
(Grieg), Valse des Fleur (Tschaikowsky), Waltz, Artists 
Life (Strauss), Ballet music from Faust (Gounod), Ca- 
price Brillante, The Debutante (Clarke) played by Waino 
Kauppi, cornetist, Torchlight Dance’ from Feramors 
(Rubinstein), Polish Dance (Scharwenka), Valse Lente 
from Coppelia (Delibes), Aragonaise (Massenet) and 
Dance of the Hours (Ponchielli); August 1 (Boys’ Band 
Contest )—see story on another page; August 2—Marche 
Militaire (Schubert), overture to Iphigenia (Gluck), Song 
Without Words (Tschaikowsky), Excerpts from Lohengrin 
(Wagner), Irish Tune and Shepherd’s Hey (Set by Grain 
ger), The Lost Chord (Sullivan) played by Waino Kauppi, 
cornetist, Traumerei (Schumann), Valse, Star of the Eve- 
ning (Goldman), Variations on a German Folk Song 
(Ochs) ; August 3 (Russian)—Marche Slave (Tschaikow 
sky), 1812 Overture (Tschaikowsky), The Music Box 
(Liadow), Song of the Volga Boatmen (Russian folk 
song), Pathetique Symphony, in two parts (Tschaikow- 
sky), Kammenoi Ostrow (Rubinstein), Nur wer die 
Sehnsucht kennt (Tschaikowsky) with Genia Fonariova, 
soprano, as soloist, and Prelude (Rachmaninoff), Cortege 
du Serdare (Ivanow). 


Summer Notes 

Ethel Pyne, dramatic soprano, gave a recital of the songs 
of Clarence Wainwright Macmurphey, the composer at the 
piano, over WHN, New York, July 1, which was favorably 
received; songs in English, French and German made up 
the program. 

Graduating exercises of the Leake and Watts Orphan 
Home in Yonkers were interesting. John S, Vermilye is 
the instructor, and a class of eighteen boys and girls grad- 
uated, A band concert in May, under conductor Arthur 
F. A. Eitte, with Grace Wagner, soprano, and Solon Al- 
berti, pianist, attracted favorable comment. The affair 
was successful and proved financially what can be done 
through proper publicity. 

Edwin Grasse’s tremendous success in five recitals, at 
Portland, Maine, was echoed in all the papers, his Wagner- 
Liszt program proving the favorite. He had to play encores 
at every recital, these being selected from standard works 
by Grieg, Guilmant, Handel, Beethoven, Mozart, Schumann 
Sinding and his own Serenade, 

Theodora Morgan-Stephens, of Atlanta, Ga., and some 
of her violin pupils, were pictured in the Atlanta Constitu- 
tion recently. Prizes were awarded, Gene Lee, Sylvia 
Shoup and Arch Fitzpatrick being among them, Mrs. 
Morgan-Stephens has charge of the violin public school 
classes of the city. 
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BUSH CONSERVATORY’S NEW CATALOG PAYS 
HIGH TRIBUTE TO CHICAGO SCHOOL’S LEADERS 


Chiapusso Closes Bush Summer Recitals—Esther Lash to Open Southern Woman's Club Season—Chicago Musical College 
News Notes—Sherwood Music School Recitals—Beduschi Studio to Remain Open—Knupfer Studios Add to 
Faculty—Other Items of General Interest 


Chicago, August 2.—The Bush. Conservatory’s twenty- 
third annual announcement has come to this office in the 
hape of one of the best compiled catalogs ever received 
ly this department from any school. The cover is in imita- 
tion blue leather with gold embossments and in the center 
the emblem of the Bush Conservatory, which is the lamp of 
knowledge. If the outside is attractive, a perusal of the 
catalog is even more so. On the third page appear the 
names of the officers: Kenneth M. Bradley, president and 
director; Edgar A. Nelson, vice-president; Edward H. 
Schwenker, secretary, and William Lincoln Bush, treasurer. 
Che registrar is Katherine Boyd Schwin, the corresponding 


ecretary is Mary D. Hussey, and the publicity secretary is 
Amy Keith Carroll. The Bush Conservatory is accredited 
by the Ilinois State Board of Education and the fall term 
gins on Monday, September 8. It is well worth while for 
prospective students and their parents to get the catalog if 
only for the foreword on page five, which is one of the best 
documents concerning a school that has come to the atten- 
tion of this office in quite a long while. The last paragraph 
as to the standard of the school is illuminating and is here 


quoted verbatim 

“It is the aim of Bush Conservatory to develop its students 
artistically, mentally and physically, so that they become 
men and women of the highest ideals and useful citizens, 
as well as thorough musicians and artists of attainment.” 

Looking over the names of the professors teaching at the 
Bush Conservatory, one notices severa] who have gained an 
international reputation and many national reknown. Ken- 
neth M. Bradley is a man of ideals. He is the educator par 
excellence, an all-around musician and a college graduate. 
The president of the Bush Conservatory has long been 
recognized as an authority in the musical world, and as an 
educator he has no superior today, The personnel with 
which he is surrounded speaks volumes for the efficiency of 
the Bush Conservatory, Edgar A. Nelson, the vice-presi 
dent, needs no introduction to the readers of the Musica. 
Counter. He is one of the best among American musicians. 
Edward A. Schwenker is also a man of action, and his fine 
business ability and lovable personality have made him a big 


asset at the Bush. In the piano department one finds such 
names as Jan Chiapusso, Julie Rive-King, Ella Spravka, 
Elsie Alexander and Mrs. Vittorio Trevisan. The voice 


department boasts of such men as Charles W. Clark, Arthur 
Middleton, Vittorio Trevisan, Boza Oumiroff, Emerson 
Abernethy, Mae Graves Atkins, and others, The violin 
department has one of the best known violinists in America 
in Richard Czerwonky. Besides those celebrated teachers, 
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the faculty contains the names of others who have made 
names for themselves in the studio, 

To review the catalog at length would necessitate more 
space than is given to the Chicago letter, so only a few 
points are touched upon in this brief analysis, sufficient, 
however, to show the high standard of this school, which is 
recommended by this office of the MusicaL Courter. The 
Bush Conservatory owns its own home and its own dormi- 
tory. Bush Conservatory boasts of a symphony orchestra, 
which is conducted by Richard Czerwonky, and in the last 
four seasons the symphony concerts given by that school 
orchestra with the assistance of students from the various 
departments as soloists have been recognized by critics among 
the best musical entertainments. Many of the soloists have 
secured desirable engagements through these appearances. 

For the season of 1924-25 there will be y ag gro 
prizes offered Bush Conservatory students. have 
grand piano, Henry F, Miller grand piano, — pons ‘Ttalian 
violin, one year’s tuition in the piano and voice departments, 
and also a modern violin of the highest type. The pianos 
are donated by the Moist Piano Company, A. B. Chase 
Piano Company; the old violin by Lyon & Healy, and the 
modern one by Ferron & Kroeplin. 

The Master School of the Bush Conservatory is made 
possible now through the financial support of Samuel E. 
Moist, president of the Moist Piano Company, who also 
continues his support of the Bush Conservatory symphony 
orchestra. In the catalog one notices the likeness of Samuel 
E. Moist, the patron of the Master School, and this great 
benefactor of things musical in Chicago is given a biography 
that shows the generosity of this successful business man, 
who is also a musician of unusual attainment. 

The class of opera is under the direction of that eminent 
teacher, Vittorio Trevisan, of the Chicago Civic Opera 
Company. No more need be said concerning this depart- 
ment with such an able man at its head, 

Students who were heard this past season at the Bush 
Conservatory made such an impression in Chicago as to 
explain better than a long review why the Bush occupies 
today that exalted position in musical Chicago. 

Mrs. Lasuw ror SourHERN Woman’s Cus. 

Esther Walrath Lash, the distinguished and versatile 
soprano, will have the honor of opening the musical season 
before the Southern Woman’s Club of Chicago on October 9. 
Mrs. Lash has prepared a new Colonial song recital, which 
she will give in costume, and which, of course, will be most 
appropriate for that club. Dates for next season are 
numerous for Mrs. Lash and will be published in due time 
in these columns, yet it may be mentioned that another club 
has already secured this artist, the Rock Island Woman's 
Club having dated her for November 15. 

Artuur Burton 1T0 NorTHERN WISCONSIN, 

Arthur Burton, the noted vocal teacher, has just closed 
his studio in the Fine Arts Building, which he will reopen 
on September 10, after a well earned vacation in Northern 
Wisconsin. 

Curapusso Closes Bush SUMMER RECITALS, 

To close its summer recital series, the Bush Conservatory 
presented one of its best known faculty members, Jan 
Chiapusso, in a piano recital at Recital Hall, July 28. A 
fine pianist, Mr. Chiapusso has proven a highly successful 
teacher as well since his association with Bush Conserva- 
tory a few years ago. In splendid fettle, Chiapusso gave 
of his very best in a well balanced yet taxing program. 
Seldom has this artist been heard to better advantage, and 
his playing of the Beethoven sonata op. 27, No. 1, Brahms’ 
rhapsodie G minor and B minor capriccio, Schubert’s im- 
promptu, and the Schubert-Tausig Military March, left 
nothing to be desired. Likewise his second group—compris- 
ing two Scriabin Poems, Medtner’s Fairy Tale, Arensky’s 
etude, Debussy's Reflections in the Water, Ravel’s Jeux 
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d’eau and Albeniz’ Malaga—was set forth in telling’ fashion. 


His last group—four Chopin selections—were not heard by 
this writer. Chiapusso scored heavily with his listeners and 
could have doubled his program had the audience had its 
way. 

RaisA AND RimMINI WRITE FROM MARIENBAD. 

On a post card sent to this office by Rosa Raisa and 
Giacomo Rimini from Marienbad, the opera stars write: 
“Dear friends: Just a line to show that we always think of 
ou. We both feel splendid. From here we will go to 
Vienen, then to Venice. Hoping you are in perfect health. 
Accept our love. Affectionately, Raisa and Rimini.” 

Bepuscui Stupio Witt Nor Crose. 

While Umberto Beduschi is enjoying a vacation during 
the month of August, the Beduschi studios will remain open 
in the hands of Mr. Beduschi’s secretary, who will take 
care of all correspondence and arrange appointments for 
Signor Beduschi. The well known vocal teacher anticipates 
a very busy season, 

Cuicaco MusicaL Cottece SUMMER RECITALS, 

This week concluded the summer series of recitals at the 
Chicago Musical College, which have been a feature of the 
summer master school. Moissaye Boguslawski, a member 
of the regular faculty, was presented in a Chopin program 
at Central Theater on Tuesday afternoon, July 29. On 
Thursday afternoon this pianist joined forces with Edward 
Collins, the prominent American pianist and teacher at the 
college, in a two-piano recital at Central Theater. It was 
a fine recital and both pianists gave of their best in ‘the 
Mozart D major sonata, the Sinding Variations in E flat 
minor on an Original Theme, the Saar Gavotte-Intermezzo, 
Seeboeck-Saar Menuet al’ Antique, and the Arensky Suite. 

The series was closed on Saturday, August 2, with a 
recital by advanced students of the voice, violin and piano 
departments. 

Busu Conservatory News Items 

Vacation plans are now absorbing the interest of the 
Bush Conservatory faculty to the exclusion of all other 
matters. The completion of the summer term last week, 
which was the busiest in the history of the progressive 
North Side music school, has cleared the program of other 
interests and the teachers are making plans for pleasuring 
during August. 

Boza Oumiroff, of the Bush faculty, will make a tour 
of Yellowstone and Glacier National Parks. Charles W. 
Clark is planning to visit friends in New Jersey. Mae 
Graves — will spend the month of August in New 
York. and Mrs. Vittorio Trevisan will remain in 
their Hiphlard Park home all summer, while Emmy Ohl 
has taken a cottage at Lake Bluff for a month. 

The public school music department of Bush Conserva- 
tory, which completes its six weeks’ summer course on 
August 6, reports the following engagements secured by 
pupils of ‘the department for the coming year: Adella Alt- 
man, Camp Point, III, director of music; Mildred Ander- 
son, Johnstown, Miss., director of music ; Marie Bruegger, 
Chicago City Schools (grade teacher); Pearl Collier, 
Seattle, Wash., special voice teacher; Adah Dinkmeyer, 
Cicero, Ill, special teacher; Fred P. Hale, Iron River, 
Mich., director of music; Esther Goetz, Lindblom High 
School, Chicago; Ailene Hendy, Orlando, Fla., special 
teacher; Marie Grisard, Lake View High School, Chicago ; 
Donnie ’ Griffith, Duncan, Okla., piano; Lulu James, Wol- 
cott, Ind., director ; May Knowles, Fremont, Neb., director 
of high school music; Hulda Karstrom, Chicago’ Heights, 
Ill., special teacher ; Dorothea Karstrom, Chicago Heights, 
ill. special teacher ; Hazel Meskimen, Robinson, IIL, di- 
rector; Marie Mahoney, Eldorado, Ill., director; Joanne 
Mohler, Chicago City School, special teacher; Louise Ryer- 
son, Troy, Ala., director; Emily Nordin, East Chicago, IIL, 
special teacher; Wilhelmina Schwarz, Northbrook, IIL, di- 
rector; Teresa Serbian, Clarksdale, Miss., director; Lillian 
Seay, Middlesboro, Ky., director; Emily Waggoner, Chicago 
Heights, Ill, director; Alice Dragstedt, Keota, lowa, direc- 
tor; Irwin Jensen, Bingham, Utah, director; Kathleen 
Burgess, Paducah, Ky., director; Mrs. L. P. Heinze, Yuma, 
Ariz., special; Emily McKnight, Chelsea, Okla., Ruth Fort- 
man, Dubuque, Iowa; Margaret Lyon, Fairfield, Iowa, di- 
rector Normal Training Deparement, Parson’s College; 
Jeannette Doud, director Piano and Normal Training, 
Carthage College, Carthage, Ill.; Edna McDonald, Lake 
Charles, La., special; Earnest Moore, Green Bay, Wis., 
High School, director; Ella Saunders, Mineral Wells, Tex., 
director ; Ralph Sarager, Fillmore, Utah, director. 

Helen Frances Sneed, soprano, who won the Boza Oumi- 
roff Summer Scholarship at Bush Conservatory, has been 
engaged as soloist and music director for Rev. G. H. Davis. 
She expects to return to Bush Conservatory next spring 
to resume her studies with Mr. Oumiroff. Bessie Williams, 
vocal teacher of Detroit and a professional pupil of Mr. 
Oumiroff, has prepared several programs with the artist 
during the summer term just closed. 

Tue KNuprers IN SWITZERLAND 


On a post card from Unter-Engadin, Switzerland, Mr. 
and Mrs. Walter R. Knupfer write: “This is an ideal place 
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for master classes. Ganz and Dohnanyi are living close by, 
but unfortunately (?) there are no pianos. Music is ot- 
fered in limited doses; that is probably the reason why 
people such as Mengelberg, Egon Pollak, Bruno Walter of 
Munich like the Engadin. They are all in the neighborhood. 
The springs are very beneficial and there is no prohibition.” 
RupotpH Reurer’s ENGAGEMENTS 

Rudolph Reuter has recently added Lindsborg, Kans., and 
Racine, Wis., to his long list of engagements for the com- 
ing season. These will make his third appearance in both 
places. In his recitals Mr. Reuter will use some new com- 
positions by Paul Tietjens, the American composer. Mr. 
Reuter, always on the lookout for new and good music, 
has become very interested in Mr. Tietjens’ development. 

WALTER SprY ON VACATION 

After a busy season at the Columbia School of Music, 
concluding with a series of lecture-recitals during the sum- 
mer session, Walter Spry is motoring to Trout Lake, Wis., 
where he will spend his summer holiday. 

SHerRwoop Music ScuHoot ReciTAs 

A piano recital was given by Sidney Silber, piano teacher 
at the Sherwood Music School, on Thursday evening, July 
24, in Sherwood Recital Hall. : 

Another recital in the Sherwood School’s summer series 
was presented by Junior pupils of the piano department, 
Thursday evening, July 31. 

Knuprer Stupios App To Faculty 

To enrich its faculty, the Knupfer Studios announces the 
following new members for next season, the eighth in the 
history of the school: Leon Ardin, well known New York 
voice specialist, and Fritz Metzger, baritone, who received 
his early training in Karlsruhe, Germany, in the voice de- 
partment; and Grisha Borushek, Russian violinist, and Louis 
Zander, in the violin department. 

Tue Ernest Toys on Tour 

A card from Louisburg (N. C.), tells of the success on 
tour of Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Toy, who, besides filling a 
number of engagements, manage to enjoy a little summer 
vacation between dates. JEANNETTE Cox, 


RICHMOND PREDICTS ACTIVE 
SEASON FOR BOSTON 


Boston, August 2.—The offices of Concert Direction Aaron 
Richmond report bookings up to July 1, for the 1924-25 
season, well ahead of the past seasons. In addition to the 
local direction of recitals at Jordan Hall and the Copley 
Plaza, courses have been booked in a number of New Eng- 
land communities. Specially active will be the Fox- 
Burgin-Bedetti Trio, which made such a decided impression 
on the occasion of its Boston debut last season, and the 
Vannini’s Symphony Ensemble, which is already booked for 
more than half of its available time. The former organiza- 
tion will give a subscription series in Boston at Jordan 
Hall; the latter group is again booked for a series of ap- 
pearances at the Boston Athletic Association and at the 
Algonquin Club, where they appear with leading Metropoli- 
tan artists. ; _ 

Mr. Richmond has just returned from a brief vacation 
spent in Peterboro, N. H., and Boothbay Harbor, Me. 


Bryant Opens SUMMER SCHOOL OF VIOLIN MAKING IN 
New HAMPSHIRE, 

O. H. Bryant, the well known violin maker and importer 
of valuable instruments, is directing a summer branch ot 
the Boston School of Violin Making at Wolfeboro, N. H., 
which is situated a little over 100 miles from Boston. His 
classes meet from 8.30 a. m. to noon, and the coprse will 
extend through six weeks. The work is similar to that 
which is conducted at Mr. Bryant’s School in Symphony 
Chambers. Every class is limited to six members, with 
special appointments for supervised bench work outside of 
the class lessons. The entire process of violin making is 
taken up from beginning to end, every pupil working on an 
instrument which is his own property when completed. Par- 
ticular emphasis is placed on graduation, varnish and adjust- 
ment. The historical aspect of violin making is also taken 
up at considerable length, and ample opportunity is afforded 
the students to study the old instruments in Mr. Bryant's 
collection, f 

In addition to this winter and summer instruction Mr. 
3ryant also conducts the same training by correspondence 
for the benefit of those who find it impossible to attend a 
resident course. Instruction is given by personal, typewritten 
letters, accompanied by such charts, blue prints and original 
drawings and samples as may be necessary to attain ac- 
curate results. The course by correspondence is in no sense 
cut and dried, but is carefully adapted to the individual 
requirements of every pupil and the material arranged ac- 
cording to the best pedagogical principles for instruction by 
correspondence. wae : 

Since its beginning the Boston School of Violin Making 
has had among its members not only music students and 
professional players, but also amateur and professional 
makers, business men and women in all walks of life. Sev- 
eral have become professional violin makers, one being a 
well known New York dealer, while others are dealers in 
Boston, Washington and San Francisco, The idea of mak- 
ing a first class violin under competent instruction and keep- 
ing that violin for one’s own use has doubtless attracted 
many to the course. Mr. Bryant is a practical violin maker, 
dealer and expert of international prestige. Many of his 
own instruments are used by leading professional artists 
and many of the world’s most famous violins have been 
handled at the Bryant shop. 

FaAsrizio SUMMERING AT PLATTSBURG. 

Carmine Fabrizio, violinist, is spending the summer at 
Camp Veritas, Plattsburg, N. Y., making records in golf as 
well as preparing programs for the coming season. Mr. 
Fabrizio, with Heinrich Gebhard, pianist, will continue the 
sonata programs so auspiciously begun the past season. 
Their first sonata program for Boston is set for Saturday 
afternoon, November 8, at Jordan Hall. Other appearances 
through New England are now being arranged by Manager 
Wendell H. Luce, of Boston. 

Heinrich GEBHARD AN AGRICULTURIST. 

Heinrich Gebhard, the eminent pianist, is spending the 
summer at Hillside Farm, his place in Norfolk, Mass. “Out 
here,” reports the pianist-farmer, “we are raising goats, cut- 
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ting hay (while the sun shines), picking blueberries or cher- 
ries, and weeding out grapes!” 

Notwithstanding these contributions to the material pros- 
perity of the nation, Mr. Gebhard also devotes considerable 
time to the preparation of programs for his concerts next 
season and for the sonata recitals which he gives with Car- 
mine Fabrizio, the admirable Italian violinist. The pianist 
spends Fridays in Boston, where he has a summer class of 
advanced students, . GC 


Furtwangler to Be Guest Conductor With 
Philharmonic 


Wilhelm Furtwangler, one of the most celebrated of con- 
temporary European orchestral conductors and the successor 
of Nikisch at the Berlin Philharmonic, will make his Amer- 
ican debut as guest conductor of the New York Philharmonic 
Orchestra this winter, as reported in last week’s MusicaL 
CourRIER. 

Furtwangler was born in Berlin thirty-eight years ago 
and studied with Beer-Walbrunn, Rheinberger and Schillings. 
From 1905 he was theater conductor at Zurich, Lubeck and 
other cities. In 1915 he succeeded Artur Bodanzky as opera 
director at Mannheim, and in 1919 became conductor of the 
Tunktinstler Orchestra at Vienna. From 1920 to 1922,he 
conducted symphony concerts at the Berlin Opera, succeeding 
Richard Strauss, and also led the Museum Concerts in 
Frankfurt. In the season of 1921 he also served as director 
for the Friends of Music in Berlin. Since 1922 he has been 
conductor of the Berlin Philharmonic and of the Leipsic 
Gewandhaus Orchestra, succeeding the late Artur Nikisch 
as leader of the two most famous orchestras of Germany. 

He is expected to arrive here in December and will make 
his first appearance shortly thereafter. The engagement of 
this conductor makes a total of five leaders who will be 
heard with the Philharmonic. Willem Van Hoogstraten 
will conduct the majority of the concerts in the first half of 
the season, Willem Mengelberg will be in charge of the sec- 
ond half, and Henry Hadley, associate conductor, will have 
his usual appearances, devoted primarily to works of Ameri- 
can composers, 

Wieniawski, Sciapiro and Sevcik 

As a tribute to Michel Sciapiro, associate teacher of the 
celebrated Professor Sevcik, the latter, writing to Michel 
Sciapiro, enclosed a letter recommending him to Henrietta 
Wieniawski, daughter of the great violinist and composer, 
who was his pupil in Prague, Czecho-Slovakia. Prelaaee 
Sevcik wrote: “I should like you to meet an artist of un- 
usual attainments, Michel Sciapiro, who has had much suc- 
cess on the Continent, and was associated with me in my 
teaching capacities. It would give me much pleasure to have 
you hear him play the second concerto by your wonderful 
father. To me Henri Wieniawski was the greatest violinist 
and composer for the violin I have ever heard.” In a recent 
letter from his homeland, Professor Sevcik writes Sciapiro 
regarding the editing of one of the books of his new method: 
“I leave the fingerings, etc., about which we had long talks, 
entirely to your judgment.” 

Michel Sciapiro is summering in Long Beach, visiting 
New York four times weekly to attend to his classes at his 
studios, 189 Claremont avenue. 


Netta Craig Booking Rapidly 

Netta Craig is booking rapidly for numerous engage- 
ments next season. A number of concerts this summer 
have won for her the approbation of large audiences, as 
well as high praise from the critics. On Sunday evening, 
July 27, the soprano sang at the Loch Arbor Hotel, Allen- 
hurst, N. J., at which time she presented an exacting pro- 
gram which included among other numbers the Waltz 
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Song from Romeo and Juliette. On the evening of August 
3 she was heard at the Ocean Grove Auditorium, and 
August 10 there was an appearance at the Arcade, Asbury 
Park. Miss Craig is soprano soloist at the P. E. Church, 
St. Andrew-by-the Sea, Allenhurst, N. J. 


Mathilde Harding in Recital at Hughes Studio 


Mathilde Harding, who was hailed by the New York 
press as one of the most important and interesting pianistic 
newcomers after her Aeolian Hall debut last season, gave a 
program of unusual excellence at the studio of Edwin 
Hughes on Wednesday evening, July 23. She began with a 
virile reading of the Bach-Busoni prelude and fugue in D 
major, to which three Schubert numbers, the impromptus 
in G flat and B flat and the minuet in B minor, played with 
an exquisite sense of tonal values, formed a charming con 
trast. Blanchet’s polonaise, op. 15, the A minor prelude of 
Debussy and the polka on a theme by W. R. of Rachmani 
noff, showed an admirable grasp of more modern pianistic 
idioms. The latter number in particular was played with 
such verve and compelling rhythmic charm as to arouse the 
greatest enthusiasm of her audience. In a final group of 
larger Chopin numbers, Miss Harding gave a magnificent 
performance of the rondo, op. 16, the barcarolle, and the 
polonaise, op. 53, exhibiting a technic equal to the most ex 
acting demands and a remarkable sympathy with the style 
of the Polish master, something seldom found in a young 
artist barely out of her ‘teens. In response to insistent ap 
plause, she gave two encores. 


Macbeth Spends Vacation Working 

Florence Macbeth has just dropped the Musican Courter 
a line from Oswego, N. Y., in which she tells us that she 
is trying hard to have a vacation, but, her art beckons and 
calls from every nook and cranny of the forest. Miss 
Macbeth finds time heavy upon her unless she is working, 

Another epistle tells us that she is busy increasing her 
repertory of songs, running over opera scores, preparing 
for the coming season, and generally making herself as 
busy as a lark. 


Stephen Czukor Off to Camp 
Sergeant Stephen Czukor, of Hardman, Peck & Company, 
left on July 26 for Camp Smith, Peekskill, N. Y., for a 
vacation of two weeks’ training in Company L of the 71st 
Regiment of which he is a member. 


Schnitzer’s European Bookings 
Germaine Schnitzer, well known pianist, has been engaged 
by the Konzert-Direktion H. Wolff, for two recitals in 

Berlin, at the Beethoven Saal on October 3 and 11 
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GERALDINE 


RHOADS 


Westervelt Student Wins Scholarship 


Geraldine Rhoads, who has had all her training with 
Louise St. John Westervelt, the distinguished Chicago vocal 
teacher, has been awarded a full scholarship in the school 


of opera by the Eastman School of Music in Rochester, 
N. Y. Miss Rhoads has often been heard publicly in 
Chicago. 





Berkshire Festival Programs 
The programs of the Berkshire Festival of Chamber 
Music at Pittsfield, Mass., are announced as follows: 


Wednesday, September 17, at 4 p. m. Festival Quartet of South 
Mountain. William Kroll, first bt, Hugo Kortschak, viola; Karl 
Kraeuter, second violin; Willem Willeke, cello, assisted by Mischa 
Levitzki, piano. Mozart, quartet in F major (K No, 590). d'Indy, 
quartet in E major, op. 45; Suk, quintet in G minor, op. 8, for piano 
and strings. 

Thursday, September 18, at 11 a. m. Bach program—Harold 
Samuel, piano; Georges Enesco, violin; Fraser Gange, baritone. 
Prelude and Fugue in E minor; French suite in G major; Sonata for 
violin and piano in E major; twé arias for baritone; sonata in C 
a: for unaccompanied violin; Toccata in C minor for piano. 

Thursday, September 18, at 4 p, m.—American program. Carl 
Friedberg, piano; Leo Sowerby, piano; Jacques Gordon, violin; Hans 
Kindler, cello, and The Festival Quartet of South Mountain. John 
Alden Carpenter, sonata in G major for violin and piano; Leo Sowerby, 
sonata in G major for violoncello and piano (the composer at the 
piano); Samuel Gardner quintet in F minor for piano and strings. 

Friday, September 19, at 11 a. m. Olga Samaroff, piano; Georges 
Enesco, violin; Thaddeus Rich, violin; Hans Kindler, cello, and The 
Rich Quartet of Philadelphia—Thaddeus Rich, first violin; Romain 
Verney, viola; Harry Aleinikoff, second violin; Hans Kindler, cello. 
Beethoven, trio in D major, op. 70, No. 1, for violin, cello and piano; 
Brahms sonata in F major, op. 99, for cello and piano; Chausson, 
concerto in D major, op. 21, for piano, violin and string quartet. 

Friday, September 19, at 4 p. m.—The Lennox String Quartet of 
New York (Sandor Hormati, first violin; Wolfe Wolfteohe second 
violin; Nicolas Moldavan, viola; Emmeran Stoeber, cello); Dorothy 
Moulton, soprano; Edith Bennett, soprano; Charles Stratton, 
tenor; Devora Nadworney, contralto, and other artists. Schoenberg, 
string quartet with voice, in F sharp minor, op. 10; Beethoven, Scotc 
songs and trio accompaniment; Wallingford Riegger, prize composition 
1924, La Belle Dame sans Merci, for two sopranos, contralto, tenor, 
violin, cello, double bass, oboe (English horn), clarinet and French 
horn, with the composer conducting, 


New Faculty Members for Syracuse College of 
Fine Arts 


Syracuse, N. Y., August 4.—Five additions to the music 
faculty of the College of Fine Arts at Syracuse University 
are announced by Harold L. Butler, dean of the College. 
Berger Beausang, baritone, has been elected professor of 
voice; Ethel Rader, soprano, associate professor of voice, 
and Earl Stout, instructor in piano and theory. 

After four years of study in western colleges, Mr. 
Beausang went to Europe where he studied two years in 
Copenhagen with Hermann Spiro and one year in Berlin 
with George Fergusson. After teaching eight years in 
colleges in Kentucky and Michigan, he spent all of last 
winter in New York City studying with Oscar Saenger. 

Miss Rader is a graduate of Kidd Key College, Sherman, 


Texas. After a year’s study with Oscar Seagle, she returned 
to her alma mater where she taught seven years, Each 
summer was spent in study with Mr. Seagle. In the 


summer of 1923, she went abroad to spend the season in 
study with Jean de Reszke, returning last March. 

Mr. Stout is a piano graduate of Syracuse University, 
completing his course there in 1916. He taught two years 
at the State Normal School at Indiana, Pa. He was then 
made dean of the music department at South Western 
College, Winfield, Kans. 

Vladimir Shavitch, the new conductor of the Syracuse 
Symphony Orchestra, will direct a ten weeks’ master class 
in conducting, beginning October 6. Tina Lerner, the well 
known concert pianist, will conduct a six weeks’ master 
class in piano beginning October 6. H, L. B. 





Mary Wildermann in Philadelphia Recital 


The second recital given before the teachers and student 
body attending the Normal School under the auspices of 
the Philadelphia Conservatory at Jenkintown, Pa., was that 
of the well known concert pianist and pedagogue, Mary 
Wildermann, who is also one of the artist teachers on the 
faculty. A large gathering of musical authorities and edu- 
cators filled the hall, among them being the composer, 
Arthur Edward Johnstone, and Hendrick Ezerman, the 
Dutch pianist and director of the Philadelphia Conserva- 
tory. Mr, Ezerman’s recital a week previous was the first 
of the series being held at the Normal. This critical audi- 
ence greeted Miss Wildermann’s superb technic, broad 
musicianship and fine interpretations with bursts of ap- 
plause that were fully deserved. The audience represented 
about thirty States. The praise of those present was un- 


bounded and the teachers who are studying with Miss Wil- 
dermann during the Normal to prepare for their examina- 


tions consider it a privilege to be under such excellent 


guidance. 
Miss Wildermann remained until the close of this 
Normal, returning to her New York and Staten Island 


studios about August 6. 


Katherine Glenn Songs Much Used 


The melodious, attractive songs of Katherine Glenn are 
finding much favor with professional singers. Among 
those who have been using them of late are Lotta Madden, 
the well known concert soprano,’ who has included Love 
Can Die, Mister Mister Robin and Tranquillity on her pro- 
grams. May Peterson, who did not give up her career as a 
concert singer in spite of just having joined the married 
ranks, uses Mister Mister Robin regularly as does Ellen 
Buckley who likes this same song and also The Bluebird. 
Cecil Serb the baritone, whose Indian opera Alglala 
enjoyed such a success, has been singing Folks Need a Lot 
of Loving, and Parish Williams, just back from a success- 
ful season abroad, makes Rude Wind, Cruel Sea a regular 
program feature. 


Annie Friedberg in Germany 

Annie Friedberg, concert manager of New York, is at 
present at Bad Nauheim, Germany, where she is taking a 
rest and also a cure. At the same time Miss Friedberg is 
arranging a few concerts for some of her artists who are 
summering in Europe. Carl Friedberg, pianist; Andre Po- 
lah, violinist; Elsa Alsen, soprano, and various others will 
join her for a few days to appear at some of the big sum- 
mer symphony concerts under the direction of Prof. Hans 
Winderstein. Miss Friedberg will return to New York 
early in September. 


Brennan Pupils in July Recital 

Nine pupils of Agnes Brennan, well known New York 
piano pedagogue, were heard in a recital at the Brennan 
studio on Riverside Drive, Saturday afternoon, July 26. 
The participants were Jack Downs, Carrie Jones, Gertrude 
Kern, Cathleen Dooley, Flora Moran, Anthony Salvi, Miriam 
Odence, Alice Levins and Hellen Kremelberg, all of whom 
showed ‘excellent training in their renditions of numbers 
by Bach, Schumann, MacDowell, Chopin, Scharwenka, 
Paderewski, Debussy and Rachmaninoff. 


Edwin Grasse and Mother Recovering 
Edwin Grasse, the organist, violinist and composer, who, 
with his mother, was a victim of an automobile accident 
in Atlantic City while attending the convention of the 
American Guild of Organists there, is well on the way to 
recovery, as is Mrs. Grasse. The injuries to either one were 
not as severe as was feared at first. 


Arthur Friedheim Going Abroad 


Arthur Friedheim is leaving for Europe on Saturday with 
his wife, on the Laconia, Cunard Line. He will return to 
New York about the middle of October. 


Inez Barbour in Hadley’s New Earth 


Inez Barbour, soprano, has been engaged for a per- 
formance of Henry Hadley’s New Earth in Buffalo, De- 
cember 1. 
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under Stokowski; two performances ‘in Boston on one 
day, afternoon and evening, with the . Boston Symphony 
and Monteux as conductor, and two performances. at the 
Stadium in New York with Van Hoogstraten conducting. 








‘Colin O’More 

The following area few of 
the many fine comments on 
this tenor’s appearances with 
the San Carlo Opera Com- 
pany last season: 

Colin O’More scored heavily as 
Pinkerton. His singing is vital 
and his voice a beautiful tenor 
with great tonal warmth. He so 
absorbs the part, that he leaves 
nothing to be desired as an actor 
or singer.—Kansas City Journal, 
Noyember 24, 1923. 


Opposite her (Miss - Fitziu) 
was Colin O’More, . . . Ro- 
dolfo’s best moments are his 
lyric moments and in them Mr. 
O’More sang like a veteran of 
many years in all respects, ex- 
cepting his voice, which is still 
fresh and buoyant and good to 
hear. He kept in his role, too, 
and played up to Miss Fitziu 
thrillingly in the final scene. 
Koo ity Star, November 25, 
1923, 


Colin. O’More is the first al- 
tog¢ther plausible 





Pinkerton to 
make his bow before us. He really 
might be taken, almost anywhere, 
for a handsome young naval of- 
ficer; and vocally he was as sat- 
isfactory as his Rodolfo of Fri- 
day has led the listener to sup- 
pose he might be. It was a 
really fine piece of work through- 
out the opera,—St. Paul Pioneer 
Press, December 9, 1923. 





Colin O’More as the perfidious 
Pinkerton had a fresh, clear, spon- 
taneous tenor of great charm and 
furthermore in the immaculate 
white ducks of an American naval 
lieutenant, he looked trim and 
young. So many Pinkertons, 
even when confined in steel ribbed 
corsets, present the facade of a 

ize pumpkin.—St. Paul Daily 
Neu December 9, 1923. 


Tt was advertised as the local 
debut of - - —, 
but turned out to be a triumph in 
the first place for Colin O’ More, 
the young American tenor, who 
sang Rodolfo. A more spontane- 
ous, prolonged and well deserved 
ovation than the one tendered him 
after his singing of the racconto 
aria in the first act, has seldom 
been given a singer in an operatic 
role on a local stage.—-Minneapo- 
lis Journal, December 13, 1923. 

A good Pinkerton is necessary 
and the young American tenor, 
Colin O’More, was better than 
good; he is one of the most prom 
ising tenors heard here in some 
time, His voice is pure lyric, 
rich in texture, of good range and 
capable of expressing all kinds 
of emotion, He now i the most 
of the great duet in the first act, 
looked the part and acted it with 
intelligence; but his singing was 
the chief attraction and in this 
respect he deserves to be classed 
with the best exponents of the 
role we have heard.— Minneapolis 
Tribune, December 11, 1923. 


James Westley White 


When James Westley 
White, baritone of Colum- 
bia, S. C., appeared in Palm 
Beach, Fla., last season, he 
was well received: 

Mr. White is a singer who ap 
peals distinctly to the imagina- 
tion, So pertect is his technic, 
so masterly his control, that they 
are lost sight of while the listener 
revels in the sheer beauty of his 


voice—like the foundation of a 
lovely structure which is the sup- 
port and maifstay of the build- 
ing, but does not obtrude itself 
upon the eye of the beholder. 
Mr. White's program was va- 
ried skilfully, and ranged from 


difficult French songs to Negro 
spirituals, English ballads and 
dramatic offerings with equal 


ease and artistry. 

The concert by James Westley 
White takes an important place 
in the musical offerings of the 
season,—“Palm Beach, Fla., Post, 


James Westley White is a mas- 
ter of the vocal art. His program 
presented at the Congregational 
Church last evening was rare 
from many standpoints, first of 
which was the quality of his voice, 
which is unusually sweet, reso- 
nant, flexible and of wide range. 
In his higher register is contained 
all the exquisite qualities of a 
silyer cond tenor; in his very 
low register it is remarkably deep, 
yet wonderfully sweet and clear. 
Secondly, his widely varied pro- 
gram was made up of a num- 
ber of selections that one does not 
hear on every program one listens 
to.—Palm Beach, Fla., Times. 


Reinald Werrenrath 

Following Reinald Wer- 
renrath’s recital in the Salle 
Gaveau, June 10, the Eng- 
lish and French press of 
Paris commented as follows: 

He possesses a sonorous baritone 
voice, of great staying power, 
which excels in half-tones. He is 
very musical, and it was with a 
real art that he interpreted the 
various selections on his program, 
. . « The whole recital was a ser- 
ies of successes for Mr. Werren- 
rath,—The Herald, Paris, France, 
June 12. 

‘The voice of this baritone is 
pliable and agreeable, with an ease 
of tone emission in the notes of 
the high -register. .-. - Mr- Wer 
renrath sang in four languages, a 
well assorted’ program, He ap 
pears to us to excel in the lyric 
domain. (Translated from 
French) Journal des Debats, June 
14, 


Mr. Werrenrath possesses a sub 


stantial baritone voice. He also 
has a great range of voice, well 
placed. He handles it with dex 


terity and gives it appfopriate ex 
pressive utterances,—(Translated 
from French) Comoedia, June 19. 


Myra Hess 


Appended are brief ex- 
cerpts from the German 
criticisms which followed 


Myra Hess’ unusual success 
in Berlin and Hamburg: 


Myra Hess has extraordinary 
pianistic talent.--Hamburger An 
zeiger, 


An artist of real individuality, 
a very definite personality—Bor 
senzeitung, Berlin. 


An artist so finished and of 
such mature ability seldom comes 
for “the first time to Germany.” 
Berliner Borsen-Courier, 


piano 
beauti 
Musikal 


Myra Hess plays the 
beautifully, indeed very 
fully. Signale fir die 
ische Welt. 


The audience was held en 
chanted by piano playing of indi 
vidual charm.—-Berliner Zeitung 


Stratton Popular in Ninth Symphony 


Charles Stratton, tenor, has the distinction of 
sung the Ninth Symphony eight times this season. 


having 
He sang 


two performances with the Detroit Orchestra under Gabrilo- 


Florence Vandamm 


_CHARLES STRATTON 
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witsch in Detroit ; one performance with the same orchestra 
and conductor in Buffalo; one performance with the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra and the Mendelssohn Choir of Toronto 


Trinity Principle Pedagogy 
* By Ruth Julian Kennard 











The old pedagogue was prone to be austere and held 
aloof the prize thought to be only for the chosen few. 

Trinity Principle Pedagogy, namely Inner Feeling, Rea- 
soning, Drills, has revolutionized music teaching and con- 
verted the “cut and dried” presentation of musical material 
into a presentation pulsing. with life, enthusiasm and cre- 
ative joy. 

When young students grasp a subject and feel and know 
music in a way that musicians of merit. have never known, 
we realize that this pedagogy has. touched the. spiritual 
source, has opened the channel of expression, and brought 
forth a spontaneous response. 

Inner Feeling and Reasoning are coordinated in such a 
way as to be simultaneous, The student is able to meet and 
solve a problem instantly. 

The third step in the Trinity Principle Pedagogy is 
Drill. These drills are not the kind that strangle the life 
from the material. 

By doing many things in many different ways spontane- 
ity and interest are maintained, Unlimited application of 
the principle to a limited amount of material, and later to 
an unlimited amount of material, always proves that a 
thing finally correct is fundamentally so. 

Presenting a subject through ear, eye, and touch, brings 
a natural response which is the first step in awakening the 
creative force; this in itself gives a joy which no “do as | 
say” teacher will ever awaken. 

We are born with feeling—reasoning comes through ex- 
perience in coordination. Life’s expressions are the drills. 


F. Destabelle Returns 

F. Destabelle, violinist of Butte, Mont., has just returned 
from two years of study in Europe, 

Mr. Destabelle has been working under Professor Willy 
Hess in Berlin, also devoting considerable attention to the 
study of composition which he successfully completed un- 
der Professor Fr. E. Koch. 

Born in Belgium, he became a naturalized American citi- 
zen while in the United States Army, serving as band- 
master of the 362nd Infantry Band, 91st Division, which 
participated in three battles in France. 

After spending a short time with New York friends, Mr. 
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INTERESTING GROUP 
NW olf, 
Lillian Laufferty, known as Beatrice Fairfax of the Rvening 
Journal; J. Campbell Phillips, well known portrait painter; 
Patricia O'Connell, Southern soprano and pupil of HNatelle 


AN 


Left to right: James Metropolitan Opera bass; 


Liebling; Maw Altglass, Metropolitan Opera tenor; Dorothy 

Miller, secretary to Miss Liebling, and RNstelle Liebling, 

snapped at the Oak Ridge Golf Club at Tuckahoe, N. Y., 

where Missa Liebling gave a recital on July 27. Misa Lieb 

ling’s pupils also sang and Walter Golde was the accompan 

(2) James Wolf in his new car with Beatrice Fairfaz, 
Mae Altglass and Estelle Liebling 


ist, 





Destabelle will return to Butte, where he intends to devote 
his time to giving instruction in violin and also in com 
position, 
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“The soprano’s Mimi was an appealing 
figure, quite in contrast to her tower- 
ing Tosca of last week. She acted the 
role intelligently and sang it beauti- 


fully.” 
—New York Evening World. 
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July 25.—Asheville is to have the only 


Asheville, N. C., 


1 of opera in the Southeast this summer, The San 
Carlo Grand Opera Company, Fortune Gallo, impresario, 
give performances for one week, beginning August 11, 

G. R, 
Cheyenne, Wyo., July 28.—The year book of the 
Cheyenne Music Study Club has been distributed and the 


gram as outlined for the year 1924-25 is unusually at- 
ictive, The program committee, composed of Mrs. E, H. 
Cook, Mrs, Albert K. Jensen, Mrs, A. S. Meyring and 
Mrs. Frank Wescott, has arranged a course of fourteen 
fternoons with modern composers, The meetings will be 
of whom there are 


pt 


eld at the homes of the members, 
twenty-five The coming year will be managed by Mrs. 
L. C, Sampson, president, 
Mrs. George Charette, a former Cheyenne girl, is in 
« city from Los Angeles, where for the last five years 
has lived and studied. She possesses a lovely lyric 
prano with pleasing dramatic qualities, and her voice 
hows splendid training. She has graciously sung the morn- 


iffertories at the First Methodist church during her 


ta 
the rising young musicians of Cheyenne is Vaneta 


ymong 
Lewis, at home for the summer from Des Moines, lowa, 
vhere she is a student at the conservatory of music of 
Drake University. She is a pupil of Professor Stoye, and 
hows real promise as a pianist, 

(in Sunday, July 27, the Immanuel Male Quartet of Los 


Angel ited the city, 


pertions of the East 
and evening at the 


en route home after a summer tour 
They gave free programs both 
Methodist and Congregational 


morning 
churches respectively. Added to their well-rendered vocal 
number were a series ot selections on saxophones. 
We En dn 

Ottawa, Canada, July 28.—W. F. Kelly has offered an 
excellent suggestion in connection with the formation of a 
junior tenmts league along the Britannia line. He has 
secured cups from influential men of this section, but the 


alient point in his idea is the securing of credits of three 
months’ free tuition with established musical insti- 
music masters, aesthetic dancing and elocution 
schools as a special reward to the winner of each ‘contest. 
This suggestion opens up a new viewpoint in the awarding 
of prizes in fe events and gives a fine cultural value 


to Six 
tutions, 


to the reware Mr. Kelly's suggestion is receiving the 
hearty ouapont of teachers and is also approved by the 
Ottawa District Lawn Tennis Association, ° 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., ney A 27.,—Dramamount, the music 
colony founded by T. Carl “Whitmer, noted composer- 
pianist, at La Grangeville, Dutchess County, was for- 
mally dedicated in the new open air theater Saturday 
night, when a program embracing all the arts was given. 


Nearly a thousand persons gathered from four counties and 
from New York City to witness the formal opening to the 
public of the colony founded last year by Mr. Whitmer for 
the presentation of spiritual music dramas and heralded by 
the musical magazines at that time as a future “American 
music.” The music from two of Mr. 
music dramas was played with the 
omposer at the piano, A ritual dance similar to that given 
at St. Marks-in-the-Bouwerie was danced and there was a 
pageant in which more than a hundred took part. It was 
patterned after the ancient Hebrew, and was written by 
Priscilla V. Flowers, who gained nation-wide fame for her 
presentation of the Dante pageant at Buffalo. The Dance 


(Oberammergau ot 
Whitmer’s spiritual 


of the Sucking Bees, from Mary Magdalene, was given by 
Eunice Schramm, Edward Melvin Harris and Perry Bor- 
ton, all professional dancers, in which the costumes and 
dance steps were true to the ancient Assyrian form. Alta 
Schultz, contralto of Pittsburg, sang a group of songs by 
Mr. Whitmer E. E. M 
Tacoma, Wash., July 25.—Fred A. Beidleman, B. S., 
i. Mus., the new director of music at the College of 
Puget Sound, was recently appointed to the important 
post of director of the St. Cecelia Club, one of the best 


known women’s choral organizations of the northwest. Mr. 
Beidleman is a very versatile and accomplished musician, 
being known as a violinist, organist, teacher and conductor. 
He has also recently been elected as organist of the first 
Congregational Church. Mr. Beidleman has taught in the 
University of North Dakota, the University of Illinois, and 
at Columbia University, New York City, where he rece ived 
his degrees 


Grand Opera Society Program 
ursday evening, July 17, the Grand Opera Society 


On Th 
York, Zilpha Barnes Wood, president, had a most 


of New 
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delightful social evening, which included 
a musical program. A number of dis- 
tinguished guests were present and in- 
terest cesened around the latest bride 
and groom of the society, Mr. and Mrs. 
Edwin Toback. 

An excellent musical program was 
rendered, as follows: The last act of 
Tales of Hoffman, sung by Egrid Tel- 
liere (Antonia), Belle Fromme (Voice), 
Tito Venturi (Hoffman), Felice De 
Gregoria (Dr. Miracle), and Augustus 
Post (Crespel); Liszt's sixth Hun- 
garian rhapsody, Ida Kreshefsky; Mad 
Scene from Lucia di Lammermoor, 
Jennie Anderson; Habanera from Car- 
men, Mrs, Edwin Toback; duet from 
Martha, Pasquale Giuseppe and William 
Klusmeyer r; songs by Schubert, Emma 
Krech; gavotte from Manon, Miss Tel- 
liere ; second scene from Rigoletto, sung 
by Felici de Gregoria (Rigoletto), 5. 
Deli Pino (the Duke), Augustus Post 
(Sparafucile), and Egrid Telliere 
(Gilda). 


Jeanne Gordon Ready for a 
Big Season 


Jeanne Gordon, who has been taking 
things easy this summer as a conse- 
quence of the severe automobile acci- 
dent which she met with when in Cali- 
fornia on her concert tour last spring, 
has completely recovered from the ef- 
fects of the mishap, which was much 
more serious than anybody except her- 
self realized at the time. It was only 
because of her grit and determination 
not to disappoint audiences that Miss 
Gordon, after a week's rest, was able to 
pull herself together sufficiently to finish 
most of the dates in her spring tour, the 
last few being postponed to the coming 
season, 

Now, however, with a rest in the 
country, her only work being the prep- 
aration of some new roles which she is 
to sing at the Metropolitan Opera next 
winter, and some new numbers for her 
concert programs, she is feeling quite 
herself again, 

The coming season will be her fifth at the Metropolitan 
and she will doubtless add Carmen to the many leading 
roles she has already sung there, among them Delilah, 
Venus, Fricka, Azucena, Amneris, etc. On account of her 
long season in opera, she has comparatively little time for 
concerts, and that time is already pretty well booked for 
the season of 1924-25, 

She was to have sung at Ravinia this summer, but thought 
it better to take the additional rest period so as to be en- 
tirely recovered and fresh for the hard work that faces her 
next winter, And today she reports herself as never having 
felt so well in her whole life. 


Erna Rubinstein Here Next Season 


Erna Rubinstein, the youthful girl violinist, will return 
next season for her fourth American tour, it will again 
be limited to the winter months only, since the demand for 
her artistic services in Europe continues unabated. Last 
fall Miss Rubinstein made a tour of Holland and within 
two months she appeared thirty-two times in the little coun- 
try, including three concerts each in Rotterdam and 
Amsterdam, Her tour in this country last winter was 
limited to ten weeks, during which she concertized as far 
west as Minneapolis and as far south as Denton, Texas. 
At present Miss Rubinstein is concertizing in her native 
Hungary, and a European tour has been arranged for the 
fall, During the coming season she will make her first 
tour of the Pacific Coast, starting in Denver and _includ- 
ing appearances in San Francisco, Oakland, Los Angeles, 
Sacramento and the Pacific- Northwest. She will give a 
New York recital in February and will appear as soloist 
with the Philharmonic Orchestra, under Mengelberg, on 
March 8 and 15. 





Lashanska Records Love Came Calling 


Hulda Lashanska, soprano, has recorded Love Came Call- 
ing, a Sam Fox publication, for the Victor. This effective 
ballad is being sung in concert and recital by many well 
known artists. The Victor Company released on the Au- 
gust 1 list two other Sam Fox ballads, Out of the Dusk to 
You and Eleanor, both played by the Victor String Orches- 
tra. 
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P, MARINUS PAULSEN 


P. Marinus Paulsen a Successful Composer- 


Conductor 


Among the most successful composers and conductors in 
Chicago is P. Marinus Paulsen, who has recently joined the 
musical fraternity of the Windy City. Not only is Mr. 
Paulsen fast gaining renown as a composer and conductor, 
but also as a violinist and teacher at the Sherwood Music 
School he has established an enviable reputation. Although 
born in Aalborg, Denmark, Mr. Paulsen came to Chicago 
at an early age where he received his education, returning 
to Europe later for further study. Among the teachers 
with whom he studied in America may be mentioned Rabe, 
Listermann, Falk, and Felix Borowski. In Europe he 
studied with Svendsen of Copenhagen. 

Mr. Paulsen began his musical career at an early age. 
When but twelve years old he played his own compositions 
in public, winning gold medais and other awards. Mr. 
Paulsen has written a number of compositions. Among the 
larger ones, which have won him success, are his sacred 
cantata, Love Triumphant, and his tone poem, Four Oriental 
Sketches, The latter was selected as the best among ninety 
compositions submitted in the Chicago Theater $1000 prize 
competition last spring. Mr. Paulsen conducted its first 
performance in the Chicago Theater, May 6, winning at 
that time the hearty approval of both public and press 
Mr. Paulsen is conductor of the Indianapolis Symphony 
Orche stra, which he has led through five successful seasons. 
Chicago is justly proud to count this able musician among 
its fraternity. 


Arnold Corneilsson in New York 
Arnold Corneilsson, conductor of the Buffalo Symphony 
Orchestra, is in New York for a few days. He motored 
here and will return home by way of the Catskill Moun- 
tains. 


Cara Farmer in New York 
Cara Farmer, of Toronto, Can., is spending the month 
of August in New York and is attending Effa Fllis Per- 
field’s Summer School, 
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Thomas Moore, Irish Tenor 


Thomas Moore, young Irish tenor, came into being in 
Chicago in the year 1896, and, when a little boy, became a 
chorister in one of the leading churches there, eventually 
becoming a boy soprano soloist in various choral organiza- 
tions, Arriving at the age of twenty his voice had developed 
into a clear resonant tenor of unusual range and power. 
Previous to this time his services were sought as soloist by 
many organizations and churches. He has, therefore, been 
heard by thousands in his native city, ofttimes for charity 
as he is known to be one of those free-handed good fellows 
as_ well as a good singer. 

With the exception of two years, which were given to 
his country during the late war, he has devoted ten years 
of his life to the studious cultivation of his voice, and he 
comes before the musical, world equipped as a concert tenor 
with a popular repertory, which he is prepared to sing in 
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THOMAS MOORE 


French, Italian, German, Latin or English. He brings a 
pleasing personality and a knowledge of the concert stage. 

It may be interesting to know that this young man is a 
lineal descendant of the illustrious Irish poet, Tom Moore, 
who was born in Dublin, Ireland, in the year A. D. 1779. 
Arrangements have been completed for Mr. Moore by his 
host of friends to have him appear in Chicago at Orchestra 
Hall on October 13 next, in a song recital, on which 
occasion he will be assisted by the popular Muenzer Instru 
mental Trio and Georgia A A. Karlson, contralto. 





Richard Cacrwoaky Praises Sturkow-Ryder 
Works 


Sturkow Ryder’s compositions are continually meeting 
with success, both with the public and the recitalists. Rich 
ard Czerwonky, violinist and teacher at the Bush Conser- 
vatory of Music, Chicago, recently wrote Mme. Sturkow 
Ryder the following letter, praising her Twelve Dances: 


July 11, 1924, 
My dear Mme, Sturkow-Ryder: 

it gave me great pleasure to get acquainted with your Twelve 
Dances, and it gave me still greater pleasure to play them through 
with you. I think they are charming, and should meet with great 
success. 

Not alone do I think they are of great teaching value, but many of 
them are little gems, which should be taken up by our concert 
violinists. 

Wishing you continued success, I am, with kindest regards and 


best wishes, 
Most sincerely yours, 
(Signed) Ricnarp Czerwonky. 
The Forster Music Publishing Company (Chicago) is 
publishing two new works by Sturkow-Ryder, these being 
a charming little waltz, entirely in the whole tone scale, and 
a characteristic piece, Popcorn Dance. 


Rioux Course in Quebec 


Charles Rioux, of Quebec, Canada, has arranged a series 
of five concerts to be held in the Chateau Frontenac Halli. 
The list of dates and artists engaged are as follows: No- 
vember 24, Marguerite D’Alvarez, contralto, and Elinor 
W hittemore, violinist; December 15, Magdeleine Brard, 
French pianist, and Antoinette Halstead, American con- 
tralto; January 12, Lisa Roma, soprano, and Curtiss Grove, 
tenor; February 9, Jean Gerardy, Belgian cellist, and Mar- 
garet Lyons Moodie, soprano; March 9, Raoul Vidas, French 
violinist, and May Korb, soprano. Already a large number 
of subscription seats have been sold, 


Artists Singing The Cry of the Woman 
Within the past two weeks, the following artists have 
programmed Mana-Zucca’s The Cry of the Woman: Alma 
eal, Frances Sebel, Devora Nadworney, Clara Viertels, 
Rea Stella, Miriam Fine, Genia Fonariova, Mabel Crane, 
Erna Cavalle, and Harriet Macfarlane. This list proves the 
popularity of the song. 


Middleton to Sing at Springfield 
Contracts have just been signed for an appearance by 
Arthur Middleton in concert at Springfield, Ohio, on No- 
vember 18. This appearance will come directly before his 
recital at Lock Haven, Pa., which has already been an- 
nounced. 
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A composition shows the man it is written by. 
———-—o —— 

Well, at any rate, America showed Europe some- 
thing at the Olympic games. 

ESE T 

Open air opera in New York had plenty of 
draughts but no drafts. _ 

° é 

Vice-presidential candidate Dawes composes and 
plays the piano, No doubt his political managers will 
try to keep the fact secret. 

ieaaca O 

The concerts at the Hollywood Bowl in Los An- 
geles are making that city a place of joy for its 
summer inhabitants and visitors. It is a Bowl that 
cheers but does not inebriate. 

dial idnclins 

Why must they be devils off the stage, too—these 
Mephistopheleses? Here is the soberest devil that 
ever trod the boards of the Metropolitan named as 
co-respondent in a suit for divorce brought by the 
French Vice Consul of New York. Truly, truly, 
wonders will never cease. 

——_@——— 

In a musical paper, published in New York (not 
the Musica. Courier, by the way) it was stated last 
week that Mary Garden is the only one who has sung 
Fiora with the Chicago forces in Chicago. What 
about Louise Edvina? Did she not sing that role in 
the 1915-16 season to the Avito of Ferrari-Fontana 
with Clarence Whitehill as Archibaldo and Graham 
Marr as Manfredo? And what about Olga Carrara, 
who at one time replaced Mary Garden? When in 
doubt consult the Musica Courter, then go ahead. 

——©——_- 

In a new book of Poetic Studies for piano by 
Eduard Poldini (Schirmer) there is, in the intro- 
duction to a study in F minor, a rather interesting 
statement, The original was written in French by 
the composer. The English translation by Dr. Theo. 
Baker, is as follows: “One is prone to consider the 
sharp keys as ‘bright,’ and the flat keys as ‘dark.’ 
This comes from the fact that the former are con- 
structed with tones that are raised, and consequently 
more luminous, whereas the tones of the flat keys 
are lowered, and thus in a way obscured. ” Ys this 
so? Not for many, many years. Does “raising” a 
tone make it more luminous—whatever “luminous” 
means in tone color? Is F sharp more luminous 
than F? Is B flat more obscure than B? Then, 
since Poldini is dealing with the piano, an instrument 
tuned to equal temperament, it follows that a com- 
position with the signature of F sharp major must 
sound more luminous (brilliant?) than it would 
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were the signature G flat major, though the notes 
played be identical. Which seems to be a reductio 
ad absurdum. 


When the Carl Rosa Opera Company produced de 
Lara’s opera, The Three Musketeers, in London the 
other day, Hubert Bath conducted four of the five 
acts, while the composer himself led the third act— 
doubtless while Mr. Bath went out for a shower- 
bath and a cigarette. Not a bad idea, this, especially 
with five act operas. 

—_—-o —— 

In London, where they have not learned the bless- 
ings of prohibition as yet, the end seats at the opera, 
universally preferred by critics, are known as whis- 
key seats—at least our friend Richard Northcott, 
now archivist to the Royal Opera, says so, and he 
ought to know. Why they are known as whiskey 
seats can be found out by inspecting the bar of the 
Covent Garden foyer any time during the perform- 
ance, 

—— ~@ 

William E. Walter, who manages the Detroit 
Symphony concerts when on this hemisphere, having 
read White Shadows in the South Seas, was irre- 
sistibly drawn toward them this summer. A postal 

from Suva, Fiji, informs the Musica Courter that, 
after scratching about Fiji, Samoa and Tonga, he 
has come to the conclusion that there are more mos- 
quitoes than romance present, notwithstanding Mr. 
()’Brien’s alluring descriptions. 
e—- 

The piano house of Pleyel in Paris is building 
itself a great new home which will include a splendid 
new Salle Pleyel. But with a fine feeling for the right 
thing to do, the firm will also transfer the famous 
old Salle Pleyel bodily into the new building. It 
will be renamed Salle Chopin in honor of the great 
master, who so often played in it when he lived in 
Paris, and the very Pleyel piano on which he played, 
recently pictured in the Musicat Courter, will be 
one of its fixtures. 








————~- 

Elkan Naumburg, retired banker and well known 
as a patron of music, died in New York last week at 
the advanced age of eighty-nine years. Mr, Naum- 
burg’s most recent benefaction was the presentation 
to the city of the splendid new concrete band stand 
in Central Park where the Goldman Band now gives 
its summer concerts. Mr. Naumburg was one of the 
original supporters of music in Central Park. He 
was a close friend of Theodore Thomas. Among his 
gifts to music was the endowment of a scholarship 
at Harvard University, which enables the most prom- 
ising graduate of the music department to complete 
his education with a year’s study in Europe. 

——_-.--— 


From Le Courrier Musical, Paris: ‘“New-Style 
Opera. It is in America that it will find the light 
of day, in New York itself. The authors are Messrs. 
Joyce and Anthali, who have baptized it The Cyclop 
and tagged it ‘an electric opera.’ Contrary to its 
predecessors, it is not conceived for cultivated inter- 
preters but especially made to order for uncultivated 
voices. The accompaniments will echo from an or- 
chestra of auto horns, sirens and whistles. This 
‘electric’ opera will further be denominated ‘dynamic’ 
(expression copyrighted).” The translation is lit- 
eral. Presumably we occasionally get the same fan- 
tastic news about things in Paris that Paris gets 
about us. 

—_— +~y—- — 

Without doubt the brightest show in town is the 
Grand Street Follies, down at the Neighborhood 
Play House, and the brightest moment in that for 
anybody who likes music is the skit called Sinfonica 
Domestica Triangula, “performed for the first time 
by the ensemble of the International Imposers’ 
Guild.” The complete title, as Conductor Rickett 
explains, is Married Life of Helen and Warren in 
the City and in the Country. The musical burlesque 
is exceedingly clever and not too lengthy, often the 
fault of such things. The most original thought is 
a beautifully executed trill on the typewriter. This, 
of course, occurs in the city section. The only trouble 
with the burlesque is that it is too good. A blind- 
folded listener might readily take it for a serious 
work by some of the “International Imposers.” 

ee eee 
BAYREUTH NEWS 

“Frau Cosima Wagner,” says a news despatch, 
“was not able to attend today’s performance. But 
the aged widow of the composer planned to sit on the 
veranda of Villa Wahnfried, adjoining the festival 
theater, and watch the crowds enter, and hear the 
distant echoes of the music which is such a vital 
part of her life.” 

Considering the fact that Villa Wahnfried is ex- 
actly at the opposite end of the town from the fes- 
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A NEW CARUSO 


From Sand Couler, Montana (if we read the 
name correctly), under date of July 15, comes 
the following: 

The Musical C ourier, Inc., 

New York, N. Y.: 

I just subscribed for the Musical Courier 
because I like to know something about the 
great singers, and now I want to try to study 
music too in order to become one of the 
“er of them. 

n about a year my voice developed so 
much that it brought me a serious thought 
about music. I never studied music but I 
can sing several selections from the great 
operas like Celeste Aida, Vesti la Giubba 
and Di Quella Pira. My voice resembles 
more to Caruso than to that of any other 
singer’s with the possible exclusion of Gigli. 

I like to know if it is possible to make suc- 
cess beginning to steady at 23 years of age. 

Greetings & thanks, 
Ss ee 


This letter is printed exactly as it was written, 
errors and peculiarities of style all included. 
And there are many very decidedly puzzling 
things about it. In the first place, is it a joke? 
Very few people write “Musical Courier, Inc.,” 
—which stands for “Incorporated.” Very few 
native Americans write such phrases as “I just 
subscribed for the Musical Courier because 1 
(would) like to know something about the great 
singers... .” The “for” and the omission of the 
“would” are foreign sounding. So is the next 
sentence, beginning “in about a year...” So, 
let us hope, is the flamboyant statement that the 
writer’s voice is more like that of Caruso than 
any other singer’s except, perhaps, Gigli’s. 
Which is, on several counts, nonsense. For in 
the first place this writer from Montana cannot 
know all of the voices of all of the singers; and, 
in the second place, Gigli’s voice, beautiful as it 
is, has a quality altogether individual and not in 
the least like Caruso’s. Gigli is as distinctively 
Gigli as Caruso was Caruso. Then, finally, the 
closing phrase of this letter: “I (would) like to 
know if it is possible to make (a) success be- 
ginning to steady (study?) at 23... 

If it is a joke, all right. We have bit, the joke 
is on us and we join in the laugh. But, for the 
sake of spreading information to any other J. 
M. R.’s who may be asking themselves similar 
questions, we will, for a moment, treat the com- 
munication seriously and give this J. M. R. a 
serious answer.... No! Dear Sir, it is im- 
possible (for you) to make a success at 23, not 
because 23 is too old, not because you are just 
beginning, but because you are obviously alto- 
gether too naive—ignorant were perhaps a better 
word—and because you have far too good an 
opinion of yourself and too little of the mental 
balance and poise essential to greatness in art. 

Also, if you had it in you, you would not be 
asking questions about it. If a man has his eyes 
on a goal he does not ask “shall I turn back?”— 
not if he is the sort of man who will ever reach 
his goal. Of course, there are many, unfortun- 
ately, who have entirely unfounded dreams and 
who do work diligently for long periods with- 
out ever reaching a goal. But they are simply 
those who have the spirit but not the gift. That, 
however, does not excuse those who have the 
gift but not the spirit. The artists who arrive 
are those who have a happy combination of the 
two. And no one, with or without the gift, with 
the proper spirit, will stop by the wayside to 
ask questions. 

No, Mr. J. M.R., you will not make a success. 
You are far too much impressed with the beauty 
of your own voice, and you possess far too little 
of the sporting spirit that goes in and wins. If 
you do not agree, well, then, you ought to say to 
yourself: “I do not care what the Musical 
Courier, Inc., thinks about it; I’m going to go 
ahead and beat the world.’ That is the proper 
spirit, and the only spirit that ever does beat the 
world. 

And while you are preparing to do it, Mr. J. 
M. R., take our advice and-do not go around 
telling people you have a voice like Caruso’s. If 
you do, they will say to themselves: “Perhaps 
he has, but he hasn’t got a brain like Caruso’s, 
and the brain is just as important as the voice.” 





tival theater the lady must have long ears and won- 
derful sight to see the crowds enter and hear the 
echoes of the music. (She is not a bit democratic, 
either !) 
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By the Editor-in-Chief 


Is Deems Taylor a critic who also composes music, 
or a composer who also criticizes? This question 
agitates us continuously and must be settled before 
we plunge into the coming musical season. 

nRme 


Stravinsky is coming to America, but according to 
F. E. who writes us from Paris, “One cannot tell 
anything about that magic musician from merely 
looking at him. When I first saw him I merely said 
to myself, ‘How in the world does he do it’? He 
looks like a not too amiable clerk in a high class 
grocery shop on Sixth avenue, I have had similar 
previous imaginings. To me Puccini, at first gaze, 
resembled a well fed Swiss hotel keeper. When I 
first beheld Sir Edward Elgar I took him to be a 
librarian from Decatur, Ill. Have you had like 
experience ?” 

nrmre 

Oh, yes. When these observant eyes beheld Mas- 
cagni and someone told us, “There is the man who 
wrote Cavalleria Rusticana,” we immediately imag- 
ined him to be the man who wrote Cavalleria Rus- 


ticana. 
neRe 


There isn’t much to be said for the old fashioned 
mustache, except that one could stroke it thought- 
fully when a fond father would ask: “Do you think 
that this here Galli-Curci’s singing has anything on 
my daughter’s ?” 

RnR eR 


This, then, is the moment to introduce a quotation 
to which we have been wishing to give space ever 
since we read the original in an article called Music 
Students, by Carlos Salzedo, in the Aeolian Review 
for May: 


The question asked of usually those of us who devote 
time to teaching is this: “Has my child talent?” This 
phrase generally follows the performance of the star piece 
by the prospective virtuoso. His parents undoubtedly believe 
this question admissible and evidently expect the teacher 
to express an opinion on the strength—often the weakness 
of a few minutes of musical demonstration by their young- 
ster. As a matter of fact, the teacher does not usually re- 
quire this demonstration in order to formulate an opinion. 
The few moments that precede, when the child is entirely 
himself, are far more revealing. For the performance, in 
most instances, is only the reflection of a third rate teacher’s 
mind through ‘which the child has become acquainted with 
music. Practically every child has a certain degree of 
talent, that is receptiveness. But it is almost impossible 
for a teacher to bring out a child’s talent if the child’s life 
has not the proper background. Average human beings 
are like bottles. Their future depends on what is put into 
them—and by whom! 

Parents of music students generally rely too much upon 
the technical ability of the teacher. They overlook the 
necessity of their own cooperation. They are unaware of 
the environment the child needs. Nine times out of ten, 
the child spends his days in a manner exactly contrary to 
his needs. His home life offers none of the refinements 
indispensable to anyone who wishes to become an artist. 
How can the “two lessons a week” be of benefit to the music 
student if the rest of the week is spent in the midst of 
ignorance, vulgarity and mercantilism ? 

In most cases, parents of music students are what may 
be termed the intimate enemies of their children. Their 
narrow-minded conception of life is usually in total opposi- 
tion to that of the teacher to whom they confide the future 
of their child. This creates a conflict of which the child 
is the unfortunate victim. 

eRe 

They have Strauss, Schonberg, Mahler, Wolf, and 
Reger Weeks abroad. Why not a MacDowell or a 
Hadley Week in America ? 

neme*e 

Don’t scorn an humble beginning. Get a position 
in a symphony orchestra and in a little while you 
will be able to play in a jazz band at a fabulous 


weekly salary. 
eRe 


“T can’t help having technic,” said Moriz Rosenthal 
on one occasion when he was criticized for its pos- 


session; “what shall I do, play with less technic?” 
eee 
Technic unemployed is technic unenjoyed. 
nme 


Ignatz Waghalter, for twelve years conductor of 
the German Opera House in Berlin, and who suc- 
cessfully conducted some concerts with the New 
York Symphony Orchestra when he was here a few 
months ago, gives his impressions of Music in 
America in the Berliner Tageblatt of recent date. 
He writes: 

The American lives only for new ideas. There is nothing 
like “today” for the American; only “tomorrow.” Always 
ahead! It’s maddening! The same speed prevails in the 
field of music. It is surprising and admirable! New York 
is now the music center of the world. Anyone who is some- 
one in the field of music foregathers there. One finds the 
kings of the violin—Kreisler, Elman, Heifetz—and the 
titans of the piano like Godowsky, Hofmann, Rosenthal. 


And those admirable orchestras! There is hardly a place 
in the whole world where one can find orchestras composed 
of artists of all instruments as in America. 

The senior of the conductors, Walter Damrosch, an ex- 
perienced, sensitive spirit, has devoted himself to symphonic 
music. His concerts embrace the whole orchestra literature 
up to today. Ossip Gabrilowitsch, of Detroit, and Leopold 
Stokowski, of Philadelphia, are other leaders. in the field. 
Paul Whiteman with his orchestra created “jazz"”—typical 
American music of unbelievable harmonic boldne ss and 
chromatic combinations of tricky and interesting rhythm. 
Is this the way leading to a new style of music? Perhaps! 
At any rate, “jazz” is a new departure with possibilities not 
yet surmised; it depicts the inventive spirit of America. 

nrme*e 

Where is the operatic tenor who would be a hero 
to his public if they could see him in a bathing suit? 

zRe*, 


sriinnhilde ran at Raceland, Ky., the other day, 
and Freya raced at Empire City, N. Y. Briinnhilde 
won at a mile, and Freya lost at five-eighths of a mile. 
These Wagnerian horses are built for endurance 
rather than for speed. 
nme 
Very few of the world’s great compositions have 
been written by teachers of harmony and counter- 
point, 
nme 
Why doesn’t the criminal who wishes to conceal himself 
become some famous woman’s husband ?—Evening Telegram. 


nRre*e 


“Out of every two hundred of our population, it 
is estimated, there is one person mentally defective.” 
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he transfirved the audience.” 





Yes, and we know him. He is the chap who thinks 

that there is a foreign conspiracy on foot in America 

to keep our native musicians from achieving success. 
eRe 


A New York lady who has “no desire to rush into 
print,” and consequently wishes her name withheld, 
writes as follows: 

Dear Mr. LiesiinG: 

In many recent obituary notices of the late 
Musical America I have read the statement that Mr. 
started the first musical paper in the United States. 
may have been contradicted, but I have not seen the 
rection. 

Will you allow me (probably one the oldest inhabitants) 
to remind you that the famous Mr. Dwight (once of Brook 
Farm), started his Journal of Music in 1852, that Henry C. 
Watson, the English critic started the Musical Chronicle in 
1843, later called the Musical Times, and in 1863 he started 
the American Art Journal, which was afterward edited 
by Wm. Thoms. As Mr. Freund came to this country in 
1871, his papers can hardly be considered “pioneers.” There 
were probably other musical journals, but these I have seen, 
and I may even have some stray copies of Watson’s Art 
Journal. My father knew Mr. Watson, who was con- 
sidered a very able critic of the English School. 

nRrer 

Once upon a time we read an Ernest Thompson- 
Seton book and were proud of the feat. We dealt 
in memory on the astonishing deeds of the big bear, 
and were much impressed with the incident where 
the grizzly climbed a tree in search of honey. Later 
we met a cold blooded naturalist, who told us that 
grizzly bears never climb trees, neither for honey 
nor for anything else. Now, what was the use of 
having read that book? We had a similar experience 
long ago with a book on music, and we have never 
read a book on music since, that is, except a few 
pages here and there. Try to do altogether without 
books on music. It is surprising how much real 
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knowledge of music you would then gain, provided 


you hear enough of it. 
nd 

Caption in the Mustcat Courter: “Marie Sunde- 
lius Fills Eighty Dates.” And Lila N. Flint asks: 
“For dessert ?” 

RnRme 

Americanism in its pure and unsullied state may 
be found in the districts where vocal pedagogues are 
called singing teachers. 

nRe*, 

“Impartial Observer,” as he signs himself, writes: 

“T have been reading your recent remarks about 
art in its relation to the common people, and I am 
surprised that you overlooked an article on the sub- 
ject in The Sackbut (for July), that excellent Lon 
don magazine which you frequently cite. Aren’t the 
attached passages germane to your discussion ? 

According to Tolstoy, in his What Is Art? it is not the 
educated critic or the few persons of special gifts, but the 
“people” themselves, who become final arbiters of the right 
and wrong, of the good and bad, and of the permanent and 
ephemeral, in contemporary music, poetry, drama, and lit 
erature. If by “people” we mean the men and women who 
are susceptible to the beautiful and who can be moulded 
by it to its likeness, we agree with Tolstoy. But the mass 
of folk during a generation accept chiefly the poorest kind 
of art, and they seem bored with things (especially songs) 
that live more than a year. 

Despite the assertion of a present-day musical critic that 
he and his fellows see more clearly than living composers 
what should be done in the way of developing music, the 
fact yet remains that critical talent never precedes creative 
genius ; that is, the critic never points the way for the genius 
to follow. Criticism always follows, working on the ac 
complished fact. Two hundred years after Shakespeare 
the great critics of his work came. Then the contemporary 
poets began to mould their work on the Elizabethan manner, 
without being told to by the critics of contemporary art, but 
instead being severely condemned for their actions. These 
critics could write well of Elizabethans, and they were thus 
far worthy companions of the critics and expounders, Cole- 
ridge and Lamb; but of the neo-Elizabethans (Keats, Shel- 
ley, Blake, Coleridge) they could not write well, because 
the work of these poets represented principles they did not 
understand as living activities. This—politics apart—is the 
explanation of the ferocious attacks made on the new writers. 

In every generation there has been a warfare regarding 
contemporaries. The fight is fiercest when the makers and 
approvers of new art are youthful and when the adverse 


critics are elderly. Youth is intolerant. Age is the same 
Time overtakes both alike; and when the dust is blown 
from their works by a later epoch, they are seen in true 


proportions 
In the isolated cases where individual recognition of the 
true aspect of genius proves permanently correct, it almost 
seems that the critic and appraiser is a man of equal capac 
ity with the creater of the work 
nPre 
\ friend tells us that he has gone to five hundred 
symphony concerts in ten years. We know another 
man of whom we are certain that he would not go to 
ten symphony concerts in 500 years. Which shows 
how beautifully Nature balances everything. 
\ 
The human mind works entirely different 
that of the musician, 


from 


nz 

No opera singer really is great until he or she is 

alluded to in the Sunday page photographs as the 
“operatic songbird,” 

| a ed 

A touring musician writes from abroad: “Tf 

Hermes were alive today he couldn’t be a waiter or 

porter in any of these European hotels, and the 

Venus de Milo couldn’t be a waitress. How could 

they stretch out their palms for tips?” 


“Piano and violin players, of course, are driven 
to it in childhood by doting mammas, but what in 
fluences anybody to dedicate himself to playing the 
bass horn in a band ?”’—Morning Telegraph. When 
this column asked the same question a few weeks 
go, the instrument mentioned was a double bass. 

an 3 

The National Concert Managers probably over 
looked at their recent convention discussions one of 
the most important problems they have to encounter 
in their business. The question is: When there is no 
sale at a local concert, shall the manager tell the 
visiting artist that it is the fault of the weather, the 
current County Fair, the K. of P. picnic, the election 
year, or the circus, or shall he tell the simple truth 
and inform the artist that no one desired to hear 
him? LEONARD LIEBLING, 


GOING SOME! 


Well, every once in a while a little slip of the 
makes us say something we didn’t mean to, but we 
don’t expect to keep up with one of our New York 
contemporaries, which killed off Geraldine Farrar’s 
father—long may he continue to live !—talked of the 
coming “American debut” of a tenor who lived here 
for some time, called John Barclay an “American 
singer,” and labeled a picture of Kathleen Howard 
“Kathleen Parlow,” all in one number. That must 
be pretty near the record in a sixteen-page paper, 


pen 
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A NEW BOOK 


A book came to us for review. It is called Music 
for Everybody. -Organization and Leadership of 
Community Music Activities. By Marshall Barthol- 
omew and Robert Lawrence. New revised and en- 
larged edition. (The Abingdon Press, New York.) 

This book is introduced to the reader through the 
means of a very curious preface by Norman E. 
Richardson, The tone of this is fairly well charac- 
terized in the opening sentence, which may therefore 
be quoted: “One fundamental and very apparent 
weakness of present-day American life is found in 
the attitudes which individuals and social groups bear 
toward each other, A feeling of distrust, of dis- 
content, and in some cases of fear, has laid hold of 
wide areas of our population, In many localities 
hatred between social or economic groups has become 
rampant.” 

With this start we open our eyes in amazement, 
and read on, wondering what this may have to do 


with music-—for the book, we assume, has something 


to do with music, the title of it being what it is. We 
read on, and we find that, according to Mr. Richard- 
son, “This situation has given rise to serious con- 


cern on the part of all intelligent Americans.”— 
(Then let this editor remark in passing that he is not 
an intelligent American—nor does he have among his 
acquaintances any intelligent Americans, so far as 
he knows, for not once has this “serious concern” 
ever been voiced in his presence.) 

“On every hand,” continues Mr. Richardson, 
“questions are being asked: How can these condi- 
tions be changed? Is the remedy economic? It is 
educational? Is it religious? What remedies give 
promise of even a partial cure? How can the nation 
he induced once more to assume wholesome attitudes 
and to give itself wholeheartedly to those types of 
work upon which national prosperity depends ?” 

Of course the answer, according to Mr. Richard- 
son, is community music. That is what this book is 
about, and the introduction is, naturally, about the 
same thing. How nearly it is the same thing remains 
to be seen. But first we must look further into the 
two additional prefaces—by Mr. Bartholomew, the 
first of them to the first edition, the second to this 
new edition. As might be expected, Mr. Bartholo- 
mew treats the subject from an entirely different 
point of view. True, the social factor seems to count 
for something to him, but he also is interested in the 
musical side, 

What he has to say about the “audience habit” 
which “America has acquired, thanks to the great 
number of fine artists, orchestras and the like that it 
has had the wealth to pay for their services, is of 
interest, but is so well known to us all that it need 
not be quoted, That we have lost the art of making 
music for ourselves and have acquired the art of 
buying music are facts too well known to demand 
special comment. Whether they are very harmful 
facts, as Mr. Batholomew certainly thinks they are, 
is a matter for later discussion. 

“Adult America has simply forgotten how to 
sing!” says our author. When the war came, “There 
was not one man or woman in twenty who could 
claim the distinction of knowing the words or melody 
of any half dozen of the most familiar songs. Audi- 
ences of representative citizens respectfully mur- 
mured through a verse or two of our national anthem 
when public occasion demanded, but it was usually 
a pitiful attempt at mass singing and the average 
American was hopelessly at sea if he did not have 
a song sheet in his hand and a band to prompt him 
with the melody.” 

Mr. Bartholomew then goes on to give some ac- 
count of war-music activities, of which he himself 
was a prominent factor. Most of us have a very fair 
idea of what was done, but will none the less be 
surprised at the magnitude of the thing when we 
learn that more than thirty thousand soldier song 
leaders were trained! “By the time the armistice 
was signed it might almost be said that no public 
meeting, banquet or reunion was complete without 
some part of the program being devoted to mass 
singing.”—-But that is nothing new! We cannot re- 
inember any time during our life when a banquet 
was attended without the boresome, embarrassing 
singing getting in somewhere, where the men looked 
at each other with distrust, wondering to what extent 
they were making fools of themselves. Unless they 
were animated by some unwonted excitement or 
stimulation, when the singing was simple howling, 
a disordered mass or mob hysteria, a plain annoyance 
to most of those present—and still is today. 

“But what of the future?” asks Mr. Bartholomew, 
(That was in 1920.) The war being over and the 
war spirit dying down, “there is a real danger of 
losing much of the ground that has been gained.” 
Four years later, in his preface to the second edition 
of this book, our author lays down what he con- 


ey 
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ceives to be the three central principles of music 
for everybody: “People love most the music they 
make themselves, no matter how simple or how crude 
it may be; music must be awakened through the 
heart not through the head; therefore it should be 
established upon a recreational basis before stressing 
it as an educational subject ; music education misses 
its goal as a great cultural influence in a democracy 
when it features the special training of the excep- 
tional talent at the expense of the rank and file.” 

“A glance at the significant progress of music in 
the United States during the past ten years,” con- 
tinues Mr. Bartholomew—and this is the most sig- 
nificant portion of his preface—“will prove the 
soundness of these three principles. During that time 
it may be truthfully said that the influence of these 
ideas has been felt not only in the realm of music 
but in that of general education, for the old academic 
method of overloading the mind without first having 
awakened the spirit is gradually giving way to a plan 
which is creative rather than imitative and which at 
many points is frankly recreational”—and so on, 
much more in similar vein, 

Well, we must say that we disagree with this in 
toto and with all that it connotes, The failure of 
American education, not only in music but in every 
other line, is due solely to the fact that we are failing 
to stress the essential necessity of training two fea- 
tures: memory and self-control, which latter includes 
respect for authority, ability to concentrate upon an 
educational subject, obedience. What the recrea- 
tional is leading us to—has led us to—is inordinate 
self-indulgence, the ignorance that results naturally 
from paucity of memorized facts, the jazz spirit, the 
slogan of American youth: “something doing every 
nrinute,” carelessness, lack of concentration, espe- 
cially with dry duties—since we are taught in school 
that a duty inust be entertaining, recreative !—and 
independence of spirit, the inevitable outcome of this 
idea that study must be rather creative than imitative. 

Our idea of community singing is that it shall 
encourage in the singers a love of music, so that they 
shall become either serious students of music, or 
serious lovers of music (audience), or have the de- 
sire that their children shall have better musical 
facilities than they themselves enjoyed. And that, 
it may be said in passing, is exactly what the organi- 
zers of Music Week hope and expect. How many 
of those who finance such undertakings would per- 
sist in it if they believed that its sole aim and end 
was a week of music? Few enough. They believe, 
those who promote the week and other community 
musical events, that it will stimulate music, make 
people more musical, awaken in people the conscious- 
ness and desire for music, inspire them to study, to 
purchase musical instruments or reproducing instru- 
ments, to patronize concerts. 

People wonder why America has no—or so few— 
amateur musicians, The answer is: that our parents 
did not drive us to our practice, did not force us to 
become really proficient players on piano or violin, 
sight readers, singers or what not. People wonder 
why we do not sing, why we do not know our own 
folk songs. Because our parents and our schools 
have this mad “recreational” idea. Because we were 
not forced to memorize the words and tunes of our 
folk songs when we were still children. It is the 
result of our idea—absurd, stupid, criminal—that 
children are able to decide for themselves such 
matters of taste. 

Leave the child to itself and it will take up first 
one thing, then another—tecreation, fun. And that 
is just what our American children are doing. And 
that is just the reason why we have no mass singing, 
no amateur musical societies—trecreation, fun. If 
you ask, you will be told that Germans gladly sing 
together. Why? Because every German had his 
memory so trained in school that the learning of 
words to a song is a mere nothing. Because Ger- 
mans learn the words of their folk songs in school— 
are forced to. (Hated word, “force,” to the Ameri- 
can school master!) Singing then ceases to be an 
effort. The works are thoroughly well known. If 
they are new they are learned in a few minutes. 
Germans sing together. They play together. They 
are forced to learn in their voulh and make delighted 
use of their learning in their mature years. (Also, 
N. B., those of especial ability become Beethovens 
and Brahms. ) 

But does all of this music, this singing, that Ger- 
many has mean anything to German democracy ? Is 
music a socializer? Is it political? Does it break 
down class distinctions and class hatreds? Does it 
do any one of the things that Mr, Richardson and 
Mr. Bartholomew claim for it in their prefaces to this 
book? Is music educational? Is it a cure for human 
ills? 

We do not believe that any of these claims are 
justified. We do not believe that it is necessary that 
they should be justified, We believe that music has 
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a power and a value that defy such simple, material, 
explanations and definitions. Is it not sufficient that 
humanity “likes” music? Is it not a simple fact 
sufficient unto itself that the more people know about 
music the better they like it? 

There are certain human reticences that we ob- 
serve, for good reasons of expediency. We do not 
discuss, analyze and dissect our deeper sentiments 
of love, faith, joy and sorrow, for the good and suffi- 
cient reason, albeit instinctive, that we realize how 
quickly those sentiments would vanish into thin air 
if we subjected them to too close scrutiny. 

That is not because they cannot bear examina- 
tion, but because they are so far above and beyond 
the limits of conscious thought and verbal expression 
that to subject them to such contact is simply to de- 
stroy them. 

Thus it is with music. We know its value, its 
beauty, without in the smallest degree being able to 
give reasons for it. What we should do is accept it 
for what it is, what we know it to be, whether we 
can put it into words or not, and endeavor to get 
more and more of it, to give it to more and more 
and more people. 

And Mr. Bartholomew has done much in this 
direction in writing this book. It is only a pity he 
did not omit the prefaces. The book itself is a 
simple, straightforward statement, in very plain lan- 
guage—even to the extent of the use of “don’t” in- 
stead of “do not”—of the means by which the com- 
munity song leader accomplishes his results. There 
are many diagrams, pictures, expense tables, etc., and 
details of programs, games, competitions and the 
like. A thoroughly serviceable book compiled by two 
practical experts. Segregated from its theoretical 
implications, it is to be most cordially recommended 
to all who are interested in promoting music in 
America. 

———_o— — 


A GOOD SIGN 

One thing is sure, the radio people are beginning 
to see the light. They are getting it rammed down 
their mentalities that either radio must broadcast 
music or quit, and they are actually beginning to 
discover that the musicians who claim that there is 
a difference between “music” and “just music” are 
not quite so mad as the broadcasters at first assumed 
them to be. They are learning through a hint here 
and a word there that listeners-in do not want “just 
music,” but will let the ear phones rust in the dust 
bin rather than be bored by the sort of thing that 
sometimes reaches them—rather too often in fact. 

That there should be a real, not only apparent, 
difference between the art of recognized artists and 
unrecognized artists is a thing few people would 
ever have questioned except the broadcasters, whose 
wish was father to the thought. It would have been 
so delightful for them if the flivver artists who were 
willing to play and sing free could have been found 
entirely satisfactory to all concerned, those chiefly 
concerned being the radio fans who had put out 
good money for receiving sets and felt it their due 
to be provided with palatable fare. 

Unfortunately, these very fans, though as ignor- 
ant of music as the broadcasters, had the same feel- 
ing for good and bad that creates the public acclaim 
of one artist and the public disdain of another. It 
is not the educated musician or critic that determines 
artistic success or failure, but the people themselves, 
and that the broadcasters could have shut their eyes 
to that fact is one of the mysteries of high finance. 

The radio worm has turned, and broadcasters are 
doing the inevitable—beginning to pay their artists. 
It will be only a matter of time until they realize 
fully that it will be better to pay first rate artists 
and get the benefit of their reputations as well as 
their art. It will cost more, but it will put radio on 
a firm basis, and bring in returns far exceeding any 
conceivable outlay. 


THE SONG-SPARROW 
Recently there dropped in upon us for review a 
book dedicated “To Melodia, the Song-sparrow, 
sweetest of musicians, most cheerful of songsters, 
whose gentle voice ever tinkling from twig and bush, 
makes Canada a Land of Song.” Canada—praise 
be!—has no monopoly on song sparrows. They are 
to be found within a radius of twenty miles of the 
Musicat Courter office, perhaps even nearer. To- 
day the thermometer is flirting with the nineties, but 
the next semi-cool afternoon we shall, for the nonce, 
abjure Babe Ruth in favor of sylvan pleasures, wan- 
der deep into the nearest woods, remove our coat, 
lie down upon our manly back, and give ourselves 
over unreservedly to the fascination of the song- 
sparrow’s tinkle. As the poet so feelingly remarked : 
Tinkle, tinkle, little bird! 


How my pancreas is stirred 
Since your clanky note I heard! 
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WHAT DO YOU THINK OF THE RADIOP 

What do you think of the radio? Were you ever 
asked such a ridiculous question? What can one 
think of the radio? What is there to think about it? 
One can only listen to the plaguey thing until sqgme- 
body has the decency to shut it off. It 1s a fine thing 
for those who have nothing better to do, who are 
sick or infirm, or who live so far away from all 
amusements that they can’t even amuse themselves. 
But we don’t happen to be sick or infirm, except 
to the radio, 

Of course one must admit that it has possibilities. 

So has the future. So has an ugly woman. But 
what of it? We haven’t gotten to them. Some- 
thing may be done with the blamed things, but we 
haven’t much hope. And the worst of all are the 
radio bugs who have a whole new vocabulary to use 
he less fortunate brothers who are not infected 
(the disease. 
_once attended a radio.dinner. It was awful. 
Onfone side was a gentleman who asked us if we 
wefé a member of the class of 97. We informed 
him that we weren’t born in 97, That was a little 
bit more than he could quite comprehend so he took 
another drink, On the other side was a gentleman 
wh@ explained to us the Mellon tax bill. Then they 
statted broadcasting and receiving messages of con- 
dol@mee from Far Rockaway and Rouse’s Point. 
We were told that London was listening in and Cairo 
and Western Bessarabia, but somehow or other we 
couldn’t work a thrill out of it. 

Artists are inveigled into playing or singing for 
nothing on the plea that they are getting enormous 
publicity, All the publicity we could find was that 
at the end of the story about the wonders of radio 
we found the name of an artist who was not even 
present. 

Nevertheless we shall watch developments with 
interest. That it will hurt the concert business we 
very much doubt. That it will abolish the news- 
paper and the concert hall, we are still a little too 
cautious to believe. We have a feeling either that 
the general public is a whole lot more intelligent 
than we are accustomed to consider it or it is a 
whole lot stupider, and with regard to the radio, we 
still have a naive faith that it (the general public), 
is a whole lot more intelligent—at least it is in- 
telligent enough to be bored. The best thing the 
radio does is to broadcast the bedtime stories. It 
saves us grandfathers a lot of trouble. 

This is from The Wolfsohn News. We did not 
put the quote marks at the top of it because we 
wanted you to think that we had written it. It is 
just the way we would like to write if we were 
clever enough, and it tells the truth just the way 
we see it. You will think that we do not like “the 
plaguey thing,” radio, and you will think right: we 
certainly do not like it. We have yet to be con- 
vinced of its ability to reproduce music in such a 
manner as to be acceptable to musically trained ears. 
Perhaps it can. We cannot, certainly, make a sweep- 
ing statement to the effect that no combination of 
broadcasting station and receiving set ever yet 
properly reproduced music. We have not heard 
them all under all conditions of atmosphere and 
static. 

No. But we have heard a good many, and some 
of them we have heard under what one would con- 
sider at least, not to exaggerate, favorable condi- 
tions. Some of them were in private homes, some 
of them in radio shops where they were trying to 
sell tis a receiving set, some of them were in studios 
belonging to. the broadcasters themselves. And 
not upon any one of these various occasions did 
we hear anything like what seems to us an accept- 
able reproduction of the art of the artist. Not on 
one single occasion did the reproduction approach 
within even measurable distance of the reproduction 
of any good talking machine. 

Talking machines, mechanical reproducing pianos, 
have always seemed to us of the greatest importance 
towards the growth of art in America. They have 
put within reach of even the smallest of small town 
Main-Streeters genuinely artistic interpretation. To 
ears attuned to hear, they must have brought a keen 
realization of differences in interpretative art val- 
ues,—between the great artist and the local amateur. 
But radio does not, so far as this writer is able to 
judge from his own experience, do anything of the 
kind. It pours an endless flood of music upon the 
air for the entertainment of avid masses, but distinc- 
tion of merit there is none. The world’s greatest 
artist sounds as bad as the world’s worst artist. A 
fiddler is just a fiddler. Distortion is so rampant 
that even the artist himself would never recognize 
his own interpretations. A tone that is clear, vivid, 
luscious, sonorous, whose dynamic gradations are 
delicate as gossamer, becomes, through the processes 
of diminution and subsequent amplification, which 
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are the essence of modern radio, colorless, dull, 
artless, 

This, it must be added, is the experience of the 
writer. We hear others rave about the wonders of 
radio, and we must assume either that they have 
listened in under more fortunate circumstances or 
are blinded by the real wonder, which no one will 
deny. That music can be heard in this manner 
through the air is wonderful. But is this wonder 
useful, musically speaking? Do the results educate? 
In our humble opinion, they educate backwards. 
In an art which is the most highly selective of all, 
this radio mass production trains people to disre- 
gard selectiveness entirely. It creates habits of 
carelessness. It encourages a levelling process. To 
the radio fan, music soon becomes just music, and 
they cease to care whether artists are good, bad or 
indifferent. 

This is thoroughly well indicated by the selections 
of the broadcasters. The names of great artists 
have almost vanished from their programs. They 
realize, perhaps, that, to the average fan, with the 
average receiving set, music is just music, and they 
naturally feel that they would scarcely be justified 
in cutting down stockholders’ dividends by employ- 
ing the expensive services of high priced artists. 
To the average fan, bad reception from San Fran- 
cisco or Hongkong is far more to be desired than 
good reception from the nearest broadcasting sta- 
tion. Nor is this surprising. For good reception so 


rarely means good music that fans have lost patience 
with it. 

How evident it is, though, from all this that radio 
is not musically constructive. It neither causes 
people to desire more music nor improves their ap- 
preciation and taste in matters of interpretation. 
That it will hurt music in a material sense is hardly 
to be expected for these very same reasons, but 
that it will hinder the progress of America as a 
musical nation cannot be doubted. 


0+0—0 
It is said to be against the principles of broad- 
casters to pay their artists. Here are a few of the 
names that were listed recently in radio programs : 
Loplume, soprano. 





Adelaide Travers, contralto, 


Mildred Woods, soprano. ». J. Dineen, baritone. 
Sava Tcherny, violin. Vera Balcom, soprano. 
wene Amado, tenor. E. Paradis, baritone, 
eta Kerrigan, soprano. E. Stieri, baritone. 


Elizabeth Bates, contralto. Hazel Schneider, soprano. 
Sara Hammond, soprano, Lilli Offen, soprano 
Florence Hendrickson, contralto. J. R. Caffrey, baritone. 
Philip Steele, baritone. . Vanderstoot, bass. 
Nina Farchi, soprano. Loretta Kirk, piano. 

P. Rubino, tenor, M. Albrecht, baritone 
Byrd Lathrop, piano. Maude Er‘eson, soprano. 
Ruby Gerard, violin. Artie Guilford, soprano. 
Mario Cutayar, tenor. Judith McCloskey, piano. 
H. Gelhausen, baritone, Coral Goris, soprano, 

G. Thomas, violin. Minnie Weil, piano. 
Edith Kinkeldey, soprano. Elsie Ahrens, soprano 
Benjamin Lucatorto, piano. 
A. Schenck, baritone. 
Hilda Ramon, soprano. 
Charles Bryden, tenor. 
Louise Goldberg, violin. 
Scott Blakeley, tenor. 
Anthony Reale, violin 


J}. B. Bruns, piano, 

}. M. Barnett, baritone. 
Peerless Trio. 

Royal Trio. 

Mae Mackie, soprano. 
Florence O’Brien, contralto. 
Patsy Benson, soprano, 
Fred Voss, piano, 





The Editor, 

"The Musical Courier", 
437, Fifth Avenue, 
New York, America. 


Sir, 


May we, through 


5, John Street, 


Bedford Row, W.C.1. 


10th July, 1924. 


the colums of your valuable paper, 


bring to the notice of your readers the important work that is 


being carried out by the Gervase Elwes l'und for Musicians, 


the inauguration of the lund 
of musicians in necessitious 
students have been helped by 


students have been given a year's 


Since 
over three years. ago, a large number 
circumstances, musical societies and 
the Fund, In several instances, 
tuition at either the Royal 


College or Royal Academy of Music, and, in at least one case, 
this opportunity has lead to the candidate receiving a scholar- 


ship at the Royal College of Music, 


Many hundreds of cases have 


come under the notice of the committee, and it is only those of 


exceptional merit that receive grants. 


been given to applications of 
after effects of the war. 


Particular attention has 
ex-service men suffering from the 


Many cases of shell-shock have been 


advised to take up singing, and these, after having been given 
assistance by the Fund, have been enabled to earn their living 


in a congenial occupation. 


It is recognised by. the committee however, that the 


musical profession is already 


overcrowded, and the majority of the 


cases are, therefore, dealt with under the Samaritan Fund, which 
gives assistance to well-known professional musicians who, through 
no fault of their own, find themselves in distressed circumstances, 


During the last year, one thousand pounds has been 
expended in this manner, but the number of applications for 
assistance is at all times far greater than the money at the 


disposal of the committee. 


We should, therefore, be grateful if 


any of your readers would generously send some small donations to 


help to swell our Fund, which 


is quite inadequate to deal with 


the number of necessitous cases always before the Committee. 


Donations should be sent to the Honorary Treasurer, 


Major J. Leslie, D.S.O., M.C. 


, 5, Fenchurch Street, .C.3, 


We have the honour to remain, Sir, 


(1) ( 
a 
resident. 


(2) 


(5) 
Vice-President. 


Archbishop o rk) 
esident. 


Your obedient Servants, 


> Ree - PEO 


_——— 


(3) « 
ede sident. 
a Prem peAk Fy 
Vice-President. 





AN APPEAL FOR SUBSCRIPTIONS TO THE GERVASE ELWES FUND FOR MUSICIANS 
which bears an interesting group of signatures, including Sir Edward Elgar, Lady Maude Warrender, the Arch 
bishop of York, the Hart of Denby and the Harl of Ulls water. 
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THE CHICAGO CIVIC OPERA 
DISCONTINUES BROADCASTING 


August 2.—The Chicago Opera management be- 
lieves in constructive criticism. Last winter the general 
entative of the Musicat Courter, who makes his 
wrote very often in the MusIcaL 


Chicag 


repre 
headquarters in Chicago, 


Courter that broadcasting hurt the box office receipts of 
the Chicago Civic Opera. The criticism was not well liked 
n some quarters, and one day Artistic Director Giorgio 
Polacco asked the writer to come to his office at the Audi- 
torium concerning an article which had appeared in this 
paper to the advisability of the opera management .dis- 
ontinuing broadcasting opera The writer told Polacco 
that, at a performance of La Juive, he heard four sub 
cribers of the opera state: “Next year we won't subscribe. 
We will buy tickets only for operas that we have never seen 
in order to witness the action As to the other operas, we 
can listen to them at home much more comfortably than by 
coming downtown, especially on a bad night.” The seat 
numbers of the parties who made the above remark were 
taken down and given to Maestro Polacco, Later on he 
demanded that the conversation be repeated before Mr. 
cheinemann, auditor of the company, and asked permission 
to report that very conversation to President Insull, sug- 
ting even a letter from the Chicago office of the Musica. 
Courter to the president of the Chicago Civic Opera. This 
va t done, but Polacco and Scheinemann told what they 
had heard at the next meeting of the board of directors of 
the company rhe management, which at one time had 
looked upon criticisms regarding the radio as destructive, 
had a change of heart when it was proven that on the nights 
broadcasting was permitted at the Auditorium, the sale of 
‘ fell down ¢ iderably 
it is jounced that “No longer will persons be able 
t tay at home, make themselves comfortable, and_ still 
enjoy an evening of opera, as the Chicago Civic Opera has 
decided not to broadcast opera this season.” Further com- 
ment is unnecessary, only to congratulate the Chicago Opera 
management upon its wise decision Rene Devries 


Northrup Closes Successful First Season 





Margaret Northrup, soprano, is enjoying a month's rest 
at the home of her parents in Washington, Pa., prior to 
her annual visit to Lake Placid, N. Y., where she will 
pend the remainder of the summer 

Unusual success attended Miss Northrup’s first season, 
the one just past. She appeared in two New York recitals 
in Aeolian Hall; in Forest Hills, L. I.; at the Crescent 
Athletic Club, Brooklyn; in Rutherford, N. J., and in 
Washington, Pa Included in the season were three or 
chestral appearances—with the Symphony Players of New 
York, Civic Symphony Orchestra of New York and the 
Bergen County Symphony Orchestra of Hackensack, N. J. 

Phot ipeda, New York 


NORTHRUP 


MARGARET 


Festival engagements during the year were with the Pictou 
County Philharmonic Society's spring festival in New 
Glasgow, Nova Scotia, and in Springfield, Mass 

Miss Northrup is under the exclusive concert direction 
of Walter Anderson, Inc., who predicts a very busy second 
season for this young artist. 

Haggerty-Snell’s Studio Musicale 
On Sunday afternoon, July 27, Mme. Ida Haggerty-Snell 


musicales at her Metropolitan 
Opera House studios, New York City. Dorothy Barlow, 
Elizabeth Clark, Dorothy Ellis, Mildred Goodfriend, Ann 
Winterbottom, John Hillbrook, Mr. Bennattiand, as well as 
Mesdames Arra and Clune, furnished the program, which 
consisted of vocal and piano music, readings and essays. 
Judging from the hearty applause, the audience was well 
pleased 


gave another of her enjoyable 


Mime. Haggerty-Snell, who is a natural born entertainer, 
prepares her pupils to be equal to all occasions, and not 
only teaches vocal art and piano but likewise develops a 


freedom of speech which enables them to stand up and 
talk when necessary 

Those who participated at this musicale 
credit upon their teacher. The piano accompanists 
Elizabeth Duffy and Bertram Millar, 


Lillian Croxton Enjoys Vacation 


Mme. Lillian Croxton, coloratura soprano, who is spending 
the summer at the Westchester Biltmore Country Club, Rye, 
.. Y., has found time between golf and swimming to sing 
twice at the residence of Mrs. F. E, Williams, of Port- 
chester, and also at Idle Forest, the estate of Mrs. Daniel 
Ritchey at White Plains. Mme. Croxton will also sing 
twice at Osburn Memorial, Rye, and other recitals in and 
about New York during the musical season 


Volpé Receives Ovation at Mall Concert 

Arnold Volpé conducted the Goldman Band in its Sun- 
day night concert on the Central Park Mall, August 3, 
An audience of about 50,000 received the program; an all- 


reflected much 
were 
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Russian one, with enthusiasm and tendered an ovation to 
Mr. Volpé. 
Mr. Volpé will appear as guest conductor at the Stadium 


on August 12, giving a Tschaikowsky program. 


Artists Give Ship Concert 

On Thursday evening, July 17, Cecil Arden took part in 
a concert on the S.S. America, of the United States Line, 
while crossing over to Europe to spend her vacation after 
a busy season. The first half of the program was devoted 
to less well known performers, but three familiar concert 
figures appeared on the second half: Cecil Arden, contralto 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company, who sang the Samson 
and Delilah aria, and two songs; Herma Menth, the pianist, 





Wide Werld phote 


CECIL ARDEN 


whose selections were by Dohnanyi, Godowsky and Men 
delssohn-Liszt; and Ellen Beach Yaw, coloratura soprano, 
formerly of the Metropolitan, in two numbers. All were 


most cordially received. 
Aeolian Building Sold 
The Aeolian Company last week sold the Acolian Build 


ing, 29-33 West 42nd Street, to the Schulte Retail Stores 
Corporation, which purchased it for investment. The prop- 
erty was held $6,000,000 and it is understood that the 
buyer paid nearly that price. The Aeolian Company has 
and will continue 


a lease which extends until May 1, 1929, | 
to occupy the building and manage Aeolian Hall until 
that time, after which it will doubtless move farther up 


town, following the trend of the musical industry toward 
the 57th Street section. 
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Spiering May Conduct New Seattle Orchestra 


Seattle, Wash., August 1.—It is interesting to note that, 
owing to the success of Thedore Spiering’s summer. master 
classes in violin at the Cornish School here, rumor, has it 
that Mr. Spiering may remain in this city as conductor of 
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THEODORE SP [ERING 


a symphony or philharmonic society. Plans are being dis- 
cussed by a number of musicians, business men and music 
lovers, and those interested are of the opinion that the city 
and Northwest would support a conductor of Mr. Spiering’s 
experience and ability. 


Alexander Saslavsky Dead 


Word has been received of the death of Alexander Sas- 
beg violinist and former concert master of the New 

York Symphony Orchestra, in San Francisco on August 20. 

Mr. Saslavsky, who was well known in musical circles in 
New York, had been conducting a string orchestra bearing 
his name and teac hing since he left this city in 1918. 

At one time he was associated with the New York Sym- 
phony as soloist, concertmaster and assistant conductor. 

In 1904 he assisted in the organization of the Russian 
Symphony Orchestra and was its concertmaster for four 
years. Of late he conducted symphony orchestras in Cali- 
fornia. He was one of the organizers and first president 
of the Bohemians, in Los Angeles. 


« de 








Harry Truax Opera Company in The Mikado 


The Harry Truax Opera Company gave performances of 
The Mikado for one week at the Washington Irving High 
School, New York, beginning July 28. The cast included 
the Mikado of Japan, John Kuebler; Nanki Poo, Victor 
Huot; Ko Ko, Will Conley; Poo Bah, Harry A. Truax; 
Pish Tush, John Von Aspe; Yum Yum, Christabel Hamil- 
ton; Pitti Sing, Ethel Hart; Pee Bo, Maude Beaumont; 
Katisha, Lula Root, and Nee Ban, Nicholas Clarkson. 





Irene Nicoll Under Scott Management 
It is announced that Irene Howland Nicoll is under the 
management of Ida G. Scott, manager of the Fortnightlys— 
a series of one-hour programs featuring contemporary mod- 
ern music and distinguished resident artists of San Fran- 


cisco. Mrs. Nicoll will appear in recital in the fall. 








I SEE THAT— 





The Aeolian Company last week sold the Aeolian Building, 
29-33 West 42nd street, New York, to the Schulte Re- 
tail Stores Corporation. 

Stella de Mette scored a triumph as Carmen at the Cin- 
cinnati Zoo, 

Elkan Naumburg, banker and music patron, died on July 31. 

Maia Bang has been decorated by the King of Norway 
with his gold service medal. 

A marble slab has been placed on the house in Piazza di 
Spagna, Rome, where Sgambati lived for many years. 

Alice Gentle was heard by an audience of twenty thousand 
when she sang in the Hollywood Bowl. 

The Ottawa Temple Choir, a male chorus, has been organ- 
ized in Ottawa, Canada. 

George H. Gartlan made an impromptu address before the 
age we Education Association in Washington, D. C 
July 3. 

Mary Houghton Brown died on July 23. 

Isabelle Stone passed away in Boston on July 

Harold Hurlbut's classes in Los Angeles have il so suc- 
cessful that he has extended them indefinitely. 

Sigrid Onegin has been booked for fifty-odd recitals next 
season. 

Atlantic City has what is said to be the largest organ built 
for a high school. 

William Prohme believes that child prodigies 
suppressed. 

Willem Van Hoogstraten returns tonight to conduct the 
remainder of the Stadium Concerts. 

There was a music memory contest in connection with the 
Goldman Band concert on August 4. 

A three-day music festival was held at Columbia Univer- 
sitv Aucust 4. 5 and 6. 
Alexander Saslavsky, violinist, 

August 3. 


should be 


died in San Francisco on 


Vaughan Williams’ new opera, Hugh the Drover, created 
much enthusiasm in London. 

The Seagle Colony at Schroon Lake will give a perform- 
ance of Pagliacci this month. 

Don Jose Mojica is. winning success in opera and concert. 

It is reported that Malipiero will be professor of composi- 
tion at the Florence Conservatory next season. 

Lazar S. Samoiloff has extended his teaching period in 
San Francisco two weeks. 

Leipsic recently celebrated the centenary of Carl Reinecke. 

Frank Patterson’s How to Write a Good Tune is con- 
cluded in this issue. 

Jeanne Gordon has entirely recovered from the effects of 
her automobile accident and is ready for a big season. 

Furtwangler will make his American debut as guest conduc- 
tor of the New York Philharmonic Orchestra. 

Carl Fischer, Inc., will control the exclusive publishing 
rights to Sibelius’ new compositions for a long term 
of years. 

The Cologne Festival was held in the newly built gigantic 
hall on the banks of the Rhine 

10 Park Commissioner Gallatin discusses art as 


On nage 
the all-important useless. 
Erna Rubinstein will return next season for her fourth 


American tour. 

Conductor Schneevoigt “hypnotizes both players and pub- 
lic at the Scheveningen concerts.” 

Arnold Volpe will appear as guest conductor at the Stadium 
on August 12 in an all-Tsc haikowsky program. 

Theodore Spiering may remain in Seattle, Wash., as con- 
ductor of a symphony or philharmonic society. 

The Chicago Civic Opera will not broadcast its ‘perform- 
ances next winter. 

Albert Spalding is the only American who has ever served 
on the jury for the graduating violin class of the Paris 
Conservatoire. 

Gabriel Fenyves has been engaged to head the piano de- 
partment of the Minneapolis School of Music. 

H. H. Bellamann is chairman of the board of examiners 
for the master classes of the Juilliard Foundation. 
The. Welsh National Eisteddfod opened in Pontypool, Eng- 
land, on August 4. G.N. 
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MONTREAL HEARS FINAL CONCERT 
OF NEW SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


Delaquerriere Soloist with La Société Canadienne d’Operette 
—Whiteman’s Orchestra Enjoyed—Notes 

Montreal, Canada, July 20.—The fourth and last concert 
“ the season by the new Montreal Symphony Orchestra, 

J. Gagnier, conductor, was held in Windsor Hall on 
hsp 30. Their program, which was much appreciated, con- 
sisted of works by Mehul, Liadow, Grainger, Debussy, 
Ropartz, Beethoven, and Berlioz. They were highly com- 
plimented by the press. Proctor S. Adkin is the manager. 

Mr, Gagnier’s six brothers are members of this orchestra, 
five of whom play woodwind instruments, 

The Montreal Symphony Orchestra will next season col- 
laborate with different choirs of this city; first, the Mon- 
treal Elgar Choir, under the direction ot Mr. B. E, Chad- 
wick, when Reinald Werrenrath will be soloist; and later 
the Mendelssohn Choir and the Association des Chanteurs 
de Montreal. 


La Sociér& CANADIENNE b'OPERETTE. 

The last of the evenings of La Société Canadienne d’Op- 
erette was very successful when at the Monument National 
they gave Le Baron Tzigane, by Strauss, to a full house, 
under the able direction of Albert Roberval and the man- 
agement of Honoré Vaillancourt. José Delaquerriere, tenor, 
was guest artist. 

PAuL WHITEMAN’s ORCHESTRA, 

Paul Whiteman and his orchestra came to the St. Denis 
Theater for two concerts on the afternoon and evening 
of June 1, under the management of Evelyn Boyce, Ltd. 
Their program was something new here and was well en- 
joyed, especially the last number, Rhapsody in Blue, for 
piano and orchestra, by George Gershwin, The soloist was 
Milton Rettenberg, 

Notes 

A series of joint recitals was given this spring at the 
Church of the Messiah by George Brewer, organist, assist- 
ed by instruments and voices. First he had a section of 
the Elgar Choir, forty voices, under the direction of B.-E. 
Chadwick; the second with the assistatice of Flora. Hood 
and Mary Izzard, violinists, the third by J. B. Dubois, 
cellist, and the fourth by the Girls’ Choir ‘of St. Matthew’s 
Presbyterian Church. 

Great success attended the first of the open air band con- 
certs under provision in the will of the late Charles S. 
Campbell, which took place on Fletcher's Field the evening 
of June 3, when the Canadian Grenadier Guards Band, under 
the leadership of J. J. Ganier, played to a crowd of at least 
3,500, In Lafontaine Park, J. J. Goulet led the band of 
the Carabiniers Mount Royal. There was even a larger 
crowd here. During an interval, F. E. Meredith, K. C., 
one of the executors of the Campbell Estate, addressed the 
crowd and congratulated the band on its fine performance. 
These band concerts will be given every week. 

A new organ, built by the firm of Casavant Freres of St. 
Hyacinthe, was inaugurated in the Church of St. Eusebe 
on the evening of June 26, by Blanche Almeras-Fournier, 
formerly a pupil of our veteran organist, Octave Pelletier, 
and now assistant organist at the Cathedral of St. Hyacinthe. 

A popular pupils’ concert every spring is that of Celine 
Marier’s School of Singing. This year it was held on 
May 29 in Montcalm Hall. The ambitious pupils gave 
several scenes from different operas. The stage setting 
was directed by Mme. Mauburg Roberval. 

The annual recital of the pupils of -Prof. J. B. Dubois’ 
School of Violoncello was held in Willis Hall, the evening 
of June 11. From this school have come many foremost 
cellists, and this year a few more distinguished themselves, 
among which were M. Delcellier, F. Ballon, and Messrs. 
Sancton, Erschone and Sidney. Mme. J. B. Dubois was an 
ideal accompanist. 

In the Ritz-Carlton ballroom in the latter part of May, 
the pupils of Stanley Gardner gave a piano recital which 
was well attended. The interesting program showed the 
pupils’ close attention to study. <A gifted nine-year-old 
girl, Rose Goldblatt, played Bach’s Italian concerto, Greig’s 
Birdling, Petre’s Feuille Qui Tombe, and . Schumann’s 
Catch Me If You Can, and Important Event. These she 
rendered with ease, 

Another interesting concert was that by the pupils of 
Emile Toranto, violinist, which was held in the Y. M. C. A. 
Hall on June 17. A sensation was created when seven-year- 
old Rolland Duquette, rendered, with assurance and taste, 
Romance et Bolero, by Dancla. Another promising pupil 
is Jean Deslauriers who played Ziegunerweisen, by Sarasate, 
in a manner which proved the excellent: training of his 
professor. Mrs. R. MacMillen was a splendid accom- 
panist. 

The recital given by the pupils of Adrienne Poitevin, in 
the Y. M. C. A. Hall on Tons 4, was well attended and 
elicited compliments for their training. Among the ad- 
vanced students were M. Livshitz, M. Thorburn, A. Gold- 
fine and Peggy O’Donohue. 

This, the est season of the Mendelssohn Choir of Mon- 
treal, has been very successful. At .the last practice, held 
a few weeks ago, the president in behalf of the choir, pre- 
sented the director, Harold Eustace-Key, with a purse of 
gold as a token of gratitude for his devotedness to the 
choir, 

The Edmonton Newsboys’ Band passed through Montreal 
on July 3, going to the British Empire Exhibition at Wem- 
bly, England. This band comprises fifty-four boys rang- 
ing in age from nine to twenty-two years. Every member 
is a newsboy in Edmonton, Alberta. While in Montreal 
they gave two concerts which were largely attended. 

n June 25, at St. Leo's Church, Westmount, Eva Plouff- 
Stopes, pianist of this city, was married to Lassere d’Auren- 
gon, of New York. 

Ruth Pryce, violinist, who two years ago was awarded 
a prize by the Provincial Government for study in Europe, 
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passed through Montreal a few weeks ago on her way to 
Vancouver, 

he Kiwanis Club is again leading the Sing-Songs on 
the slope of the mountain. ‘The first was held on the eve- 
ning ot June 18, when over 5,000 gathered to join in old 
and new favorites, Edward Murphy was conductor and 
Ernest Kerr at the piano. 

The Montreal Center of the Canadian College of Or- 
ganists held its annual dinner at the Ritz-Cariton Hotel 
the last week of May. it was presided over by George 
M. Brewer, chairman of the Center, 

Prof. Camille Couture, violinist, and his family are pass- 
ing the summer at Coteau Landing. 

Salvator Isaurel, protessor ot singing, has gone to 
spend the holiday season in France with his family. 

An organ recital was given by the pupils of Dr. Percival 
Illsley, #.R-C.O., at St. George’s Church, on June 4, 

the Newcastle Band from Newcastie, N.S.W., Australia, 
will open its tour of Canada here on October 1 

Edmund Burke, baritone, spent a tew days iain with his 
sister, Mrs. Frank Budden, before sailing tor England, 

Irene ravloska, of the Chicago Civic Opera Company, 
was a guest of her mother, Mrs. Levifor, for a short time. 

Ihe Cola Santo’s Band, F. F. Cola Santo, conductor, as- 
sisted by Magda Dahi, soprano soloist, held daily per- 
formancés at Vominion Park, from July 1 to July 15. 

M, J. M. 


Summer Recital at La Forge-Berimen Studios 


The seventn summer recitai given by students from the 
La Forge-ertimen Studios, took place on ‘lhursday eve- 
ning, July 17, at the studios, before a large and enthusiastic 
audience. ‘The young artists on this occasion were Edna 
Bachman, soprano; Loretta Degnan, contralto; Constance 
Mering, piamst; Hazel Vorey and Frank La Forge, ac- 
companists, Miss Bachman, who possesses a_ beautiful 
voice of dramatic timbre, gave an excellent rendition of an 
aria from Verdi's La Forza del Destino, and also songs 
by La Forge and Strauss with splendid poise and good 
diction, 

Miss Degnan was heard in two groups of songs by Secchi, 
Schumann, Ross, Hahn and Arditi, displaying a deep con- 
tralto voice which the young artist uses with skill. Miss 
Degnan was accompanied by Frank La Forge, who again 
delighted the audience with his masterful accompaniments. 

Constance Mering, a gifted young pianist, played the 
seldom heard sonata op. 42 by Schubert, and shorter num- 
bers by Chopin, Leschetizky, Smetana, Poldini and Mosz- 
kowski with clear technic and poetical touch. The Landler 
by Smetana was one of the loveliest numbers among the 
piano compositions played by the young artist. Hazel 
Dorey played artistic accompaniments for Miss Bachman. 


Edwin Franko Goldman Popular 


Edwin Franko Goldman is arranging a series of special 
programs for the Central Park concerts which will be de- 
voted to music appropriate to the enjoyment of children. 
With a nightly attendance of from 25,000 to 50,000, the 
number of juveniles is constantly growing, and in compli- 
ment to their presence he frequently adds an appropriate 
encore number, Later he will schedule some music which 
will particularly appeal to them. “The Hunt” at present 
is the favorite. 


Members’ Night of the Musicians’ Club 


The Members’ Night of the Musicians’ Club of New York 
held recently was a splendid success. There was a large 
attendance and an interesting program was provided by 
Mrs. Stuart Close, Edith Baxter Harper, Mrs. Tindale, 
James Price, Earle Tuckerman and J. Fletcher Shera. 
Many of the 1924 members were present and the entire 
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HOW THEY LOOKED THEN— 








ALEXANDER SILOTI. 
\ photo taken at Weimar and presented there in July, 1884, 
by Mr. Siloti to F. W. Riesberg, of the Musical Courier 
staff, who was then a fellow pupil of Siloti’s under the 
immortal master, Franz Liszt. (Louis Held photo) 





list of new members was read as an introduction by Lowell 
T. Field. The rooms were beautifully decorated with flow 
ers and refreshments were served. Altogether the evening 
was very pleasant. During the summer the club rooms 


are open for students attending summer schools. Admis 
sion cards may be obtained upon application to the House 
Secretary, Mrs. E. A. Roberts, between the hours of two 


and five daily. 





Elizabeth Bonner Heard in Pennsylvania 
Elizabeth Bonner has been heard recently in several re 
citals in Pennsylvania, On July 24 she sang in Bloomsburg 
and on July 25 in Lock Haven. 
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Crippled Voices 
To THe Musicat Courier: 

My attention has been called to an article on crippled 
voices in the issue of July 10 of the Musicat Courter, in 
which the author talks about the impossibility of rebuilding 
or correcting injured voices. This is very well as an opinion 
on the matter, but as regards the facts of the case it must 
be borne in mind that no one is in a position to say that it 
is impossible to rebuild injured voices, but merely that he 
has found it so, which is quite all right, since rebuilding 
voices may not be his specialty. It is, however, mine, and 
since | have restored scores of injured and crippled voices 
during my eleven years of teaching and have met with voices 
in every possible state of injury and disability, I think it 
fitting that | as an authority should give a few words of 
advice to students. 

My long experience with crippled voices has established 
one fact positively, namely, that there very rarely exists a 
voice so totally spoiled that correction or rebuilding should 
be impossible. As long as it may be called a voice, that is, 
as the singer is able to produce a musical sound, 
corrected. There is only one case where rebuild 
that is when the vocal cords have become 


a long 
it can be 
impossible ; 


ing 1s 
affected, which is usually shown by continued hoarseness. 
A hoarse voice ig at its worst stage and nothing can be 
done with it. Of course, there are all kinds of hoarseness; 
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But in any case hoarseness is the greatest enemy of singers 
and the most injurious one to voices. No other throat ail- 
ment is as dangerous. Therefore, my first advice to stu- 
dents is, “Beware of hoarseness.” 

The almost prevailing trouble with spoiled voices is 
throatiness. This is the beginning of all other troubles, for 
throatiness brings all other ailments along with it. It causes 
the first great fault: tremolo, which can in time dévelop. to 
such an extent, that the vocal cords may become affected, 
at which stage’ it is practically incurable. An expert can 
tell at once whether tremolo in the voice is curable or 
whether the vocal cords have become loosened. I have met 
with tremolo cases most often in my experience and 
it has afforded me a very interesting study of its various 
stages. Some can be cured very quickly, the tremolo dis- 
appearing with every lesson, and vanishing after ten 
lessons. Some take three times as long and others about 
eight months, but never longer than that. I have had cases 
at my voice clinic which I found at the worst stage, that is 
when the vocal cords had become affected. But even then 
there is a cure which can be applied. In such a case I 
prescribe for the student a whole year of perfect rest, I 
order him not to sing at all, even to refrain from excessive 
talking and to come to me again after that period of time. 
If the student does as he is told there is a great improve- 


ment noticeable. In this way even a so-called “hopeless 
case” can be restored after a year or more of what I call 
the rest cure. 


But why are so many voices injured? It is because un- 
fortunately the freedom of tone production, that perfect 
relaxation of the throat which is so necessary in producing 
the tone, is too often neglected. Almost every young singer 
tries to help his tone by using his throat muscles, that is, 
tightening the throat. It seems to him that thus the sound 
is made prettier and mellower. This is a great abuse of the 
voice and becomes fatally injurious in time, even though for 
a while and sometimes when the throat is unusually strong, 
for a good while, the student is not at all aware of its 
disastrous affects. But there is the teacher whose expert 
ear should detect immediately the slightest throatiness and 
who should enable the student to know how to avoid it. 
When an expert specialist hears a voice he should not only 
be able to give a careful diagnosis but should be able to 
tell at once if the voice needs complete rebuilding or correct- 
ing only, and should even foretell the approximate time 
needed to accomplish the task. The specialist works with 
sureness. There must be no groping about in the dark, he 
must know exactly what he wants to do, and what he can 
do, as well as what he can expect after his method is ap- 
plied, otherwise he is unreliable. As long as the pupil is un- 
able to distinguish between use and abuse of his voice he 
must not be allowed to practice at home alone. Better that 
a student should sing correctly a half hour once or twice 
a week and progress, than that he should practice for hours 
alone and undo the work of his teacher. Crippled voices 
are simply the result of wrong habits of tone production. 
Healthy voices are the result of the overcoming of these 
habits and the formation of correct ones. 

One reason that voices crippled beyond repair are so rare 
is because if the student has any judgment at all, he must 
perceive the spoiling of his voice long before it has reached 
that stage. Symptoms that should warn the student are 
difficulty in producing tones, often pain, excess of phlegm 
resulting from the tightening of the throat, the constant 
nece ssity of clearing the throat and of doing the so-called 
“hacking” which is very injurious to the voice. 

I believe that a great deal of misapprehension and con- 
fusion has been caused by a mistaken attitude on the part 
of some teachers who persist in regarding the “crippled 
voice” as a problem. A great deal has been said and written 
upon this so called “problem.” It is really absurd to con- 
sider it as a problem with a quality of mystery, or one that 
cannot be solved. It is proven that a crippled voice can not 
only be perfectly restored to its former quality, but will 
develop at the same time, and increase in volume and 
beauty of tone. It is no more a problem than the injury 
of any other part of the human body is to a competent 
physician. 

te the student remember that correct singing causes 
correct speaking, both of which greatly strengthen the 
throat, while wrong singing clears the path for all kinds of 
throat ailments by weakening the throat to such an extent 
that the student must suffer continually from throat in- 
dispositions. When called upon to sing he is the slave of 
his throat instead of its master. He attributes his difficulty 
to colds, to tonsils, etc., he consults throat specialists and 
often too readily undertakes an operation, not knowing that 
his entire difficulty is merely the result of wrong voice 
production. (Signed) Rose Tomars. 





With Regneas in Maine 


I looked in upon Regneas in Maine, where, rome by 
cool lakes, blue skies and mighty pines, his class is now 
busily at work in beautiful Raymond-on- Lake Sebago. His 
morning schedule of study begins at 8.30 and ends at 
1 o'clock, and is lived up to with utmost precision and 
enjoyment. The mental as well as the physical atmosphere 
of the place is such as to make the veriest laggard turn 
to and put forth his best effort. 

Students from all parts of the continent are among the 
number of ambitious singers, many of them preparing their 
programs for the winter, while others, less advanced, are 
getting that solid Regneas foundation which has made 
the fame of this distinguished teacher. We read much of 
summer study in many lovely spots throughout this broad 
land and there are many teachers who hold their summer 
classes close to the heart of nature, far from the din of 
big cities, but surely none of them can have created more 
ideal conditions for progress and real enjoyment than has 
Joseph Regneas. 

At the Elm Tree Inn I found a party of nearly half a 
hundred, most of them students living like a happy family 
and in the quaint inn, situated between two lakes. Bright 
and early in the morning everyone was off to their practice 
periods for which Mr. Regneas has arranged for the use 
of pianos in the little white cottages distributed throughout 
the village. Each half hour of the morning is planned for 
some phase of study until one o'clock, when all meet again 
for lunch. Swimming, fishing, boating and tennis fill the 
afternoon and evening hours, and the recreation seemed 
doubly sweet, so I was told after a morning of good solid 
work, 

In the forenoon, while sitting on the broad porch, from 
which one has a beautiful view, I heard singing. Following 
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the sound I found myself climbing a little winding staircase 
in an old barn, Through an open door at the top was a 
lovely room, large, and with a high peaked roof, a room 
breathing of beauty and art. The only furniture was a 
square piano and some rustic chairs and settees. 

As I write I hear strains of Comfort Ye My People re- 
hearsed by a lovely young voice, which will be heard in 
church this Sunday morning. The people of the little vil- 
lage look forward eagerly to the church music and con- 
certs supplied by the Regneas Circle, as Mr. Regneas and 
his singers are called, and they are often privileged to hear 
a recital program by a well known artist, before that pro- 
gram is heard in a tour of the States. 

A longer sojourn in these surroundings will create in 
me a desire to be a member of this happy circle and study 
here. A motto on the wall in an old house here, where Mr. 
Regneas first had his studio, reads: “Blessed Is the Man 
Who Has Found His Work.” No more appropriate senti- 
ment could have greeted this remarkable man and teacher 
who has truly found his work, F, W. R. 


Gunster’s Tallahassee Success 

Frederick Gunster, tenor, who is spending his summer 
vacation at Birmingham, Alabama, sang at Tallahassee, 
Fla., July 17, in recital before the summer school of the 
State College for Women. 

Mr. Gunster was greeted by a large audience which re- 
called him for numerous encores after each of his four 
groups of songs, one of which was a new manuscript com- 
posed by the accompanist of the evening, Albert Victor 
Davies, director of music, Gulf-Park College, Miss. 

Mr. Gunster has been engaged for a recital at the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina summer school, August 20. 





Warford Pupil Sings at University Heights 


Mrs. Carroll Summer, one of the leading singers of 
Atlanta, Ga., is spending the summer in New York work- 
ing under Claude Warford. Mrs. Summer, besides being 
a singer, conducts a large vocal class at the Atlanta Con- 
servatory. This year marks the fourth consecutive sum- 
mer session that she has been under Mr. Warford’s guid- 
ance. Last year she had an opportunity to substitute at 
the University Heights Presbyterian Church. Her work 
was enjoyed so much that she was engaged for the entire 
summer this year. 
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Quite right is Edward Johnson, the distinguished tenor, 
when he says that the modern artist is also a business man 
and that the successful musician of today has a good deal 
of business sense. Musicians of today have learned that a 
good product must be well advertised to find a ready place 
on the market. Business of any kind is a profession. To- 
day there are business schools as there are music schools 
and anything that is saleable comes under the heading of 
business. To advertise is all yery well, but musicians who 
have become business men know how to discriminate as to 
where to place their advertising, while others advertise at 
random. Some musicians have heard the oft-reported phrase, 

“It pays to advertise.” They advertise and are surprised to 
find that they have little return for their money. There 
is no really bad advertising. Every medium is a good one, 
but only in proportion to the expenditure or the price of 
the ad. There are in this country great farm papers that 
make thousands of dollars for companies such as the Har- 
vester, Sears-Roebuck, Montgomery Ward, etc., and for 
other merchants whose merchandise the farmers need, 
Would an advertisement in such papers bring many pupils 
to a music teacher? Probably not; no more than an adver- 
tisement of the McCormick Harvester Company placed in 
the Musicat Courier would sell a tractor. «very busi- 
ness has its trade paper and it is those trade papers that 
sell products after all, 

Music has become a business only in the last few years 
and probably due to this reason the music papers do not 
carry as yet as many advertisements as other trade papers 
in other big fields. Musicians should get acquainted with 
some of the trade papers in other lines so that they could 
learn the extent otf advertising to which manufacturers, 
bankers, printers must resort to come in contact with their 
public. Now, it has come to the notice of the writer that 
doctors and ‘lawyers are not supposed to advertise—tuat 
is, reliable doctors and lawyers. Yet, ask your doctor or 
lawyer how much he spends a year advertising himself, 
and you, Mr, Musician, will be surprised, if you occupy a 
position in your profession such as your doctor does in his, 
to find out that he spends much more than you ever thought 
of spending towards advertising. Good doctors as well as 
good lawyers know how to advertise. They know where 
to spend their money and they do it judiciously—not at 
random as seems to be the habit of some musicians. There 
are some musicians who spend a great deal of money in 
proportion to their earnings and are surprised that the re- 
turns are not bigger. Do those musicians advertise in the 
medium that could give them the best returns? The writer 
does not believe that the Musicat Courter, for example, 
could bring many returns to a teacher who charges one 
or two dollars tor a lesson. He knows of one monthly 
paper that reaches that clientele, but, on the other hand, he 
does not know of any paper that can give as good results 
to teachers who charge from three dollars to fifty dollars 
a lesson. There are musical papers in this country that 
call themselves musical journals and whose management 
would blush if accused of being trade papers, but a paper 
devoted to but one art is necessarily a trade paper. Such 
papers as are found in sculpture, painting, drawing, engi- 
neering or devoted exclusively to astronomy or literary 
matters are trade papers. Some of those papers circulate 
outside their trade and are known to be read by the gen- 
eral public. Many of us buy a baseball paper and we are not 
baseball players. Many a movie fan buys a moving picture 
magazine (which is also a trade paper, by the way), but 
has no idea of becoming a movie star. They buy the paper 
to find out what is going on in movieland. Likewise, a 
prospective pupil buys a musical paper having international 
circulation to find out with what teacher to study. A pa- 
tron of music buys a musical paper to find out who is who 
in music. A manager would be a poor one who would not 
read a musical paper to gain information as to the in- 
trinsic and artistic value of an artist, before placing his 
Henry Clay on a contract submitted to him by another 
manager. 

It has been proven that the daily papers with their enor- 
mous circulations do not radiate further than four hun- 
dred miles from their base and very few, indeed, can boast 
as wide a circulation. Take such papers as the New York 
Times, Chicago Tribune, Cincinnati Enquirer, Omaha Bee, 
Louisville Courier, San Francisco Examiner, Denver Post 
and hundreds of others which are known at least by name 
throughout the country. What is their circulation away 
from the base of their operation? Do you, Mr. Musician 
of New York, read the Chicago Tribune for instance? No. 
No more than the Chicago musician reads the New York 
Times. When you are in New York you read the New 
York papers, when in Albany you read the Albany papers, 
when in Kalamazoo the Kalamazoo papers, and so on, 
as you want to know the local atmosphere, The local 
paper, therefore, can bring only local returns, 

Recently, in Chicago, the majority of the music schools 
held commencement exercises and concerts. It was sur- 
prising to find that the big school; which advertise nation- 
ally or even internationally were “epresented on their Se 
grams by students from every state in the Union. 
of the leading schools in Chicago had more out-of-town 


students than residents of Chicago appearing at their com- 
mencement concerts. What does that prove? That such 
papers as the Musicat Courter brought those students to 
those schools. 

This articie is not a lecture, delivered for the benefit of 
musicians, but the result of observation which should prove 
beneficial to some members of the music profession, Ad- 
vertise, but know where and how to advertise, Mr. Musi- 
cian, Find out if the man who sells you the advertise- 
ment is one that can speak your language, that understands 
your work, or just one that sells you advertising in a 
musical paper as he would in a paper devoted to the shoe 
or automobile industry and who has for his best reason 
for selling you the ad. the commission he will get. Find 
out if the man with whom you place your advertising is 
going to work for you, if he is with you, if he believes in 
you. Find out if the paper in which you place that adver- 
tisement is one that will do things for you, that believes in 
you. When you have found out all those things, Mr. Musi- 
cian, then place your advertisement and concentrate your 
efforts in the paper that can do the most for you. 


LEIPSIC CELEBRATES THE 
CENTENARY OF REINECKE 


Nikisch’s Predecessor Worthily Commemorated in Three 
Concerts of His Compositions—Gewandhaus, Univer- 
sity and Conservatory Participate 








Leipsic, July 5.—During the last week of June the city 
of Leipsic celebrated the centenary of one of its favorite 
musical sons, a man whose influence in his time was well- 
nigh universal and whose work touched every department 
of the art. Carl Reinecke, one of the most celebrated 
pianists of his time, the friend of Schumann and Mendels- 
sohn, and the predecessor of Arthur Nikisch as conductor 
of the famous Gewandhaus concerts, is held in peculiarly 
affectionate memory here, for he contributed to the musical 
development ‘of Leipsic and to the education of the older 
generation of present-day musicians in an extraordinary 
degree. Not only did he carry on the work begun by Men- 
delssohn in the Gewandhaus, but he was for many years the 
leading professor and finally director of \the Leipsic Con- 
servatory. It is in these two institutions that the celebra- 
tion of his 100th birthday was concentrated. 

However, Reinecke was commemorated not merely as 
head of the two leading musical institutions, but as a com- 
poser, and one of the most amiable and lovable contempo- 
raries and successors of the great romanticists, His studies 
and easy pieces have been known by music students all over 
the world, as well as his editions of the classics; and his 
charming children’s songs have been sung by millions ev ery- 
where. But this festival showed Reinecke as a creative 
musician of no mean rank in every field, from the simple 
piano piece to the four-movement symphony and the oratorio. 
Q@ne was glad to be led back, for a few hours, to this world 
of peaceful harmonies and ingratiating tunefulness, and 
to renew one’s respect of the honest technical ability, the 
aristocratic taste and the inexhaustible well of melodies 
that are this master’s characteristics. 

THe CENTENARIAN’S FRIENDS PARTICIPATE 

The charm of the festivities was of course increased by 
the fact that all the principal participants had known 
Reinecke personally and some had been his intimates either 
as pupils or friends. Thus the first concert in the Gewand- 


haus was conducted by Max Fiedler, formerly conductor of 
the Boston Symphony and now general musical director 
of Essen, who despite his age still shows uncommon tem 
perament. He gave an effective hearing to the symphony, 
tlakon Jarl, as ol as parts of the opera, King Manfred, 
and the C-major piano concerto, excellently played by 
Fritz von Bose. 


The second concert was given by the University choral 
society, the “St. Pauli,” of which Carl Reinecke had been 
an honorary member for many years. The evening was 


especially interesting because of the inclusion of the ora- 
torio, Hakon Jarl, in the program. It is remarkable how 
Reinecke, with his superior skill, could handle the same sub 
ject in an absolutely different manner and with wholly dif- 
ferent means. Some choruses and orchestral pieces, con 
ducted by Prof. Brandes the musical director of the Leipsic 
University, concluded the evening. 

The third concert, given in the Conservatory, consisted of 
chamber music, in which Fritz von Bose, Julius Klengel, the 
veteran cellist, and Walter Davisson achieved a rousing 
success with the E-minor trio, opus 230 (!). Other vistas 
of Reinecke’s genius were opened by some songs for mezzo- 
soprano and mixed chorus; an “Improvisata” on an old 
French folksong for two pianos (op. 94); and an unusually 
charming piece for flute and piano, entitled Undine (op. 
167) 


At all the concerts the well-known bust of Reinecke, 
with his familiar, always cheerful expression, adorned the 
festival halls. Dr. Apotr ABER. 
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[The following is a list of new music received during the 
week ending July 24. Detailed reviews of those selections 
which this department deems sufficiently interesting and im- 
portant musically will appear in a later issue.] 


(Carl Fischer, Inc., New York) 


MY HEART CRIES OUT THAT THIS IS HOME, 
for voice with piano accompaniment, by H. O. Osgood. 
Lyric by Gordon Johnstone. 

WHEN I WENT DOWN TO RAMPOUR, for voice 
with piano accompaniment, by H. O. Osgood, Lyric by 


Gordon Johnstone. 
WHY, song, by Edwin Franko Goldman. Text by Ade- 


laide Maibrunn. 

THE LOVE I HAVE FOR YOU, song, by Edwin 
Franko Goldman. Text by Adelaide Maibrunn. 

JUST AN OLD-FASHIONED WALTZ, song, by B. 
Sherman Fowler. Words by Richard Lovell. 

THE JUDGMENT BOOK, song, by Claude Warford. 
Words by Clarence Urmy. 

THREE GHOSTS, song, by Claude Warford. Words 
by Clarence Urmy. 

TWELVE CHARAC TERISTIC PRELUDES, in form 
of melodic studies, for violin, by Leopold Auer. 

POEME, for violin and piano, by Camille Zeckwer. 

SIMCHAS TORAH (Rejoicing), for violin and piano, 
by Ernest Bloch. 

NIGUN (Improvisation), 
Bloch, 

VIDUI 
Bloch 

MELODIE, 

SEA FEVER, 
John Masefield, 


for violin and piano, by Ernest 


(Contrition), for violin and piano, by Ernest 
for violin and piano, by Ernest Bloch, 
song, by John Adams Loud. Poem by 


(Steingraber-V erlag, Leipsic) 


CAPRICES (op. 107), for flute, by Karg- 


THIRTY 
Elert. 


Miscellaneous Music 


(McKinley Music Co., Chicago) 


Twelve Dances in All the Major Keys, for 
Violin and Piano 
By Sturkow-Ryder. Fingered and Bowed by Jesse de Vere 
These are excellent compositions, useful either as studies 
or for recreation purposes, for though they were probably 
written with educational intent, they are so tuneful, so 
well constructed, so satisfying, musically speaking, ‘that 
one will easily forget the school side in the delight of 
their rendition, As the title states, they go through all of 
the major keys, beginning with C major, adding a sharp 
upward to five and beginning with six flats on the return 
to F major, in which they end. The violin is in the first 
position throughout and carefully edited so that neither 
teacher nor pupil will have any difficulty with the mere 
technical problems. The names of the dances are: Alle- 
mande, Courante, Minuet, Gavotte, Sarabande, Gigue, 
March, Waltz, Polka, Polonaise, Mazurka and. Tarantella, 
and above each piece of music is a historical note out- 
lining briefly the derivation of this particular form of its 
uses. The whole book is thoroughly commendable, a new 
and original idea executed in a masterly fashion. 


(Arthur P. Schmidt Co., Boston) 


Bolero and Marionettes (For Two Violins and 
Piano) 
By Floy Little Bartlett 
These are useful pieces for young children. The tunes 
are bright and light, the arrangement simple, the violins 
in the first position throughout, and there are no difficulties 
in the way of rhythm or peculiar intervals, Agreeable, 
pleasant music. 
The Forest Court (Operetta in One Act for 
Unchanged Voices) 
By Douglas and Virginia Whitehead. 
Schaeffer 
Such things must be judged not by any intrinsic worth 
which they may possess but solely from the point of view 
of what they are intended to be and who they are intended 
for. This is intended to be just fun and foolishness and 
is meant for small children. No doubt it will make its 


appeal, The lines are amusing, the music very light and 
easy, and nothing in the work offers difficulty of perform- 


ance, 


Music by Grant- 


(Clayton F. Summy Co., Chicago) 


Prelude Militaire, Rachmaninoff (Arranged for 
Two Pianos, Four Hands) 
By Edouard Hesselberg 

This arrangement, which is dedicated to the far-famed 
duettists, Maier and Pattison, has taken careful considera- 
tion of the pleasure to be derived from playing two pianos, 
four-hands, as well as the sound of it. The pianos are so 
well divided that, indeed, one cannot justly speak of first 
piano or second piano. Both are of exactly equal difficulty 
and equal prominence. The music is very skilfully ar- 
ranged, and its lovely middle section—one of the loveliest 
things Rachmaninoff ever set on _paper—comes ‘out with 
unusual brilliancy and sonority. This is an arrangement 
of the famous prelude that will be welcomed by all pianists. 


thegen Pieces 


(Oliver Ditson Co., Boston) 
Largo from the New World Symphony of 
Dvorak 





Adapted by William Arms Fisher, and Arranged for Organ 
by Clough-Leighter 

It seems strange to find this piece entitled Goin’ Home, 

but. Mr. Fisher has set words to the Dvorak tune, making 
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a sort of Negro Spiritual out of it and the words, asa 
prefatory note explains, are set above the melody in the 
organ part as an aid to interpretation. 

That is all very well, and Dvorak’s tune sounds as if 
it belonged to the words Mr, Fisher has made for it. But 
is it not pitiful to think of our ignorance, our appalling 
lack of culture, here in America, that organists need this 
sort of stimulation to play Dvorak’s lovely Largo, and need 
the words “as an aid to interpretation !” 

It is inexpressibly discouraging. 


Lullaby and Prayer 
By Louis Baker Phillips 


Paean of Praise 
By Roland Diggle 


Danse des Odalisques 
By Rebikoff. Transcribed by Clough-Leighter 

Three simple and straighforward pieces demanding 
neither great manual dexterity nor depth of feeling and 
understanding. Harmony, melodic line, arrangement—all 
are simple, attractive, spontaneous. The editing i is excellent, 
with careful indications of registration and phrasing. An 
addition to organ literature with wide possibilities of pop- 
ularity, M. J. 





Courboin to Play His Arrangement of 
Afternoon of a Faun 


In response to many requests, Charles M. Courboin, the 
eminent Belgian-American organist, will include in the 
programs of his forthcoming transcontinental tour his 
own remarkable transcription for organ of Debussy’s ex- 
quite orchestral tone poem, The Afternoon of a Faun. 
When Courboin let it be known in 1921 that he had made 
such a transcription and would play it at the inaugural re- 
citals on the new concert organ in the Wanamaker Audi- 
torium, New York, considerable speculation was aroused 
among musicians as to the possible success of such a ven- 
ture. Any skepticism which may have existed vanished, 
however, when the great Belgian organist finally presented 
the work before a critical audience composed not only of 
practically all the organists of Greater New York and the 
music critics, but also a distinguished list of other promi- 
nent musicians and patrons of music. The veteran critic 
of the New York Evening Post, Henry T. Finck, wrote 
in that paper after the recital: “y was particularly struck 
by Courboin’s colorful and ingenious transcription of De- 
bussy’s Afternoon of a Faun. I confess I never enjoyed it 
sO much at an orchestral concert.” 

So enthusiastic was the reception accorded this novel 
addition to organ programs that Courboin was obliged to 
play it no less than six times during the first season on 
the Wanamaker auditorium organ, New York. In his trans- 
cription Courboin is said to have followed the original or- 
chestral score with almost literal fidelity—a fine feat of 
musicianship as well as technical finesse. It is said that 
the transcription is soon to be published by a well known 
publishing house in New York. 


Carolina Birch Arranges Program 

An interesting program was given by the Barat Asso- 
ciation at Eden Hall, Torresdale, Philadelphia, on the 
afternoon of July 19. Among those taking part in the pro- 
gram where Carolina Birch, pianist and mezzo soprano; 
Florence Haenle, violinist; Dorothy Power, harpist, and 
Katherine Crouch, cellist. The excellent program presented 
was arranged by Miss Birch, who appeared on this occa- 
sion as pianist, accompanist and vocalist. The musicale was 
attended by an enthusiastic audience of about three hundred. 
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n. States hhepecsented at First Annual Conven- 
tion—Other News 


acisco, Cal., July 26.—Representatives from 
neatly every music store in eight .Western States arrived 
in San Francisco on Tuesday, July 22, for the purpose of 
holding the first annual convention of the Western Music 
Trades. About one thousand music merchants congregated 
to participate in the festivities as well as the business ses- 
sions.« The program of the convention, which continued 
through friday, July 25, was replete with ‘trade talks, educa- 
tional features and entertainment diversions. Daily lunch- 
eons were held in the Colonial ballroom of the Hotel St. 
Francis, tee the convention took place, with addresses by 





noted auffiérities of the musical worid. At the first session 
Philip T. Clay, president of the firm of Sherman, Clay & 
Co., of San Francisco, gave the opening address, welcoming 
the many music dealers present. Other informal addresses 
which were heard during the convention were contributed 
by A. G. Farquharson, George Barnes, J. J. Daynes, E. L, 
Kelly, Ed. H. Uhl, Alex McDonald, George Q. Chase, G. B. 
Epstein, Lawrence Lindsay and J. T. Fitzgerald. 

SAMOILOFF ExTENDS TEACHING Periop Two Weeks Here 
Lazar S. Samoiloff, the noted vocal pedagogue of New 
York, who is conducting a master ‘class in this city, ex- 
presses himself as being more than delighted with the fine 
voices whieh he has heard and is developing, and also with 
the results he is attaining from his various students. On 
the other hand, these scholars are so enthusiastic over Mr. 
Samoiloff’s instructions that they have prevailed upon him 
to extend his course another two weeks, which will enable 
Mr. Samoiloff to remain in San Francisco until September 
1. En route to New York, Mr. Samoiloff will stop off at 

Chicago, Detroit and Buffalo. 
Notes. 

Professor Bacon gave a reception to the faculty and stu- 
dents of the summer session of the University of California 
at the residence of Professor Hart. The reception took the 
form of an hour of music and an excellent program was 
interpreted by Antoine De Vally, Belgian tenor, and Karl 
Rackle, American pianist, both residents of San Francisco. 

Johanna Kristoffy with her husband, Dr. Sylvio Onesti, 
and daughter left San Francisco for a four months’ visit 
with her mother in Italy. While in Europe she will coach 
with her former teacher, later filling a number of operatic 
engagements. Mme. Kristoffy and family will return here 
about November 1 when she will resume her studio ac- 
tivities. It is to be hoped that she may appear either in 
concert or opera during the forthcoming season, thus giv- 
ing her many San Francisco admirers the pleasure of again 
enjoying her splendid vocal artistry coupled with her dis- 
tinctive dramatic gifts. 

Andrew Bogart, singer and vocal teacher, is taking a six 
weeks’ trip to Nova Scotia, returning to this city about 
the first part of August. 

Norman Simon, a young baritone recently arrived from 
Chicago, gave the Half-Hour of Music at the Greek Thea- 
ter, University of California, on the afternoon of June 6. 
His program was noteworthy and he was received with 
genuine enthusiasm. 

Margaret Tilly, the English pianist, has been added to 
San Francisco’s musical colony and has opened a studio 
where she will accept a limited number of pupils. Mr. 
Tilly, whose professional activities are in the hands of the 
Elwyn Concert Bureau, will give a recital here in Novem- 
ber to be followed by a Pacific Coast tour. 

The Musical Arts Institute, a new conservatory of music 
recently founded by Artur Argiewicz and Carlo Van Hulst, 
celebrated its inauguration with a faculty concert on June 
5. The faculty consists of a number of San Francisco's 
representative musicians, namely: violin, Artur Argiewicz; 
cello, William Dehe; piano, Charles Hart, Anna Dehe and 


ish, English and dancing to be announced at a later period; 
Dalcroze Eurhythmics, Elsie Hewitt McCoy, and director- 
manager, Carol Van Hulst. The program given upon this 
occasion was of the most serious in musical literature and 
interpreted by these artists with musicianship and_ skill. 

Jeanne Gustin Ferrier, one of our beloved resident artists 
and vocal pedagogues, gave an enjoyable pupils’ recital at 
La Gaite Francaise of which M. and Mme. Ferrier are 
at the head. A large audience gathered to listen to this 
well selected and equally well delivered program. 

Dorothea Mansfeldt, a brilliant and intelligent pianist, 
presented a number of ‘her pupils in a studio recital recently. 
The yeung™ made an excellent impression. 

Lillian Birmingham, president of the California Federa- 
tion of Music Clubs, addressed’ students of the San Fran- 
cisco State Teachers’ College at the weekly Social Hour. 
Her audience was made up.of present or prospective teach- 
ers, many of whom are taking special training in music. 
Mrs. Birmingham spoke on the importance of music in 
community life and the work of the Federation which is to 
organize and make more ‘potent the work of each affiliated 
club. 

Max Gegna, cellist and member of the Symphonic En 
semble, was the soloist at the Fourteenth Sunday Morn- 
ing Concert iven at the California Theater. Mr. Gegna 
played mith fis accustomed skill, Hungarian Rhapsody by 
.iszt-Popper. 

Lela Gordon Saling, a young San Francisco singer, was 
one of the four successful winners of the Lazar Samoiloff 
scholarships, out of thirty-six contestants. The scholar- 
ship was based on voice, personality, technical equipment 
and diction. Mrs. Saling is the possessor of a splendid lyric 
soprano which has attracted much attention. It is the 
singer’s intention to depart for the East early in the fall 
to continue her vocal. studies. 

Beatrice Clifford, pianist and composer, gave a reception 
and evening devoted to the works of local composers in the 
clubrooms of the Western Arts Association. The recep- 
tion was in honor of the State Teachers’ College. Among 
the mysicians who participated in the program and whose 
compositions were heard were Sofia Neustadt, Lena Frazee, 
hae dagr Jones, Norman Simon, Mary Carr Moore, Wal- 
lace Sabin, Josephine Crew Aylwin, William Carruth and 
Beatrice Clifford. About 250 were present at this delight- 
ful affair. 

Mary Withrow has been kept unusually busy in her studio 
during the summer months with visiting artists and coach- 
ing professionals who have come to her for vocal advice. 

Lilian S$, Durini presented several of her pupils in a re 
cital at her attractive studio. Mme. Durani furnished 
artistic accompaniments and a number of promising young 
singers were heard in an exceptionally well rendered pro 
gram, 

Manager Selby C. Oppenheimer has just returned from a 
flying trip to Los Angeles, where he went to make the final 
arrangements for the master class to be held there by the 
baritone, Louis Graveure. Mr. Oppenheimer is anticipating 
an unusually interesting forthcoming season and promises 
local music lovers several novelties of international distinc 
tion. 

On Friday evening, July 25, Ada’ Clement and Lillian 
Hodghead, directors of the San Francisco Conservatory of 
Music, held a reception at the conservatory in honor of 
Ernest Bloch, the distinguished composer. Several hundred 
guests from around the bay section, including members of 
both the artistic and social world, gathered to meet Mr 
Bloch. 

Rosalie Housman, whose compositions are finding their 
rightful place upon the programs of many of our foremost 
artists, is visiting her parents in San F rancisco. Miss Hous- 
man, a native Californian, enjoys great popularity in this 
city, and many pleasant affairs have been arranged in her 
honor. 

A select and appreciative audience assembled in the West- 
ern Art Association Hall to listen to the piano recital by 
George Kruger, who interpreted a program which revealed 
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he plays in tones of a charming singing quality and tech- | 
nical brilliancy. CH. A, 


LOS ANGELES NOTES 


Los Angeles, Cal., July 20.—The symphony concerts at 
the Bowl continue to occupy the attention of musical Los 
Angeles. The attendance so far is greater than at the same 
time the previous two seasons. July 15 the piece de resist- 
ance was Dvorak’s symphony No. 5, From the New World, 
followed by Dukas’ Sorcerer's Apprentice and Wagner's 
always popular Prelude and Love Veath from Tristan and 
Isolde. 

Thursday, July 17, Alice Gentle, dramatic soprano, re- 
turned to delight music lovers not only with her beautiful 
voice but also with her charming personality, She sang 
two of her own favorites, the Pace mio Dio, from Verdi's 
Force of Destiny, and the Serenade by Richard Strauss, 
She received an ovation. Tschaikowsky’s Caprice Italien 
was also featured on the program.. Other numbers were 
the Afternoon of a Faun (Debussy); overture from Mignon 
(Thomas), and Grainger’s Molly on the Shore, 

The Friday, July 18, program included Wagner's prelude 
to Lohengrin, Richard Strauss’ symphonic poem, Don Juan, 
and Cesar Franck’s symphony in D minor. There was no 
solcist, but it was a most enjoyable program, 

Saturday night, July 19, Alice Forsythe Mosher was solo- 
ist. She sang Charpentier’s Depuis le Jour, from Louise, 
and several encores. Other numbers were Offenbach’s over- 
ture, Orpheus; Liszt's symphonic poem, Les_ Preludes; 
Grieg’s The Last Spring, for strings; Jarnefelt’s Pralu- 
dium and Herbert's Irish Rhapsody. 

Louis Graveure, noted baritone (under the management of 
Selby Oppenheimer, San Francisco impresario), will con 
duct master classes from August 26 to September 26 in Los 
Angeles. This comes as a surprise to his friends, as he is at 
the height of his recital career, having given more than 120 
concerts last year. 

Sylvain Noack has been engaged by May MacDonald 
Hope as violinist of the Los Angeles Trio. Noack is con 
certmaster of the Philharmonic Orchestra, 

Marie Spinoza de los Monteros, artist pupil of Angelo 
Giuffrida, is preparing to leave for Mexico on a concert 
tour, 

W. Jarrett has recently organized and is leader of a 
woman's brass band. It was organized to fill a professional 
demand for such an organization. 

A Bohemian musical club called the Bean Club has re 
cently been organized in Los Angeles. At the home of one 
of the organizers a group of musicians was indulging in a 
midnight supper of delectably cooked beans—from which 
grew the name. The club, however, is very altruistic in its 
aims despite its epicurean name. 

Edward Gilbert, boy soprano with the Whitney Chorus in 
Los Angeles, is said to have the second highest soprano 
voice in the world, singing easily C above high C. 

Maude Reeves Barnard has opened her studio after sev- 
eral weeks’ vacation. 

Arnold T. Gantvoort, head of the Cincinnati College of 
Music for twenty years, will teach harmony, counterpoint 
and solfeggi at the Zoellner Conservatory. He will also 
sive twenty lectures on the history of music, 

Cadman will be present in person at the Cadman program 
at the Hollywood Bowl. 

Rhys Morgan, the distinguished Welsh tenor, of 

York, is visiting in Los Angeles, 

Paul Atwood, basso, and Jack Hayden, tenor, are now on 
the coast after playing the Eastern Orpheum Circuit, They 
are pupils of Marquis Ellis, of Los Angeles 

Alfred Hertz lectures at the State University each Mon 
ag at noon in the lecture room of the Fine Arts Building. 

John Claire Monteith, baritone, has his headquarters at 
the Gamut Club. 8. L. H. 


Alma Real Sings The Cry of the Woman 


Alma Real, the Mexican soprano, has been most success- 
ful with Mana-Zucca’s The Cry of the Woman. She will 
program it on her entire concert tour this month. Mme 
Real recently sang it at the Coliseum in Los Angeles and 
the audience of 8000 gave her a wonderful ovation. 


De Pachmann to Retnrn to the Pacific Coast 


Before sailing for Europe, L. E. Behymer arranged with 
be Metropolitan Musical Bureau for a farewell tour of 
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Violet Fenster Blagg; organ, Wallace Sabin; theory, Julius 
Gold; voice (opera and concert), Carol Van Hulst; French, his magnificent talent to the utmost. Mr. Kruger is an artist California by Vladimir de Pachmann, veteran pianist, who 
Claire Werleman; Italian, Mario de Sena; German, Span- who possesses that gift of telling a story with everything next year has been hooked for over fifty concerts 
PACIFIC NORTHWEST DIRECTORY ii 
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BRESCIA, DOMENICO 
Voice Specialist—Composition 
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908 Aelibectan Bidg., Los Angeles 








BOWES, CHARLES 
Teacher of Voice 


446 South Grand View, Los Angeles 





OTT, MR. and MRS. CLIFFORD 
Voice and Piano 
912 W. 20th St., Los Angeles 


Management Selby Oppenheimer 
68 Post Street, San Francisco 
Complete Faculty of Artist Teachers 


STETZLER, ALMA 
Voice—Opera Coach 

Egan School 

1324 So. Figueroa St., Los Angeles 
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IN BOTANY 


A STUDY 
and his daughter, Doris Marie, age one 

The baby appears to be more interested 
than the bark of the tree. 


Vasimilian Pilzer 


year, taken recently 


in “Papa's Tie” 
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ISRAEL VICHNIN 

President Roosevelt, photographed when the 

steamer was nearing England on June 18, The young 

pianist will give a recital in Vienna on September 17, and 
Berlin will hear him on September 20. 





on board the 
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BEFORE HE 


luncheon given by the Lord Mayor in honor of the New York Symphony Orchestra, 
He stands behind the table, second from the left. 


dential nominee, was then Ambassador to Great Britain. 


is the Lord Mayor and newt but one to the right, Mr. Damrosch. 
third from the 


manager of the New York Symphony; 
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WAS THE PRESIDENTIAL NOMINER. 
This picture was taken at the Mansion House, the official home of the Lord Mayor of London, in June, 1920, at the 
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ANNA CASE, 
looking very French, started for France on the 8. S. France 
last week. She is just running over for a little rest and 


change, but will be back early in September for a long and 
busy season which begins in New York City on September 15. 
(Keystone View Co. photo) 





AN ARTISTIC GROUP IN BERLIN, 
This trio of artists consists of Giuseppe Bamboschek, conductor at the 
Metropolitan Opera; George Liebling, the pianist and composer, and 
Beniamino Gigli, the Metropolitan Opera favorite. The snapshot was 
made just after Gigli’s Berlin recital at which he sang Liebling’s song, 
Thee, with immense popular success. (Photo © A. Binder, Berlin) 


Left 
Miss 


John W, Davis, Democratic presi- 
In the center 
In front of the table, first at the left, is George Engles, 


left, Albert Spalding, violinist. (Alfier Picture Service) 


Ce occ 


AN AMERICAN 
TENOR 
who 
four performances 
with the Queen's 


Hall Orchestra, 
London, in August 
and September, 


under the direc- 
tion of Sir Henry 


AT AVON, 

N. J 

to right: 
Levitzki, 

Mischa Levitzki 

and Ona B. Tal- 

bot, at the pian- 
ist’s home. 


THREE OPERA STARS AT MARIENBAD. 
Rosa Raisa, Edith Mason and Giacomo Rimini, stars of the 
Chicago Civic Opera Company, are seen here on a stroll 
after taking the water at Marienbad, The picture was taken 
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ALOIS HAVRILLA, 


baritone, who has signed a two 
years’ contract with the Opera 
Players, Ine., Enrica Clay Dil- 
lon director. Mr. Havrilla has 
appeared frequently in concert, 
oratorio and recital, and is well 
known for his unique collection 
of Ozecho-Slovak folksongs, 
some of which are being re- 
corded by him for the Victor. 
He has appeared at Vassar 
College, Brown University, New 
York University (eight times), 
Forest Hills (fourteen times), 
and has been soloist twice with 
the Bridgeport Oratorio Society. 
His last New York appearance 
was April 30, at Carnegie Hall, 
for Percy Grainger’s orchestral 
concert. Mr. Havrilla also has 
collaborated with Deems Taylor 
in the arrangement of Czecho- 
Slovak choruses. 
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DUSOLINA GIANNINI 


snapped at Collington Manor, Bewvhill, England, after her splendid successes 
in London, 


CARMELA 
PONSELLBE, 
the well known 
mezzo soprano, who 
is spending the 
summer at Harrison 
and Old Orchard, 
Me., working on 
her programs for 
neat season, 


BE 


LM 










HIPOLITO suit. Newt to the 
LAZARO IN left is Pa-President 
General M. G. Me- 






nocal, who stands 
an excellent chance 
of being president 
again. At the ew- 
treme left is S. 7. 
Tolon, Lazaro's per- 
sonal representa 
tive. The other 
photograph shows 
that the only reason 
more people did not 
hear Lazaro sing is 
because there was 
no more room in 
the great Teatro 
Nacional. 





There is no doubt 
as to who is the 
favorite tenor in 
Cuba, It is the 
Spaniard, Hipolito 
Lazaro, and he is 
married to one of 
the island’s fairest 
daughters. On July 
6 he went down to 
Havana to give a 
special concert, In 
the group shown in 
the photograph 
Lazaro is the smil- 
ing man in a dark 
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A SOPRANO DUET ON THE BRACH, 
Wilo Miloradovich (left) and Paulé Le Perrier at the 
latter's summer home at Bay Shore, lL. 1., where the 
two popular sopranos have been working on duets as 








a novelty for their joint recitals in the South during 
February. 
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ANTOINETTE HALSTEAD 
snapped after making a thirty-foot putt on the links 
near her summer home. 
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IMPROMPTU ADDRESS DELIVERED BEFORE THE 
REPRESENTATIVE ASSEMBLY, NATIONAL EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION, JULY 3, 1924, IN WASHINGTON, D. C. 


By George H. Gartlan, Director of Music, 
New York City Schools, 


\ly time is very short. J just want to ask you a few 
qu thos 
Have you stopped to consider just why this great conven- 


tion opened with a devotional song service and will close 


tomorrow with a patriotic song service? The answer is 
ery simple; Because music is the child’s cultural in 
heritance It is the message that every sincere teacher has 
to bring back inte the classroom 

If music has not had its proper place in the educational 
cheme, there is another reason for that. It is because 
music has never been a part of the educational work of 
America, as far as universities and colleges have been con 
cerned. The people who are at present in charge of the 
educational destinies of this country have never been 
trained in music. That will not happen in the next genera- 


tion. Phe children are coming up through elementary and 
high school and into the college with a full understanding 

the great codrdinating power of music in education 
ut what are we going to do in the meantime? There is 
this much to be said about it: When great scholars like 
Robert Browning, Alfred Tennyson, and even Shakespeare, 
vho is more real today than he was when he actually wrote, 
tells us the power of music in education; when, in the 
present day, great cultural thinkers like Horatio Parker, 
who has passed on, and men like Walter Damrosch, Henry 
Hadley, Deems Taylor, and a host of others come forward 
in the cause of public school music, I ask you this ques- 
tion, have we educators the right to sit in the scorner’s seat 
and let the rest of the world go by? It has got to come 








SOME TEACHERS 


OF THE 


Perfield System 


ee 


NEW YORK 
RAYMOND BURROWS 
Teacher of Piano 
337 West 7let Street, N. Y. City 
Phone Endicott 9626 
52 Wright Street, Stapleton, 8. 1. 
Special Summer Scholarships 
MILDRED HAIRE 
Piano and Class Lessons 
Teacher at Englewood Conservatory 


Stodios: 








Studio: 25 E. 30th St., N. ¥. City 
Tel.;: Mad. Sq. 6189, 
RUTH JULIAN KENNARD 
Piane and Class 


Lessons 
Studio Address: 233 West 72nd Street 
New York City. 
Phone: Endicott 0683 


IDIS LAZAR 
Concert Pianist and Teacher 
50 Morningside Drive, Apt. 42, New York 
Phone: 7770 Cathedral 


JENNIE &. LIEBMANN 
Piano and Class Lessons 
1140 St. John's Place, 
Phone: 0961 Decatur 








Brooklyn 





FRANCES V. ROCHE 
Accompanist, Piane and Class Instruction 
176 East 95th St., N. ¥. Phone Lenox 5509 





MABEL COREY WATT 
Examining Normal Teacher 
Diroctress of Music, Flatbush School 
Four Assistant Teachers 
Brooklyn 





NEW JERSEY 
ETHEL Y¥. THOMPSON 
President, Roseville Music Club 
Individual and Class Lessons 
1) Pittsfield Ave., Cranford 





FLORIDA 
BERTHA FOSTER 
Miami Conservatory of Music, Miami 





IOWA 
ETTA GABBERT 
Teacher of Piano, Pipe Organ, Harmony 
and Theory 
Individual and Class—All Ages 
Studio: 1934 Farnam Street, Daveuport 


MISSOURI 
FLORENCE & HAMMON 
Examining Normal Teacher 
Nine Assistants 
Musical Art Bldg. St. Louis 


NORTH CAROLINA 
sULTA PRICHARD 


Individual Piano Lessons—Musicianship 
Classes— Demonstrations. 

















Winston-Salem, N. C. Greensboro, N. C. 
WASHINGTON 
ALICE REYNOLDS FISCHER 
514 E. Birch Walle Walle 
FOREIGN 
CANADA 
ARA FARMER 
Piane and Class Demonstrations 


Lessons 
Certified Normal Teacher 
Mothers’ Creative Music Course 





750 Bathurst, Toronto 
CHINA 
EMIL DANENBERG 
Pupil of Teckosetan (hctesie) 
The Albany, Hong 











into our public school system, and it has, as Dr. Finegan 
said the other day in his address before the Music Section. 
Said he: “I not only believe in, but have also stood for the 
importance of recognizing this cultural subject on a par 
with arithmetic and English.” Those words came from a 
great educator. 

Nobody denies or doubts for a moment the moral force 
of music. We talk about moral education, and we do so 
little for it. We do it all by precept and so little by example. 

In one of our great cities a judge in a children’s court 
propounded this question to eighty-four children who were 
brought before him for juvenile delinquency: “Do you love 
music and do you love to sing?” Only four of the eighty - 
four said “Yes,” and he came to this conclusion: “If the 
public schools of America did half as much to teach chil- 
dren to use their hours of recreation as they do to prepare 
them for business there would be less need for children’s 
courts.” (Applause.) 

And in conclusion let me say this, that the day of the 
familiar, the harassed and the most joked-about element in 
public school music, the do, re, mi of the drill in the class- 
room, has passed, thank Heaven, forever. (Applause.) 
There is going to: be the same awakening in music as there 
is in literature. A child has the right to create. He thinks. 
His whole little spirit is romantic and emotional, and we 
have killed it, absolutely killed that child’s desire to be 
himself and to create, by trying to put this horrible thing 
into his mind, something that he cannot understand and 
sees no reason for. The mission of music in the public 
school is to orientate properly that child’s mind toward 
what he is going to do in his cultural existence after he 
leaves school, and not to praise the capabilities of an in- 
dividual teacher at the expense of that child while he is in 
school. (Applause.) 

I hope that when you go back you will play with the 
children in the same way that you played with one another 
here today. Not another thing in the world—not even the 
greatest orator—could ever have made this audience re- 
spond the way you did to that wonderful singing by each 
group, and that brotherhood which came from the Colorado 
delegation to Hawaii, because you sang so exquisitely. 
( Applause.) 


FLORENCE, ITALY, PLANNING 
NEXT SEASON’S PROGRAMS 


Palazzo Pitti Concerts Close with Bach—Summer Music 


Florence, July 12.—The series of concerts in the beautiful 
hall of the Palazzo Pitti closed with a program dedicated to 
Bach. Ernesto Consolo, Rio Nardi and Gualtero Volterra 
played two rarely heard works, the concertos in D minor 
and C major for three pianofortes with accompaniment of 
string orchestra. Performances were excellent. Consolo 
as soloist played a number of Bach compositions and Bach 
transcriptions by Liszt and Saint-Saéns. There was a large 
audience and very enthusiastic demonstrations of approval. 

SuMMER Music, 

At this time of year during the warm hours of day there 
is absolutely no music to be heard in Florence. But in the 
evening, on the piazse and at the cafe gardens there is 
enough of it. In those of the latter that are large enough, 
the stay-at-home public is offered opera and operettas. A 
recent. visitor was Franz Lehar, who directed a number of 
his favorite works. 

Prospects FoR Next SEASON. 

In consequence of Ildebrando Pizzetti’s leaving Florence 
to take the directorship of the Milan Conservatory, the 
Society of Friends of Music has called Ernesto Consolo, 
Mario Castelnuovo-Tedesco and Marchese O. De Piccolellis 
to fill his place. For the recitals of the coming season the 
society has already announced Huberman and Cortot, the 
Busch Quartet and a piano recital by Bela Bartok. 

Among the lectures at the University of Florence in the 
autumn, especially intended for strangers, there will be a 
series on the history of Italian music from 1600 to modern 
times, delivered by Dr. Ferdinand Liuzzi. Those students 
who attend the complete course may take an examination 
and receive a certificate from the university. 

It is announced that one of the best known modern 
Italian composers, Malipiero, will come to the conservatory 
next season as professor of composition. His presence will 
make the Florence Conservatory one of the most interesting 
centers for study in all Italy. FerpinaAnp Luzzi. 

. 


Greek Singers Give Concert 


A concert by a group of Greek singers, said to be mem- 
bers of the Greek National Opera Company, under the 
management of A. Contarato, was given before a large audi- 
ence in Town Hall, New York, on July 30, the program 
being made up of native music of modern Greece. 

The participants were: Mme. Artemis Kyparissi, soprano; 
Nicholas Moraitis, tenor; Elias Oeconomides, baritone, and 
Michel Viahopoulos, basso. There were solos, duets, trios 
and quartets, which evidently pleased the audience, judging 
by the spontaneous applause. In addition to the four sing- 
ers there appeared what was designated on the program as 
a Greek orchestra, conducted by N. Roubanis. 


Claussen Also Looks “Really Superb” 


“Julia Claussen, looking really superb in one of the most 
beautiful gowns ever entertained on the Auditorium stage, 
sang with her customary fine stvle and poise.” Such* was 
a short extract that appeared in the St. Paul, Minn., Pioneer 
Press after the Metropolitan mezzo-soprano appeared re- 
cently in that city as soloist at the Norwegian Singers’ 


Association of America Sixteenth Biennial. Sangerfest. 


Althouse Thrills Hearers 


When Paul Althouse sang in Williamsport, Pa., recently 
he was praised by the local press in a way which indicates 
a real triumph. 


“Rarely have we had the opportunity of 
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hearing such a soloist as Paul Althouse”’—wrote one local 
paper—"and never has a Williamsport audience been more 
graciously treated. He responded with one, two, and in the 
closing numbers three encores, giving his best, and even 
then the audience retused to leave, and he had to come back 
and bow a final farewell. Mr. Althouse has a voice of re- 
markable sweetness and strength. His voice ses what 
a rather unusual in tenors, a deep vitality which thrills his 
arers. 





An Interesting Letter from Callaway-John 

The Musica Courier recently received a most inter- 
esting and descriptive letter trom jencie Callaway-John, 
the New York soprano, part of which is reproduced: “lL 
had a beautiful trip over, the port calls being delightful in- 
terludes and Algiers and Ragusa (Dalmatia) were in- 
tensely fascinating, especially the latter. I landed at Trieste, 
May 31, and after having baggage examined, I ‘checked 
out’ and went to see the city, visiting Miramar, palace of 
the former Emperor Maximilian—lunched and took the 
two p.m, train tor Venice. There I spent two days en 
route, Of course Venice must be experienced, not described ! 
Sunday was a special celebration, an exquisite day and night. 

“Milan has upset me a bit. The climate is not especially 
good for singers anyway. Then when you consider the 
great change for an American—New Yorker, missing the 
sea air and having to totally adjust oneself to a new life, 
it is a bit difficult whereas at the other places there was at 
least the excitement of sight-seeing. And, too, the maestri 
are all going out of town. Here or there. Some places 
don’t appeal to me or are under conditions unsuitable, but 
I shall soon get settled. 

“I just love the Italians. You would laugh at my experi- 
ences. I speak Italian all the time (that is | make some 
kind of a noise that I hope they think is Italian) and I 
persist in it, even when they ask: ‘Madam is perhaps French 
or German?’ My reply is: ‘Oh, no, I am Italian,’ and of 
course that finishes them, but they love it and do anything 
they can to help. I buy railroad tickets, express things, go 
to theaters, operas, have things made and get them right, 
too, It is too funny. I go into stores without the slightest 
idea of how to say what I want, but get it and know how 
to say it before I get out. 

“The streets are so narrow here that one walks single 
file, most often, and one waits for the fellow in front, who 
is wildly gesticulating with someone. I wait and see if it’s 
epilepsy he’s having or just naturally crazy, but suddenly 
all becomes calm and traffic begins again. Milan is not so 
interesting as a sight-seeing place, but the people! They 
are so interesting that I am entertained to a point of excite- 
ment all the time. So natural. And at the opera (not La 
Scala, which, of course, is closed but the smaller places) 
men stand all through the performance holding a baby (as 
do the women) and the little thing looks up as though he 
knew all about it. That’s how they ‘get that way.’ Nobody 
here growls, worries or complains. They say there are 
500 singing teachers in Milan. They can’t all be good ones. 
Everybody says: ‘My teacher is the best in Milan, etc.,’ 
naturally.” 


Police Band at Prospect Park 


Few people realize the amount of good the New York 
Police Band does. The members not only give free public 
concerts, but they have played in hospitals, asylums, and in 
campaigns to raise money for worthy causes. They have 
played to cheer the wounded in hospitals, and have been 
heard by many persons during the past season. Their pro- 
grams include all the standard and classical music as well 
as the popular. Every man in the band is a real enthusiast 
and plays his instrument simply because he loves to play. 
It is because of the fact that they cannot and will not accept 
money for their services that the police musicians enjoy 
their work so much more. 

Captain Paul Henneberg, bandmaster, arranged a special 
program for the concert on July 31 at Prospect Park. Edna 
Joyce, soprano, was the soloist. 


Artists for Salzburg 


Salzburg, July 15.—Among the artists who will appea: 
at the Chamber Music Festival of the International Societs 
for Contemporary Music, early in August, are Alfredo Casel- 
la, Philipp Jarnach, Beatrice Harrison, Mario Castelnuovo- 
Tedesco, W. H. Draber and the Amar Quartet. The sole 
American on the programs is Charles Albert Case of 
New York. PB. 


Beatrice Martin Going to Lake Placid 


Beatrice Martin, soprano, will leave on Saturday for 
Lake Placid, where she will spend several weeks at the 
Stevens House. Miss Martin will be heard in a recital at 
Aeolian Hall during the month of November. 


LEONID KREUTZER, Pais! 


PROFESSOR AT THE STATE HIGH SCHOOL OF music 
LUITPOLDSTR, 20 BERLIN W 30 


LOUS BACHINER eke 


Teacher of Schlusnus, Karin Branzell, Laubenthal 
other leading European artists. a one 
Assisting Teacher: CURTIS V. CRELLIN Berlin W. 15, Konstanzerstr, 62 
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Appearances 
3 Ave. Sully Prud’homme (Quai d’Orsay) Paris vii, France 


JOHN HEATH 
a A R I S CONCERT PIANIST 




















AND INSTRUCTOR 
7 rue Chaptal 
Jean de Reszke 


53 Rue de la Faisanderie 
Paris 
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FOREIGN NEWS IN BRIEF 





Goov-Bye To OPpERETTA 

Vienna, July i8.—Carl Aagaard-Oestvig, the Norwegian 
tenor, who created such a stir when he leit the Staatsoper 
to go into operetta at a fabulously big salary last Spring, 
has made peace with Strauss and Schalk and has signed a 
new contract with the Staatsoper, beginning next Fall. 

EB. 
ANOTHER SALZBURG “OpposiITION FeEsTIvAL” 

Vienna, July 17.—Again, as last year, the “right wing” 
of the young Austrian composers will give an opposition 
festival of chamber music at Salzburg, following that of 
the I. S.C. M. The second festival, which opens on 
August 22, is sponsored by a Vienna music publishing 
house of conservative tendency and will comprise five con- 
certs devoted to works by Kornauth, Hugo Kauder, Rolf 
Kattnigg, Franz Moser and others. P. B. 

Strauss’ INTERMEZZO DIFFICULTIES 

Vienna, July 22.—Intermezzo, Richard Strauss’ latest 
opera, threatens to become a victim of the franc specula- 
tion and of the Vienna stock exchange slope. A syndicate 
of Vienna financiers had been formed to pay Strauss the 
sum of $50,000 for the rights on the opera—the amount 
required by Strauss to pay for his gorgeous Vienna home, 
now in the process of erection. Two of the four syndi- 
cate members having lost their entire fortune on the 
French franc, and no new men being inclined to put up the 
requisite amount, the result is that Strauss is unable to 
pay for his home and that Intermezzo is not likely to be 
produced at Dresden in October, as scheduled. P 

VIENNA VOLKSOPER TEMPORARILY SAVED 

Vienna, July 19—The crisis at the Volksoper has been 
setued, tor tne moment at least. Dr. Stiedry, the director, 
has succeeded in obtaining a subvention from the municipal- 
ity.of Vienna, which will help to keep the house open for 
the summer, but a sum of about $40,000 would be neces- 
sary to put ‘the theater on a permanent and sound financial 
basis. Dr. Stiedry’s auspicious plan of establishing a series 
of orchestral matinees with the Volksoper’s Orchestra, 
however, is seriously endangered by the opposition of the 
Vienna Symphony Orchestra. ro 

Bruckner Concert Housrt ror BruckNer’s Town 

Linz (Austria), July 20—A society has been formed to 
propagate the erection of a big new concert hall in this 
city, which is to be termed Bruckner Concert House, in 
commemoration of the centenary of the birth of this com- 
poser, many of whose greatest works were written and 
first performed here. 


New Mopern Quartet Formep at VIENNA 
Vienna, July 21—Next season will see a new chamber 
music organization founded for the purpose of featuring 


along the lines of the Hin- 
The quartet will be known 


ultramodern music exclusively, 
demith Quartet of Frankfort. 
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as Vienna Quartet and will be headed by Rudolf Kolisch, 

violinist and pupil and protagonist of Arnold Schénberg. 

Fritz Rothschild, Marcell Dick and Joachim Stutschewsky, 

the Zurich cellist, who will settle at Vienna will comprise 

the other personnel. P. B. 
VIENNA ReMmAINns City oF Operetta, 

Vienna, July 2.—Vienna will remain the operetta produc- 
ing center of Europe after all. The struggle between the 
Municipal Tax Office and the Vienna operetta producers 
who had threatened to convert their theaters into dramatic 
playhouses, as the result of the high taxes imposed on 
them, has taken an unexpected turn. The managers, with 
two exceptions, have “given in,” and the large number of 
local operetta theaters remains intact, excepting the Stadt- 
theater and the Komédienhaus. P, 3B. 

VIENNA BECOMING MODERNISTIC. 


Vienna, July 8.—-The Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde, pro- 
verbial for its conservatism, will make the first venture into 
musical radicalism in its history next sea son, with a series 
of orchestral concerts cnauaal by Leopold Reichwein, in- 
cluding orchestral works by Schénberg, Alban Berg, Anton 
Webern, and Ernst Krenek. Aside from this and from 
the regular subscription cycle, there will be a cycle of eight 
“educational” concerts at popular prices, also led by Reich- 
wein, P. 3. 

IvocuN A Great CoPENHAGEN FAvoriTe. 

Copenhagen, July 15.—Maria Ivogiin, who at one of the 
concerts of the Royal Chapel last year at a blow vanquished 
all Copenhagen, had a full house at both her concerts in 
Tivoli the other day in spite of the heat of summer and the 
high prices. She sang arias by Mozart as beautifully and 
elegantly as only the very greatest virtuosi can do them. 
But beyond all technical perfection this rare artist moved 
her audience by her irresistible womanly charm and 
genuine warm humaneness. F. C 

SPANISH OPERAS FOR MAprID. 

Madrid, July 12.—The Royal Opera in Madrid announces 
for the next season the following works by Spanish compos- 
ers: Barbieri’s El Barberillo de Lavapies, Pan y Tores; 
Pedrell’s La Celestina; Breton’s La Verbena de la Paloma: 
Chaat Circe, Margarita la Tornera; Manuel de Falla’s 

a Vida Breve, El Sombrero de Tres Picos, El Amor Brujo, 
oF Usandizaga's La Llama, g..-3 

MAIRECKER-BUXBAUM QUARTET REORGANIZED. 

Vienna, July 5.—The Mairecker-Buxbaum Quartet, found- 
ed by Friedrich Buxbaum, the noted cellist, three years ago 
when he severed his several decades’ connection with the 
Rosé Quartet, will be known as the Pollak-Buxbaum Quar- 
tet hereafter, Franz Mairecker, the leader of the quartet 
and concertmaster of the Philharmonics, having retired as 
a result of a stroke of paralysis sustained by him recently. 

PF, B. 
SGAMBATL TABLET DepicaTen. 

Rome, July 7.—A. marble slab has been affixed and dedi- 
cated on the house in Piazza di Spagna where Sgambati 
lived for many years during his most glorious period as 
composer and teacher. All musical Rome was pe, 
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Lae) INQUIRE RS 


REPLIES 


Answers to Bence apane in this department 
published as . The large pond 
of igus | na 6 the site ion of space are responsible 
for any delay. The letters are answered seriatim. 


SMALL Opera CoMPANIES. 


“Nearly every week there are names of opera companies in 
the papers of which I have never heard betore, which causes me 
to wonder if these companies really amount to anything and are 
worth while, Of course it is not expected that the performances 
will be very good, nor the details carried out carefully, but one 
wonders if they have any success at all and where they obtain 
singers who can sing an opera, even if it is badly done Do you 
think many of these small companies continue to exist after a few 
wecks?"’ 

The small opera company is not to be despised and that there are 
so Many springing up at present is an indication not only of the num 
ber of singers capable of “going through” a performance, but of the 
demand for music that is constantly increasing in the United States 
Even if not all these companies survive, they may have brought pleasure 
to communities desiring to “hear opera,” a desire that could not be 


gratified in any other way. That there are plenty of singers is a 
well known fact. Many students are preparing for opera who will 
never have an opportunity for singing in one of the big companies, 
yet are able to hold their own in a small company where all the pet 


formers are on about the same level, Nor do these small companies ever 
put themselves in competition with larger and older They 
cater for towns or locations where the grand opera companies would 
never be heard and certainly bring much pleasure to their audiences 


Various 


“Would you kindly supply me with the following information? 
I have exhausted every means at my command of finding it ot 
would not bother you. I do not have access to a large city library 
What are the death dates of Carrefto, Debussy, Cui, Diemer, Chat 
pentier, Stcherbatcheff. How should Vladimir and Goossens be 
pronounced? What could you tell me of Ravel: date of birth and 
general items of his life besides being a modern? Was it the sea 
son of 1921-22 that Strauss was in America? I will appreciate 
this information very much.’ 


organizations 


THINGS. 


The Information Bureau is always glad to answer inquiries, but it 


is not always possible to do so, as there are no Dictionaries of Musi 
cians that are up to date, in many cases the death not being noticed even 
if it oceurred before the edition -was printed 

Carrefio died in New York, June 12, 1917; Debussy, Paris, March 
26, 1918; Cui, Petrograd, March 14, 1918 Diemer died three or 
four years ago, The exact date is not to be found in our references 
nor anything about Stcherbatcheff Charpentier is still very much 
alive and enjoying life on his beloved Montmartre 

Viadimir is pronounced Vlard-e-meer; Goossens, like ‘goose’ with 
ns on the end of it. 

Ravel was born at Ciboure, Basses-Pyrenees, March 7, 1875 In 


instruction, taught 
winning the first 


1889 he entered the class for 


by Anthiome at the 


preparatory plano 
Paris Conservatory After 
medal in 1891, he joined the advanced class of De Heriot. His other 
teachers were H. Pessard, harmony; A. Gedalge, counterpoint and 
fugue; and G. Faure, composition He won the third Prix de Rome 
in 1901 with the cantata Myrrha, Among modern French composers he 
is considered to hold a place only second to Debussy, 

Strauss paid his first visit to America in 1904, February to 
His second visit extended from October 26, 1921, to January 3, 192: 


April 


Gabrilowitsch and Casals for Winnetka 


Gabrilowitsch and Pablo Casals have been included in the 
concert series to be presented in Winnetka, III 
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Roxy Rapio Funp Becoming NATIONAL 
The Roxy Radio Fund, which S. L, Rothafel and his 
gang” of broadcasting artists of the Capitol Theater in- 
wurated for the purpose of providing individual radio 


men in government hospitals, is be- 


t tor the service 
ing a fund of national interest, The fund has been 
nde Chicago to equip the hospitais of the Middle 

West, Similar interest which greeted the campaign in the 
Kast being extended in the Middle West area. American 
Legi P: Veteran organizations, civic organizations, 


\ unds of radio fans are contributing to the 
The equipment of the hospitals will be under the 
per on of the National Committee at Washington. 
() $125,000 has been raised in the New York area; 
Providence has contributed $15,000 and Boston is raising 
(pt) 
DRAMATI ro Have TuHem Own THEATER 

| announced that The Dramatists’ Theater, Inc., which 
ed of Edward Childs Carpenter, James Forbes 
ther playwrights, will have its own theater within a 
Che playhouse will be situated at 137-143 West Forty 
treet. The new theater is scheduled to seat 931 and 

| huilt at an estimated cost of $350,000 

Pune Rivows 

atts ¢ program was presented at the Rivoli 
yee Gloria Swanson in Manhandled proved she 
exceptional ability as a comedienne as well as 
t il actre Perhaps the cleverest part of the 
ole picture was the subway scene, which brought howls 
{ laughter from the big audience. The vivid reality of 
ghted immensely, and for once, it seemed, the movies 


li xaggcrate What could seem more incongruous 


nd ewes: +. funny than the horrors of the subway at 
rush hour pictured to people comfortably seated in a cool 
theater, people to whom the scene was familiar? The rest 


tale of the 
(and of 


same old 
fortune 


weak in plot—the 
off to make a 


f the story 


hero whe 


poor young goes 
urse he always does!) and returns to marry the waiting 
cine But there was sufficient real comedy in it, and 
iat well acted, t satisfy almost anyone safiled by Banjos, 
Felix the Cat cartoon, portraying an unsuccessful at- 
mpt to find peace by escaping the interminable twanging 
hanje ind ukuleles, drew torth symphathetic laughter 
he Rivoli Coneert Orchestra, under the alternate direc 
Hugo Riesenfeld and tryin Talbot, was in good 
rm and gave a colorful interpretation of selections from 
ladame Butterfly Riesenfeld’s Classical Jazz last week 
vas Limehouse Blues (Braham), which was very effective, 
iaving a peculiar Oriental atmosphere. Studio Days was the 
me of a sketch artistically presented, with Ruth Urban, 
(soprano) and Edward Atchison (tenor) displaying pleas 
ing ces and Paul Oscard and La Torrecilla dancing with 

heir accustomed grace and smoothness 
PHe Capitol 


\ genuinely interesting program, from start to finish, 
was that offered to Capitol patrons for the week of July 
First of all there was the overture to Mignon, played 


well by the orchestra at the performance we attended 
that David Mendoza and his men were given a rousing ova- 
tion—and they deserved it. A word of praise also is due 
tra and the organist for the fine work they do 
in connection with the news reel, which is made 
because of the excellent musical scores 
Ballet Corps gave pleasure in A Bit of 
Old Duteh, what with their wooden shoes, quaint costumes 
ind typically Dutch dancing. Of interest also was the 
ourth episode of Charles Urban's new “Kinekrom” pictures, 
howing the historic coronation Durbar at Delhi, India, De- 
cember 12, 1911 


An Mmpressive 


the orche 
each week 
realistic 


ait ( api | 


host 


tableau entitled “He that is without sin 


imong you, let him first cast a stone at her,” made a telling 
ntroduction to Marshall Neilan's production of Tess of 
the D'Urbervilles, from the novel by Thomas Hardy 
Blanche Sweet does some exceptionally fine work in her 
nterpretation of Tess, and others in the cast who ade- 
quately support her are Conrad Nagel and Stuart Holmes. 
rhere is no hokum in this picture, and even the conclusion 
of the story is not tampered with in order to satisfy the 
socalled desire of movie patrons for “a happy ending.” 
\ brilliant organ solo concluded the program. 
PHe RIALTO 

_ The film feature at the Rialto during the week of July 
27 was The Man Who Fights Alone, in which William 
Farnum returns to the screen as a Paramount star. He 


is supported by charming Lois Wilson and Edward Horton, 
a well known comedian who in this picture has a serious 


role. While The Man Who Fights Alone is fairly good 
entertainment, it is a highly overdrawn picture. 

Will Rogers and Our Gang, in Jubilo, Jr., furnished a 
genuine bit of humor for the program, These youngsters 


are extremely amusing, and their antics in this picture espe- 


cially so. The only other screen attraction was the Rialto 

lagazine 

\s for the music, the orchestra, under the alternate direc- 
tion of Willy Stahl and Ludwig Laurier, opened the pro- 
gram by playing La Gazza Ladra, Rossini. Miriam Lax, 
soprano, and Adrian Da Silva, tenor, both heard on nu- 
merous occasions at this theater, sang with charm R. M. 
Stults’ The Sweetest Story Ever Told. The attractive 
costumes and setting added to the effectiveness of the num- 
her, Lorelei Kendler, garbed in a gorgeous Chinese cos- 
iume, danced with grace and skill a characteristically 
Chinese dance, ] 

Tue Mark Srranp 
Ixcerpts from La Forza del Destino headed the list 


of musical attractions at the Mark Strand last week, played 
by the orchestra under the direction of Carl Edouarde. 
Louis Dornay, tenor, and Giuseppe Martini, baritone, gave 
a dramatic rendition of the Solenne in Quest Ora from the 
same opera, They were dressed in the costume called for 
in the opera and were also furnished with an appropriate 
stage setting. Another number which was well received 
was On a Book Shelf, a very colorful song and dance at- 
traction, The feature picture was Corinne Griffith in Single 
Wives, This beautiful and talented actress always makes 








MUSICAL COURIER 


a picture interesting, even when the plot of the story is 
threadbare from the standpoint of originality, as is the 
case in Single Wives. Other cinema attractions were the 
Topical Review and an entertaining Aesop Fable, The 
Prodigal Pup. G. N 


BOYS’ 


BAND CONTE ST 


(Continued from page 5) 
of the winning band. Mr. Goldman, before presenting the 
prizes, brought all the judges on the stage with him and 
introduced them one by one. 
At the end of the presentation, the Goldman Band played 
the Star Spangled Banner and followed this, the audience 
remaining standing, with Chopin’s Funeral March in honor 





Howard Cox photo 
EDWIN FRANKO GOLDMAN, 


conductor of the Goldman concerts and creator of the boys’ 


with the first prize, won last Friday evening 
Central Park by the Brooklyn Hebrew 
Orphan Asylum Band. 


band contest, 


on the Mall in 


of Elkan Naumburg, doner of the new Central Park band- 
stand, who had passed away the day previous at the ripe 
age of ninety years. The evening, one of the most success- 
ful in the history of an extremely successful series, ended 
with a short program by Mr. Goldman and his men—the 
William Tell Overture, Fantasy on the Carnival of Venice 
(cornet solo by Waino Kauppi) and the Second Hungarian 
Rhapsody. 


Samoiloff’s Sunder Splendid 


Lazar S. Samoiloff stopped off at Buffalo on his way to 
the Pacific Coast, gave a few lessons, and was royally en- 
tertained; he then proceeded to Detroit, where he met a 
number of singing teachers, tried voices and gave lessons; 
rushed on to Chicago, where, at the Drake Hotel, a suite of 
rooms had been reserved for him by a singer-manager who 
took lessons during Samoiloff’s short stay. In three days 


he gave fifteen lessons there. In Denver he played golf 
with Mr. Oberfelder, played “snowballing” in the nearby 
mountains, gave out several interviews, and was invited 


to return to meet more pupils on his homeward trip. In 
Salt Lake ten pupils were at first enrolled for one week’s 
lessons, but he gave fifteen lessons daily while there. In 
Salt Lake City he found the best voices of all he had 
heard en route. Arriving in San Francisco he heard thirty- 
five voices the first day, “some of them wonderful” says he, 
and he had a general gathering of students, made a speech, 
gave interviews and achieved “a real triumph.” A_ post- 
card adds: “Just to finish, I want to say that anyone who 
knows his business will be a success anywhere. Denver 
has a great teacher, Salt Lake City two, with two in San 
Francisco, and room for others, even for a little quiet 
teacher like myself!” The card shows a view of the Fair- 
mont Hotel, with the Samoiloff suite on the sixth floor, 
overlooking gardens, fountains and garages. 

As to the interviews, the Salt Lake Tribune printed his 
picture and a column headed “Samoiloff Compliments U. S. 
Musical Progress,” while the Denver Times printed a pic- 
ture and article captioned “World-Famous Vocal Teacher 
In Denver,” with two columns of interesting reading mat- 
ter, “Stand in Line for Interview” is a sub-caption, and 
altogether it seems that Lazar S. Samoiloff is having a 
grand time in the Far West. R. 


Tibbett Sings New Russell Song 


An agreeable selection on the recent sprogram of Law- 
rence Tibbett, baritone of the Metropolitan Opera Company, 
at Santa Monica, Cal., was a new song by Sydney King 
Russell entitled The Last Lover, an interesting setting of 
Margaret Widdemer’s poem, The Dark Cavalier. The 
rendition was done from manuscript, with the composer at 
the piano. Mr. Russell also played a group of piano solos. 
Also assisting was Elinor Remick Warren, whose song, | 
Have Seen Dawn, was well received. The program pleased 
a large audience. A group of Handel, two Brahms songs, 
Moussorgsky, Rachmaninoff, La Forge, and Griffes com- 
prised the balance of the program, sung with admirable 
technic and deep feeling. 








Emily Day a Fine Violetta 


The State Opera Company gave a performance of Verdi's 
La Traviata at the National Theater last Wednesday, July 
30. Apart from mentioning that the conductor, Nito Mos- 
cato, displayed marked ability in controlling the orchestra, 
that the first violin deserves only the highest praise, and 
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that Antonio Moriti in the very small role of Baron Duphol 
easily dominated among the men, the entire cast, excepting 
Emily Day as Violetta, may be passed over without com- 
ment. 

(he audience was surprised, delighted and even thrilled 
with Miss Day's singing, and no less her acting. Pretty 
and graceful, it required no imagination to understand Al- 
fredo’s passion, despite the fact that she crossed her legs 
in quite modern fashion when sitting down, although it 
wasn’t done in those days. Miss Day's voice was clear, 
rich, well placed, under perfect control and accurate. The 
music seemed easy for her and her Ah, Fors e Lui and 
Sempre Libera would have inspired envy in the hearts of 
many older and better known artists, despite certain handi- 
caps of environment and unromantic scenery. 





Se aatasl Guild Formed 


A group of more than 150 professional dancers have 
formed The Dancers’ Guild. Among the special features 
to be arranged will be an annual dance week in New York 
where programs of original creations will be given by the 
leading dancers of this country. Roshanara, Ruth St. Denis, 
Lubovska, Margaret Severn, Margaret Petit, Hasoutra, 
Florence O’Denishawn, Myra Wilcoxon, Neysa Mathe Wihr, 
Ruth Page, Adolf Bohm, and others are among the mem- 


bers. 
May Peterson Sings at Fort Crockett 
On Sunday, July 13, May Peterson sang at the divine 


services of the Thirty-sixth Division, Texas National Guard, 
at Fort Crockett, her selection being Abide With Me. Ac- 
cording to the Galveston Daily News, she sang it “in a way 
that stirred her hearers deeply.” Miss Peterson attended 
the encampment with her husband, Col. Ernest L. Thomp- 
son, 142d Infantry. 


Ethelynde Smith in Recital at Alton Bay 


Ethelynde Smith, soprano, is scheduled to give a song 
recital at Alton Bay, N. H., today, August 7, at the new 
Bay View Pavilion on the lake shore. Two dates recently 
closed for next season are a recital at Phillips-Exeter 
Academy, Exeter, N. H., October 26, and a recital at the 
Scottish Rite Cathedral, Mobile, Ala., January 21. 





Cadek an Expert at Cross Word Puzzles 

Ottokar Cadek, of the New York String Quartet, has 
been invited to become a member of the Cross Word Puzzle 
Association of America. Mr. Cadek’s contributions to this 
new fad have been distinguished by their ingenuity and 
their extreme difficulty. 





Irving Miller Sings Those Days Gone By 

Mana-Zucca’s popular ballad, Those Days Gone By, is a 
great favorite with Irving Miller, who considers it one of 
the finest ballads written. He will use it in his studio this 
coming season in Texas, where he will conduct a large vocal 
class. 





Leginska to Be Soloist with Boston Symphony 

Contracts have just been signed for the appearance of 
Ethel Leginska as soloist with the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra in Fall River, Mass., on December 28, when she 
will play the Liszt fantasia. 





Gange Will Interrupt Vacation Again 


Fraser Gange, having interrupted his vacation to sing at 
the Stadium Concerts in New York and to give a recital 
in Nantucket, will now break into his leisure time again 
with a recital in Bar Harbor, Me., on August 9. 





Braslau to Sing Medtner Songs 


In connection with the forthcoming visit of Nicholas 
Medtner, the famous Russian composer and pianist to this 
country, Sophie Braslau has prepared for her programs 
several songs of this master. 
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LEON SAMETINI 


For dates address 
Personal Representative L. FERRARIS 
626 So. Michigan Avenue - - - Chicago 


WEAVER 


Contralto 
Recitals, Oratorio, etc. 





amAraAr>S 





For terms and dates, address 
710 Lexington Ave., N. Y. C. 


Tel. Lexington 2043 














GORDON CAMPBELL 


Vocal Coach—Professional Accompanist 
17 Peschke Str. Berlin-Steglitz 





STEPHEN 


TOWNSEND 


Teacher of Singing 
NEW YORK: 15 East 7“ even Tuesday, Wed- 
nesday, Thursday. BOST 6 Newbu: ewbury Street, 
Friday, Saturday, Monday. by a et Director, N. Y. 
Society of the Friends a Music. 





BERGEY 


Chicago Opera School 
Lyon & Healy Bidg., Chicago 


Lillian Croxton 


COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Concerts—Recitals 


Management: 
Standard “neg Office, 
17 East you¢ treet, 




















WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Burlington Potel 





Vermont Avenue 
at Thomas Circle, N. W. 


380 ROOMS 


A quiet, refined hotel, 
conveniently situated to 
all points of interest. 





Room with bath, $2.50 to $4. 



























































MUSICAL COURIER 


















August 7, 1924 


OBITUARY 


Isabelle Stone 


Isabelle Stone, one of the first American singers to win 
an international reputation, died at her home in Boston on 
Sunday, July 27. She was born there in 1848 and began 
singing in public at ten years of age. Her first position was 
at King’s Chapel, Boston. She next sang at Henry Ward 
Beecher’s church in New York. While still in her ‘teens 
she was married by the Rev. Mr. Beecher to Major Pond, 
the well known concert and lecture manager. She made 
jong tours in the United States with Ole Bull and with 
Gilmore’s Band. Her debut abroad was made in Man- 
chester, England, in 1887, She sang repeatedly for royalty 
and, at the request of King Edward and Queen Alex- 
andria, prepared for them a special concert at St. James 
Hall, the entire program of which was presented by Amer- 
ican artists selected by Miss Stone, the only audience being 
the King and Queen and their suite. The talent included 

at the request of King Edward—a double quartet of 
American negro banjo players. Miss Stone also sang 
abroad as soloist with the Spanish Students and accompanied 
them on their only tour through the United ‘States. 














Elsa Szamosi 

Budapest, July 16.--Elsa Szamosi, soprano and formerly 
a principal member of the Budapest Royal Opera, died hete 
at the age of forty-three years. She visited the United 
States seventeen years ago with Henry Savage’s English 
Grand Opera Company, and is said to have been the first 
singer to impersonate the role of Cho-Cho-San in Madame 
Butterfly in America—the role in which she had previously 
scored her first decisive success at Budapest. 

Having suddenly lost her voice, she settled at Vienna 
about eight years ago and made an unsuccessful venture 
into comic opera. She was married three times, her last 
husband being Bela Kornyey, first lyric tenor of the Buda- 
pest Opera House. 


William P. Cotharin 
Caroline E. Mehan, vocal teacher of New York, was 
called from her summer home at De Bruce, N. Y., to 
Springfield, Mass., by the death of her brother, William 
P. Cotharin, which occurred on June 22. Mme. Mehan 
has returned to De Bruce for a few weeks before reopen- 
ing her studio at Carnegie Hall. 


Mary Houghton Brown 
Following an operation for appendicitis, Mary Houghton 


Brown died in Rockford, Il, on July 23. The Musicat 
Courier extends its sympathy to the family of the well 


known musician. 
Professor Alberto Himan 


Professor Alberto Himan, who died on July 28, was 
buried under the auspices of the Masons. 
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The Steinert Pianoforte 


THE EXCLUSIVE 
PIANO== 


M STEINERT & SONS, Steinert Hall, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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LESTER PIANO 


ONE OF THE 
OLD MAKES 


PH iL A Beebe tes -B:.h A 














HOLLAND, MICH. 


Bush & LANE 











WING & SON, 


WING PI 


Manufacturers of the 


A musical instrument manufactured in the musical center of America for forty-nine years 


ANO 








Facory and O6ces Ninth Ave., Hudson and 13th Streets, New York 
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DAVENPORT -TREACY 


_ PIANO 
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SEL 












MUSICAL COURIER 








STEINWAY 
PIANOS 


(GRAND AND UPRIGHT) 


Are Everywhere Known As 


THE STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD 


FACTORIES : 
Ditmars Avenue and Riker Avenue 
Steinway, Borough of Queens, New York 












§ Steinway Hall, 107-109 East 14th Street, New York 
( Steinway Hall, 15-i7 Lower Seymour St., Portman Sq., W., London 





Warerooms: 






Represented by the Foremost Dealers Everywhere 


STEINW AY & SONS 
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“ 
HlasonS Haut 
“THE STRADIVARIUS 
OF PIANOS” 








The Mason & Hamlin Piano has set a new stand. 
ard of tone and value and has long commanded 
the highest price of any piano in the world. 


Principal Warerooms and Factories 


BOSTON 


New York Warerooms, 313 Fifth Avenue 
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NICH-&-BACH 


uality PIANOS 


and PLAYER PIANOS 


New York City 


Established 1864 ENDORSED BY MUSICAL ARTISTS EVERYWHERE 











| A B.Chase 


America's Finest Piano 


The Celco Reproducing Medium may 
now be had in A. B. Chase Grands. 





A. B. CHASE PIANO CO., Division United Piano Corporation 
Executive Offices: NORWALK, OHIO 
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PAUL ALTHOUSE WRITES: 


New York, June 19th, 1919 
The Autopiano Company, 
623 West 50th Street, 


New York City. 


The 
Name 


Dear Sirs— 


congratulated on your 


on a piano is a guarantee of quality ; 
a synonym for artistic excellence. . Oba ag PR salen A 4 0 production of the 
For fifty years the Sohmer family |] | #itsin(siii sun th Ue at 








| have been making Sohmer pianos. sion, so “gnaetatonaly supetee, thet" an Sealy 
To make the most artistic piano nea oe ee eee 
Sincerely, 


possible has been the one aim, and 
its accomplishment is evidenced by 
the fact that: 











There are more Sohmers in use in the Metro- 
politan District than any other artistic piano, 


SOHMER & CO., 31 West 57th St, NEW YORK 


THE AUTOPIANO COMPANY 


629 West 50th Street 











New York 

















EILERT PRINTING COMPANY, 318-326 WEST THIRTY-NINTH STREET, NEW YORK 








MUSICALOURIER 


Weekly Review or me Worlds Music 
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ETHEL LEGINSKA 


WHO IS NOW APPEARING IN GERMANY AND GREAT BRITAIN 

















